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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Shcth Bholabhai J. Dalai and Shcth Prcmchand K. Kotawala, the 
Trustees of the P. K. Kotawala Trust, Bombay, offered to the Society 
a monthly grant of Rs. 200/- for six years from June, 1945. The 
Executive Committee of the Society gladly accepted the liberal offer 
and decided to found the Kotawala Research Fellowship. In the be¬ 
ginning, as no qualified scholar was available, the amount was spent 
for the students of Jaina philosophy at the Banaras Hindu University. 
But in the last quarter of 1946, Sri Nathmal Tatia, m.a., was 
appointed Kotawala Research Fellow for research in Jaina philosophy. 
He prepared his thesis Some Fundamental Problems of Jaina Philo¬ 
sophy (now entitled Studies in Jaina Philosophy) and submitted it to 
the University of Calcutta for the degree of Doctor of Literature. It 
is a matter of gratification and pride for us that he has been admitted 
to the D.Litt. degree by the University of Calcutta. We feel proud 
to observe that the Society fulfils one of its objectives by publishing 
the work of Dr Tatia, which sets up a landmark in the field of Jaina- 
logical research. 

The scope of the literature produced by the Jaina masters is 
unlimited. They left no subject worth the name untouched. From 
the time of the Agamas up to the time of Ya^ovijaya, it had been the 
universal custom with the Jaina authors that they should make their 
own contribution to every possible branch of knowledge. The huge 
literature known as 'Jaina Literature' is so called only because its 
authors happened to be Jainas. And the Jaina community regard it 
to be their own only on account of its having been composed by their 
ancestors. In fact, however, it is nothing but a continuation and 
expansion of Indian literature as such and intended to promote the 
well-being of entire mankind. Without this literature, the treasure 
of India's literary heritage is bound to remain incomplete and 
truncated. It has been unanimously admitted by the students of 
Jainalogy that numerous problems of India’s history and culture would 
remain unsolved in the absence of the study of this so-called ‘Jaina 
Literature.’ And in their opinion the confusion prevailing over a 
number of historical and cultural issues can be cleared up with the help 
of the light afforded by this branch. It has, however, to be admitted 
with regret that the output of systematic research work on Jaina reli¬ 
gion, philosophy and culture has been very meagre. The scientific 
exploitation of this vast literature is even now only in its initial stage. 
It is a work to be done bv not one or two isolated scholars but a task 
to be performed by a continuous stream of scholars who will dedicate 
their whole time and energy for the purpose. The result will be the 
production of a larger number of works of which the present work is a 
sample and specimen. This work has been adjudged by the highest 
authorities as a meritorious contribution and I am sure that the field 
of research on Jainalogy is so wide that it can give scope for such 
first-rate researches which can become legitimately the subject of at 
least a score of D.Litt. theses. The present work, however, sets an 
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example of assiduous study and analysis of the basic problems, the 
treatment of which was attempted before only in a scrappy and 
haphazard fashion. It is hoped that the future research workers will 
follow the standard set up by the author and apply themselves to the 
intensive study of individual authors and also of individual problems 
and thus bring up the results of Jainalogical researches to the same level 
as has been attained in the field of Vedanta or Nyaya for instance. 

It will be dereliction of duty on my part if I do not give an 
account of the background against which the author had to carry on 
his researches. There was no such systematic exposition of the meta¬ 
physical and epistemological problems of Jaina philosophy, either in 
English or in Hindi. Of course, the learned and luminous Introduc¬ 
tions of Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghavi contain, among many things, the 
expositions of many a problem of Jaina thought. But nobody else 
has utilized these accounts in a systematic way and put them in their 
historical setting. Dr Tatia has not only made full use of these 
materials but has succeeded in supplying the connecting links from a 
study of other systems of Indian philosophy, and this makes his work 
fully representative of the evolution of thought that took place in 
the adolescent and fruitful period of Indian speculation. This has 
been made possible by profound penetration into the inner meaning 
of the philosophical solutions of problems. His work is the outcome 
of extraordinary industry and broad philosophical outlook, intense 
reflection and critical appreciation of the fine shades of difference in 
the approaches of the various schools to the fundamental problems of 
philosophy. ' 

His treatment of avidya is by itself an independent contribution. 
It shows his wide study and deep penetration. It can be claimed 
that he has not allowed himself to be influenced by sectarian or 
communal considerations in his appraisal of the logical values of the 
arguments employed by different schools. His criticism of the 
Vcdantic and the Buddhist conceptions of avidya, for instance, is not 
stereotyped in character, but distinctly original. The student of 
Indian philosophy, who will compare the author's exposition with that 
found in the original texts, will be surprised to find that such 
abundant light has been shed upon the cryptic texts. His exposition 
is not philological but philosophical and it will evoke the spontaneous 
admiration of unbiased votaries of truth that the Jaina philosophers 
have succeeded in defending themselves against the overwhelming 
onslaughts of the idealists. It is not only an exposition of the old 
stand but a new vindication which will strike a student of compara¬ 
tive philosophy with a thrill of surprise for the originality of approach 
and unperturbed equanimity of philosophical temper. Fortunately the 
author has not succumbed to the temptation of repeating the vitriolic 
attacks and vituperations of the mediaeval age. His arguments in 
defence and criticism of the rival positions are characterized by 
soberness of temper and expression and detached evaluation which 
are the outcome of modern culture at its best. 

It is an ardent desire of the Society that not one or two scholars 
like Dr Tatia but a number of scholars should co-operate with it and 
prove that this field of research is not unworthy and barren. This 
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can be possible only if the wealthy people also co-operate with us. We 
cherish the hope that the present publication will draw the attention 
of the rich. We have ventured to undertake the publication of such 
a big work, even though the funds of the Society arc so scanty, with 
the hope that public attention would be drawn to the quality of work 
that is being done by the Society. We consider it a duty to acknow¬ 
ledge our thankfulness to Shetli Bholabhai J. Dalai and Sheth Prem- 
chand K. Kotawala, the Trustees of the Kotawala Trust for their 
liberal encouragement in this respect. As regards the author he 
regards the Society as his own and has written the work as a part 
of his duty. We wish that the work receives appreciation of scholars 
and proves an incentive to the author for the writing of similar valuable 
works in future. 

In conclusion, I place on record, on behalf of the Society, our 
thankfulness to Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Gopinath Kaviraj for the 
illuminating Foreword he has written for this book in spite of the 
multifarious calls on his valuable time. 


BANARAS 5 
25 October 1951 


Dalsukh Malvaniya, 
Secretary, 

Jain Cultural Research Society. 
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FOREWORD 

by Mahamahopddhydya Dr Gopinath Kaviraj 

The following pages embody the results of a wide and systematic 
study in the field of Jaina philosophy, and deal with certain basic 
problems of the system. These problems which relate to Jndna, 
A jndna, Karman, and Yoga have a universal bearing and though an 
attempt has been made to examine each of them and to determine its 
value from a particular point of view it is bound to be of special 
interest to every earnest student of Indian philosophy. As the writer 
has undertaken to interpret the Jaina viewpoint, it is but natural that 
he should have approached his subject from this standpoint. 

The work begins with a brief enunciation of the general philo¬ 
sophical attitude of Brahmanism, as revealed in the earlier Upanisads, 
described as chiefly monistic, and is followed by a comparison with 
the Buddhist approach which is rationalistic and the Jaina attitude 
which is non-absolutistic. 

With this preliminary statement as a preamble the work proceeds 
to discuss at length each of the four problems mentioned above on the 
basis of ancient Jaina traditions recorded in works considered as 
possessed of undisputed authority. There is ample evidence to show 
not merely that the author’s studies have been wide and varied, but 
also—and this is very important—that his interpretation is faithful and 
illuminating. To this rare combination he has added another com¬ 
mendable quality, viz. lucidity of presentation. 

His criticisms of some of the doctrines of the rival schools may not 
be acceptable to the exponents of those schools. But they have a 
distinct value of their own. It is an established convention that the 
exponent of a particular line of thought considers it a part of his duty 
not only to interpret it in its own light and judge it on its own merits 
but also to bring it into comparison or contrast with other lines of 
similar thought. In such cases the defence of one line leads usually 
to the condemnation of the rest. But such condemnation is not 
necessarily a condemnation if the ultimate postulates of those lines arc 
taken into consideration. 

The Jaina theory of knowledge has been dealt with in the chapter 
on Jaina epistemology. It is based on the Agamas and had, like the 
doctrine of Karman, probably its origin in the wisdom of the ancient 
seers. The fivefold division of knowledge is very old. Knowledge is 
an essential attribute of the soul, but its rightness or wrongness 
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depends on the attitude. What is usually known as avidyu implies 
in fact only a perversion ( mithyatva ) of the attitude on account of 
which the purity of knowledge is vitiated. Upayoga or Consciousness 
is called jiidna when it is determinate (sakara) and dariana when it 
is indeterminate ( nirakara ). These two qualities, like wry a and 
ananda, are unlimited and unobscured in the emancipated soul and 
are clouded by the karmic matter when the soul is in bondage. To a 
person in ordinary life no two acts of knowledge, in fact no two states 
of consciousness, are concurrent. Simultaneity, wherever it seems to 
appear, is erroneous, the error being due to various causes, incom¬ 
petence of the apprehending faculty to cognize two successive acts 
together being responsible for the erroneous notion. But when the 
obscuring karmans veiling the omniscience of the soul are removed 
omniscience is bound to be manifest. 

It is true. But the question is: Do jndna and dariana occur in 
succession or simultaneously? The Agamas are emphatic on the point 
that simultaneity of jiidna and darsana is not possible before the ghati - 
karmans are destroyed. On this there is unanimity between the 
Digambara and the Svetambara schools. But for a kevalin there is 
no succession of jiidna and dariana according to the Digambaras and 
also to a section of the Svetambaras. 

The question of the possibility of krama in omniscience is as old 
as it is universal and is also relevant in the context of epistemological 
problems. So far as normal knowledge is concerned krama is inevit¬ 
able, as in each case a distinct contact between the self and the mind 
and between the mind and the sense-organ would be necessary 
according to Nyaya-Vai&sika or as every act of knowledge represents 
a distinct modification ( parindma ) in the mind stuff ‘which is subject 
to constant flux according to Satikhya-Yoga. But omniscience is a 
supernormal experience. Patanjali refers to vivekaja-jiidna which 
arises from a meditation on ksana and its sequence. It is described 
as saving knowledge (tdraka-jfiana) and is integral and all compre¬ 
hending having for its object All in all its aspects. This knowledge is 
free from krama and corresponds in a sense to the kevala-jndna of 
Jainism. It grasps in one sweep everything—past, present and future 
as well as near and remote. This is prdtibha-jiidna or pratibhd. 1 
The implication of akratna is that it is not an act in Time (kdla) but 
in the Moment which is beyond time. 2 It is said that the Buddha 
attained to Universal Vision in which he saw all things simultaneously 
as if reflected in a mirror. 3 The Tripurdrahasya 1 refers to Pratibhd, 

1 Cf. pratibhad v& sarvara— YD, III. 33. 

3 Cf. eka-ksanopArfldham sarvatn sarvathA gfhnfiti— BhSsya, YD. III. 54. 

3 dadaria nikhilam lokara Adaria iva nirmale— Buddhacarita, XIV. 8c*d. 

4 Jnanahhan^a, XX. 36. (Saraswati Bhavana Texts No. 15, 1933). 
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which being devoid of all limitations is called Supreme (Para), as the 
Essence of the Deity. Utpalacarya, in his Uvarapratyabhijiiu-kdrika, 
states plainly that Pratibha or Divinity is above all krutna and yet 
holds within itself the entire krama of the universe associated with the 
action of the forces of space and time ( dcsu-kdla-sakti ) projected by 
Divine Freedom. In other words, there is krama in outer appear¬ 
ances while there is no krama in the Inner Mirror of the Ineffable 
Light which reveals those appearances. 1 This is exactly what the 
Vaiyakaranas say in regard to the Paiyanti Vdk which is conceived 
as free from krama within, as One, and yet as holding within itself the 
forces of krama as well. 2 It is equated to Parabrahman, Aksara. 
$abdarupu, Para Vdk and Atman* There is no use multiplying 
instances to show that the Supreme Omniscience is ukrama and yet 
possesses within itself every form of krama. 

The chapter on avidyd, consisting of fifteen sections, is devoted 
to a careful examination of the problem in all its implications and 
bearings. The views of other schools viz. Nyaya-Vaisesika, Sankhya- 
Yoga, Vedanta, Buddhism and Saivisin have been stated and refuted 
and the Jaina theory upholding avidyd as identical with triple perver¬ 
sity ( mithydtva ) has been finally confirmed. The Jaina view of avidyd 
implies erroneousness not in knowledge only, as usually conceived, but 
in attitude and conduct as well. 

Closely connected with the problem of avidyd is the question of 
karman which in Jaina literature, as elsewhere in Indian thought, 
occupies a position of great importance. A separate chapter in four 
sections is assigned to an elaborate discussion of this topic. The 
conception of karman as dravya, in addition to its character as bhdva, 
is unique in Jainism and has received a special treatment in its litera¬ 
ture. It has parallels elsewhere indeed, but its importance in Jaina 
thought cannot be overrated. The conception of dnava-maia* in 
dualistic Saivism as a covering substance, which obscures the inner 
divinity of the self and converts it as it were into a mundane soul 
subject to the exigencies of various limitations, bears a close resem¬ 
blance to the Jaina view. It may be of interest to note that the other 
two malas of the Tantric dualists would also in some way be partially 
covered by the Jaina concept of karman. It may be remembered that, 

1 ya cai pratibha tattatpadiirthakrama-rfl$Itft 
akramunanta-cidrupah pramata sa mahesvaral). 

— Hvarapra tyabhij r.ii w;, with Bluish art. p. 348. (Saraswati 

Bhavana Texts No. 70). 

a Cf. pratisuhhftakramHpy antah saty apy abhede satnavi$takrama£aktih 
paiyanti— Sivadrsti. p. 39. (Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies No. LIV, 1934). 

3 Vide ibid., p. 39. 

4 Vide infra, p. 138. 
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like the kahcukas of Maya concealing the omniscience, omnipotence, 
ubiquity, eternity and blissfulness of the soul, the karmans in Jainism 
obscure the purity of the soul. The author has dwelt on the relation 
of karman with the soul, its classification, and its states and processes. 

There is another point which deserves consideration. The Vedantic 
avidya has the dual power of obscuration (dvarana) and projection 
(t nksepa). The dawn of self-knowledge removes the former and in 
special cases—when some more qualifications are added—leads to 
jwanmukti. The existence of the latter, which is described as avidya- 
lefa, does not stand in the way of jivanmukti. It is experience ( bhoga) 
alone which is held to be capable of exhausting the strength of the 
latter. This is of course the usual course. The Jaina conception of 
the basic difference in karman as ghdtin and aghdtin brings out the 
above truth clearly. The ghdti-karman corresponds to the dvarana 
aspect and the aghdtin to the i/iksepa aspect of the Vedantic avidya. 
It is well known that the presence of aghdti-karmans is not inconsistent 
with the rise and function of kevala-jhdna, though it is true that in 
the final state of Beatitude or Siddhi even the aghdti-karmans which 
are pure in nature disappear, causing the disintegration of the physical 
organism itself. First the kasayas disappear and then in due course 
the yoga (activity), which is followed by Siddhi. 

The treatment of the problem of karman, like that of avidya, is 
very elaborate, but it is not, i am afraid, thorough, if looked at from 
the standpoint of the subject. All the issues relevant to a proper 
appreciation of the subject have not been, and could not have been, 
touched. It is true that in a work on Jainism the writer was not in a 
position to discuss freely points raised in works on Buddhism, Tantras, 
Yoga Sastra, and Puranas. But it is also true that these aspects of the 
problem might have been viewed and discussed in the interest of 
thoroughness from the standpoint of Jaina thought itself. The author, 
for instance, says nothing of vicarious karman, of transfer of karman 
and its laws, and of what has been somewhere described as equilibra¬ 
tion of karman ( karma-sdmya ). The nature of vipdka, its time and 
its character as niyata or aniyata together with the laws of karmic 
fructification required clarification. A clearer statement of the rela¬ 
tion between the ghdtin and aghdtin karmans would have been very 
useful to a proper philosophical appreciation of the theory. 

We now r come to the last chapter which contains some very 
interesting data on the basic principles of spiritual evolution. The 
Jaina view of paramdtman in the role of World Teacher (tirthahkara) is 
akin in some respects to the Sankhya and Tantric conceptions of ifvara 
and deserves to be studied in the same context. In each case it is 
the human soul which on complete purification from matter attains to 
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the level of divine perfection. The pertinent question which occurs in 
this connection is: Why of all the souls which are similarly gifted a 
particular soul, and not every one, attains to this phase of perfection. 
Kaivalya is open to all, whether one is Uvara and possessed of 
vivekaja-jndna or otherwise. 1 So is Siddhi open to all, though the 
status of Uvara or txrthahkara is reserved for a chosen few only. 
What the special qualifications of these few are and how they were 
originally acquired we do not know. The Jaina view seems to point 
to radical differences inherent in the souls in spite of their essential 
sameness of qualitative perfection. Apart from the basic difference 
due to bhavyata in a soul there are other differences as well, which in 
fact tend to make each soul unique. The Christian and Madhva 
views, together with similar ideas in other schools including Buddhism, 
point to a similar outlook. In Sahkhya an attempt has been made to 
show that the path of aisvarya at the beginning of a new cycle Is 
consequent on apara-vairdgya minus vivekaja-jnana in the earlier 
cycle, followed by a suspension of cosmic order in pralaya. This 
status of Uvara is that of kdryeivara, there being no provision in 
Kapila’s system for a Supreme Being endowed with Divinity from 
eternity. In the Tantras also aiivarya ensues to a soul, which has 
purged itself from the shackles of karman and mdya but has not 
attained to sufficient maturity in mala-pdka so as to bring down Divine 
Grace upon it and transform it into an xivara, in the ensuing cosmic 
cycle, which is possible only on the attainment of the requisite matu¬ 
rity. The author says rightly that the inward tendency exists in every 
soul, but it is not awakened in each or not awakened at the same time 
in all. It may be that in some it is not awakened at all. This explains 
the difference in the starting point of spiritual evolution which com¬ 
mences with the awakening of this tendency and terminates with the 
attainment of Siddhi. Thus while the Siddhi is open to all awakened 
souls the status of lirthahkara or World Teacher is reserved for a select 
few only. There are certain souls in which the spiritual evolution never 
takes place—not in the present cycle, nor even in the future. The 
yathdpravrtlakarana. as explained, is a very interesting factor, which 
is conceived as an act of unconscious resolution (adhyavasaya) work¬ 
ing within from the bcginningless past or as a momentary act of self¬ 
purification manifested as vairagya. The life history of a soul consists 
mainly of four stages: (i) the embryonic stage in the nigoda, (2) the 
awakening of the inward tendency synchronizing with granihibheda, 
(3) the beginning of spiritual evolution marked by numerous guna- 
sthdnas, and (4) the perfection or Siddhi. Some souls do not come 
out into the evolutionary line at all, but those which come out are sure 

* etasy&m avasth&yim kaivalyarh bhavat! ’’Svarasyl ‘nlsvarasya vi vive- 
kajajnftna-bha.gina itarasya v&— Bhasya, YD. III. 55. 
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sooner or later to arrive at perfection. They have, as the earlier 
Buddhists would say, entered into the stream ( srotas ) and arc destined 
for final realization. 

The section on gunasthdna is admirably written and contains a 
mass of valuable information from the source books on the way in 
which the process of spiritual regeneration sets in and continues. 
Interesting details are given which remind one of the mysteries 
involved (i) in the awakening of kundalinx or in the act of conversion 
which transforms a mundane into a supra-mundanc citla moving 
inwards to Nirvana or (ii) in the anugraha-iakti which not only purges 
but also divinizes the soul. The process is analogous, from one point 
of view, to the process of the first reclaiming of a prthagjana into an 
arya, and then of leading an drya already in the stream, through 
gradual eradication of all the fetters that bind him down to the wheel 
of life, to a slate of moral and spiritual freedom. From another point 
of view it is comparable to the process which generates a bodhicitta 
and leads it up from stage to stage till it realizes itself as a full grown 
Buddha. The process begins with right vision ( samyag-dartana ) in 
the soul as soon as the coating of relevant karmic matter is removed, 
at least for a short while, by means of the various karanas'. Right 
vision follows on the removal of this veil. Once it is acquired it never 
leaves until perfection is completed. There may be lapses, but these 
arc at most temporary and bound to disappear. 

This shows that the elimination of karman or avidya is followed 
by the rise of jiiana. Coats of matter must be removed if right vision 
is to emerge. Patanjali's conception of the relation between kriya- 
yoga and samddhiyoga is relevant here. Kriydyoga helps to attenuate 
the karma-seeds but not to destroy them. They arc destroyed only 
by prasamkhydna which follows from samadhi, thus showing that 
jiidna alone either rising from samadhi or inspired from above effects 
the destruction of avidyd and the granthibheda. The belief expressed 
in the couplet: 

bhidyale hrdayagranthii chidyante saruasaridaydh 

ksiyanle cd’sya karmdni tasmin drste paravare 2 

is on the contrary to the effect that the vision comes first, either as a 
result of an act of Grace from above or of an act of intense self-effort 
from within and is followed by granthibheda, sariiSayaccheda and 
karmak$aya, and not vice versa. 

In the Tantras however we have a synthesis of the two apparently 
conflicting positions. The counterpart of karmic matter obscuring the 
soul is, as has been already observed, dnava-mala or atomic coating 


1 Vide infra, p. 271. 


2 MuUp. II. 2. 8. 
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and the Mdydkanct<kas which obscure the divinity of the soul and limit 
omniscience, omnipotence etc. The basic coating has to be removed 
first before the true vision can arise. When the obscuring matter is 
mature Grace descends on the soul and by the application of kriyd- 
sakti in diksd the matter is removed. Thus spiritual ignorance dis¬ 
appears and spiritual knowledge follows. The rise of intellectual 
knowledge through practice of sddhanas and the removal of intellectual 
ignorance fall within these two limits . 1 

The Foreword has become inordinately long and I do not wish to 
make further observations on other points or issues raised in the work. 
The author, as an exponent of Jaina philosophy, has done full justice 
to the subject and has given unmistakable evidence of a wide acquaint¬ 
ance with and of great labours in the field of'early Jaina philosophical 
speculations. It is desired however that, in the interest of a more 
comprehensive treatment of the problems concerned from the general 
viewpoint, the author should compile another work where India’s out¬ 
look on these problems may be clearly represented. We have had 
enough of analytical work attempting to describe the different systems 
in isolation, taking each as a distinct prasthdna and proceeding along 
its own line. But time, I believe, has come when scholars should come 
out from their narrow grooves, take up a synthetic view of things, 
and try to discover the underlying unity and interpret India’s outlook 
as a whole. I invite the author, whom I consider to be competent 
enough, to undertake the work, to come forward as a pioneer in the 
field, and take upon himself the sacred task of interpreting the message 
of undivided ancient India to the outside w'orld. 


1 Vide infra, pp. 143-^. 
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Jainalogy is a vast subject or rather consists of a number of 
subjects each of which is immense in its extent and content. It is a 
matter of gratification that the canonical literature attracted the atten¬ 
tion of scholars for the first time and authorized translations of some 
of the Agamas in the Sacred Books of the East Series and outside have 
gone a long way in acquainting the academic world with the basic 
doctrines and principles of Jaina religion and ethics. The contribu¬ 
tions of the later masters in the field of logic, epistemology and 
metaphysics are literally stupendous. In the field of logic and epis¬ 
temology the English translation of Hemacandra's Pramanamimdmsd, 
a standard authoritative work on the subject, by my revered teacher 
Professor Dr Satkari Mookcrjee, m.a., pIi.d., Asutosh Professor and 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Calcutta University, and my 
humble self is expected to enable a modern student of philosophy to 
have a dependable and fairly comprehensive knowledge of the contri¬ 
bution of the Jaina thinkers. As regards the philosophy of Anekanta- 
vdda, it has received a thorough treatment and exposition in the 
work The Jaina Philosophy of Non-absolutism of my revered teacher. 
The paper on Anckdntavdda by Professor K. C. Bhattacharya is an 
outstanding and illuminating exposition of the fundamental logical 
attitude of the Jaina philosophers. It was felt by me that a study 
of Jaina philosophical thought could not be perfect without a knowledge 
of its evolution from its ancient moorings in the Agamas, a large 
number of which is happily still extant. In the present work I have 
addressed myself to this difficult task. I thought it imperative that 
a modern scholar should have a fair acquaintance with the spiritual 
and religious milieu in which Jainism is found to take its rise. It 
must be admitted that Jainism was not an exotic overgrowth on the 
soil. It arose in the midst of currents and cross-currents of spiritual 
and philosophical upheaval which characterized the times when 
Mahavira and Gautama Buddha strenuously engaged themselves in 
their missionary work. I did not dare to go further back beyond the 
Agamas for want of documentary evidence, although it is claimed 
by the orthodox adherents of the Jaina faith that Mahavira only 
promulagated an ancient doctrine which had been preached by an 
unbroken succession of firthahkaras whose activities were spread over 
thousands and thousands of years before the last tirthahkara made his 
advent. 

In the first chapter I have tried to give an estimate of the distinc¬ 
tive trends of thought and attitude of the Vcdic seers, the Buddha 
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and Mahavira. I have indicated that the later growth of Jaina 
philosophical thought in the fields of logic, epistemology, ethics and 
religion has been dominated and influenced by the peculiar philoso¬ 
phical outlook and attitude of Mahavira. Later writers, in their 
elaboration of the fundamental problems, have given evidence of their 
original thinking no doubt. But they have not made a departure 
from the fundamental tenets which gave Jaina thought their stamp of 
individuality. 

I have shown how Mahavira's attitude towards experience, 
sensuous and supersensuous, which provides a sharp contrast with that 
of the Buddha, has been the prime source of Jaina epistemology which 
has been dealt with in the second chapter of this work. I have tried 
to be scrupulously faithful to the celebrated exponents of Jaina thought, 
and though my treatment is mainly historical in character I have not 
hesitated to give a critical evaluation on points whereupon the tradi¬ 
tional doctors delivered conflicting and divergent views. A study of 
this chapter will, I hope, throw welcome light on the peculiar episte¬ 
mology of perception of the Jaina school and will provide a student 
of the standard works of Jaina logic and epistemology with the 
necessary background to understand the tangled problem in a clear 
perspective. 

In the third chapter I have dealt with the supreme problem of 
avidyd in the different schools of Indian thought and have shown how 
the Jaina conception of avidyd radically differs from that of other 
schools. I do not know' of any systematic and comparative study of 
this fundamental problem by a predecessor. I have endeavoured my 
best to be thorough in my treatment and have shown with reference 
to the original data how the approach to the problem has deeply 
influenced the philosophical outlook and conclusions of the different 
schools. I may not be accused of vanity if I modestly claim originality 
for my treatment of avidyd in Yoga, Sankhya, Nyaya, Vaiscsika and 
Saiva schools. As regards the Buddhistic and the Vedantic conceptions 
of avidyd I have given a dispassionate and faithful exposition of the 
treatment accorded to it by the original exponents without the slightest 
leaning to weaken their position. I have given as faithful and power¬ 
ful an exposition of the views of the philosophers as could be expected 
from an orthodox adherent of these systems. I have shown how the 
Jaina philosophers have squarely and boldly faced the sledge-hammer 
blows of the idealistic philosophers and have given their own realistic 
interpretation of the data from which the idealistic conclusion was 
deduced. The Vedantic conception of avidyd has been expounded by 
modem exponents more or less elaborately. But the Jaina criticism 
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of it with all its logical strength has not been dealt with by any previous 
writer so far as my knowledge goes. I have drawn upon original 
writings of the exponents of both the schools, particularly SureSvara 
and Vidyanandi. I have not gone to the later writers such as Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvatl as I did not think that it would serve an additional 
purpose. I have shown the fundamental and irreconcilable difference 
of the philosophical approach and outlook of the Jaina realist from that 
of the Vedantic and Buddhist idealists. The difference is ultimate and 
each has shown himself at his best and strongest. There can be no 
capitulation on the fundamentals and ultimate issues. The onslaughts 
are as powerful and telling as the defence is effective. It can be claimed 
without betrayal of partisan spirit and zeal of orthodoxy that the Jaina 
has laid his hands upon the most vulnerable point in the Vedantist’s 
armoury of defence. The Jaina philosopher has laid enormous stress 
upon the Vedantist's reliance upon experience in his difference from the 
Buddhist nihilist Nagarjuna so far as he is expounded by Candrakirti 
and his critics. The Vedantist has criticized the absolute negativism as 
sponsored by a school of Buddhist sceptics on the ground of self-contra¬ 
diction of experience. The Jaina has shown that the charge of self- 
contradiction is not based upon and cannot be substantiated by pure 
logic. The contradiction is empirical in character. The Jaina therefore 
submits that the Vedantist should not give half-hearted allegiance to 
experience together with its contents. The Vedantist's appeal to the 
ultimate experience in final realization as an unpolarized simple affirma¬ 
tion does not find favour with the Jaina realist who scents mysticism in 
this defence. As regards appeal to the Upanisadic revelation the Jaina 
does not repudiate the validity of the Upanisadic text, but he has his 
own interpretation of the same which is radically different from that of 
the Vedantic monist. As a matter of fact, if we are to believe in the 
Jaina tradition as recorded in the authoritative works’, Mahavira 
himself accepts the Upanisad as an authoritative declaration of ultimate 
truth. This tradition has paramount significance both to the orthodox 
adherents of the Jaina faith and to those of the Vedic school. We 
have not found a single text in the religious and philosophical literature 
of the Buddhists which accepts the validity of the Vedic revelation in 
any form or shape. Of course, Mahavira and his followers have con¬ 
demned the sacrificial religion of the Vedas which accepts and approves 
animal slaughter as a religious act. But not only the Buddhists and 
the Jainas are sceptical of the purity of animal sacrifice but also the 
Sarikhya-Yoga school explicitly denounces animal sacrifice as an act 
of demerit. In the Upanisads also we find denunciation of sacrificial 
religion as a vehicle of salvation. Of course the orthodox exponents 


» Cf. ViBh. 1596-1603. 
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of Vedanta do not regard animal sacrifice as enjoined in the Vedic 
rites as positively sinful. But they frankly and unreservedly assert 
that there can be no hope of salvation through performance of sacrifices 
alone. The renunciation of the world and of the sacrificial religion 
in the life of a recluse is emphasized as the sole means of cultivating 
the spiritual perfection which will put an end to worldly life by ushering 
in final realization of the ultimate truth. We need not be surprised 
at the denunciation of Vedic ritualism by Mahavira or the Buddha if 
we can put up with the unequivocal condemnation of Vedic ritualism 
in the Bhagavadgita . The highest spiritual life is abhorrent of inflict¬ 
ing slightest injury on life and this is happily the unanimous decision 
of the Upanisads and of Mahavira and of the Buddha. 

I have been drawn, in the fourth chapter, to a discussion of the 
Jaina theory of karman which is a highly complicated doctrine with its 
peculiar conception and interminable shades of difference in the working 
out of its details. The belief in the inevitability of the Law of Karman 
is rather common to all schools of Indian philosophy. It rests upon 
the fundamental ethical belief of moral responsibility of a living being. 
It is the prerogative of human life that it has the opportunity to get 
rid of the burden of the heritage of karman which it has acquired from 
beginningless past. Though the Jaina conception of karman as a 
physical substance and the theory of the influx and efiux of karmic 
matter is entirely different from that of the other schools, its difference 
with regard to the results as psychical and ethical forces is not essential 
from that of the other schools. It must be admitted that the Jaina 
theory is highly elaborate and logically consistent. Although several 
writers such as Dr Glasenapp and before him Mr V. R. Gandhi have 
written on the Jaina theory of karman, a philosophical presentation 
of this important doctrine was a desideratum. Apart from the 
importance and interest of the Jaina theory of karman by itself for 
a student of Jaina thought I was impelled to embark upon the subject 
in order to make the Jaina theory of avidya intelligible and complete. 
It was found in the discourse on Jaina conception of avidya that it 
was bound up with the doctrine of karman. Jaina avidya is the 
outcome of karmic veil. And so I had to deal with this important 
ethico-philosophical doctrine as a matter of internal necessity. Once 
drawn into the subject I could not avoid going into the essential and 
salient features of the doctrine though the treatment of the details 
might have an extra-logical look in it. But as the doctrine is very 
little known to students of other branches of philosophy and the 
presentment of it in Mr Gandhi's work is rather popular, and scrappy 
in Dr Glasenapp's thesis, and in view of the possibility of this respect¬ 
able theory being misunderstood as a crudity or oddity, my treatment 
ought to be regarded as a contribution of some philosophical value. 
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I had to cut through the maze of the tangled literature on harm an and 
had to size it up and present it in a logical shape. A curious student 
who may feel impelled to pursue the study of this doctrine in Jaina 
literature will, I hope, now start with a clear perspective which will 
lighten his labour and save him from confusion of issues of which there 
is every risk in the unaided study of the original literature. 

My last chapter is on yoga. Yoga aftirms its faith in the direct 
realization of the ultimate secrets of existence and the possibility of 
its achievement for a human being. It may savour of mysticism. But 
it is mysticism in the noble sense of the term and not in the sense of 
an illogical or anti-intellectual dogmatic assertion of a fact. Philosophy 
must culminate in the conviction of truth. But the intellectual resources 
that are given to a human being, though a valuable possession and 
asset in the progress of higher life, arc found to be inadequate at the 
end of the journey. Philosophy may give us at best an intellectual 
conviction which is not and cannot be a substitute for direct intuition. 
The great teachers of India have unwaveringly affirmed their faith in 
direct intuition. This direct intuition is transcendental because it 
emerges only after the senses have exhausted their functions. The 
Jaina believes that our senses are rather hindrances to the realization of 
full truth. The knowledge that is achieved by means of the senses is 
mediate and indirect. The senses are more or less barriers standing 
between the knower and the truth to be known. Our empirical 
knowledge including that afforded by reason is bound to be hazy, 
indistinct and remote, beause the self does not envisage the reality as 
it is face to face. Besides, our senses do not give us a complete 
picture of the truth but rather, like a prism, they give us a distorted 
and blurred view. According to the Jaina philosopher consciousness 
is not a factitious product. It is innate in us and the fact that 
consciousness comes in contact with reality through a medium and in 
a graduated scale is rather an accident and a limitation. The power 
is there, and once the barrier between the conscious knower and the 
object is removed the full and complete knowledge of reality is bound 
to materialize. The Jaina has shown and other philosophers may 
agree that our imperfection of knowledge is the direct consequence of 
our ethical imperfection imposed by the accumulated burden of kannan 
inherited by the self. The self only inherits what it has acquired in 
the past. This inheritance, call it kannan or avidyti or the Original 
Sin, has got to be done away with. The best and surest means is 
ethical perfection and perfect knowledge which can be acquired by a 
course of spiritual discipline as prescribed by the yogic process. It 
wifi be unscientific attitude to condemn it a priori. It stands as a 
challenge and as an exhortation to make the experiment and to test 
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its validity or otherwise. One thing should be a warning against cheap 
complaisance of attitude and frivolous dismissal of this time-honoured 
discipline. It is this that the greatest teachers of mankind have 
pursued it and extolled it and it will be boldness in excelsis to look 
upon these persons as cranks and faddists. Whatever might be the 
opinion of a modern scholar he ought to have the charity to accept 
my treatment as a methodological necessity in order to complete my 
study of the Jaina philosophy. I do not pretend to be the original 
promulgator of this doctrine but rather an exponent of it. One thing 
I may claim to have done. It is this that I have shown how the 
Jaina conception of yoga is in perfect agreement and harmony with the 
system which was elaborated by Patanjali. This should be regarded 
as a welcome addition to our knowledge. Patanjali’s philosophy is 
more or less widely known. The Jaina system of yoga is little known 
to the modern student and it was an agreeable surprise to me when I 
found in the course of my study the points of agreement which it 
presented to the yogic discipline as expounded by Patanjali and the 
Buddhists. I thought it would be an unpardonable act of dereliction 
on my part if I withheld the results of my study of this interesting 
side of Jaina philosophy from the modern student out of fear for being 
misunderstood. 

I now present the results of my prolonged study to the scholars 
who are interested in philosophical speculations for what they are worth. 
I felt the need of interpreting the ancient philosophy of the Jainas to 
the modern mind in a modem language and a modem way. I how¬ 
ever assure the reader who will honour my humble contribution with 
a perusal that I have been scrupulously faithful to the masters whose 
thoughts I present in this book. In this connection I feel called upon 
to make a full acknowledgment of my deep gratitude and obligation 
to my gurus Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghavi and Professor Dr Satkari 
Mookerjee, to whom this work is dedicated, for the unfailing light 
and guidance received from them during my studies of the original 
texts and in the composition of the work. I must also place on record 
my obligation to my friend Pandit Dalsukh Malvaniya of the Banaras 
Hindu University who has helped me with suggestions and discussion 
of texts and problems. I am also indebted to Professor Rev. Bhikkhu 
J. Kashyap, m.a., with whom I read the Pali Tripitaka and the 
Abhidhamma system of philosophy, for the illuminating guidance I 
received from him at Banaras. 

I take this opportunity of making an acknowledgment of my debt 
to the departed savant the late Mahamahopadhyaya Phanibhusana 
TarkavagiSa who inspired me for the study of Indian philosophy and 
put me on the right track by placing me at the feet of Pandit Sukhlalji 
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Sanghavi. It is my misfortune that I cannot make a present of my 
book to him in this world. It was he who advised me to take to the 
study of Indian philosophy and predieted my success in this field. I 
was further fortunate to receive unbounded favour from the great savant 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Gopinath Kaviraj, M.A., D.Litt., the late 
Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Banaras, who read my work 
in manuscript and whose suggestions have led to the considerable 
improvement of my work. 1 refrain from the futile attempt to praise 
him as no praise can be adequate and on the contrary it is bound to 
result in belittling his unimaginable intellectual and spiritual majesty 
which strikes awe in a scholar who has received instruction from 
him. My debt of gratitude has incalculably increased on account of 
his favouring this humble work with his learned Foreword. To 
Professor Dr P. L. Vaidya, m.a., D.Litt. (Paris), Mayurbhanj 
Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Banaras Hindu 
University, 1 owe a tremendous obligation for the encouragement 1 
received from him. 1 have always found in him the good 
Samaritan whose robust goodness had instilled courage into me 
when my spirits were drooping. He is to me the pattern of a combina¬ 
tion of benevolence and scholarship, which is unfortunately becoming 
rare in these days. To Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan to whom students 
of philosophy look forward as the beacon light and perennial source of 
inspiration, the author feels himself bound by an indissoluble tic of 
gratitude for an act of supreme justice which was conferred by him 
upon the author in the usual course of his duties as the judge of the 
merit of all philosophical works. 

I shall be failing in my duty and guilty of unpardonable ingrati¬ 
tude if I let slip this occasion of placing on record my debt of gratitude 
to the late Babu Bahadursingh Singhi, the great patron of scholars, 
who gave me all encouragement for the prosecution of in)’ studies of 
Jaina philosophy at Banaras under the fostering care and guidance of 
Pandit Sukhlalji Sanghavi. The author cannot find suitable language 
to express his gratefulness to the two large-hearted benefactors of 
Jaina culture Sri Rajendrasingh Singhi, B.com., and Sri Narcndrasingh 
Singhi, M.sc., ll.b., m.l.a., the Singhi brothers, who are worthy sons 
of the worthy father, for the immense goodwill and patronage which 
the author has been receiving at their hands without ceasing. A 
formal expression of gratitude will be too cold an affair in the context 
of cordial relationship and intimacy w'hich subsist between them and 
the author. 

I must here express my gratefulness to Dr Syamaprasad Mookerjec 
who bestowed the P. C. Nahar Research Fellowship upon me when 
he was the President, Post-Graduate Councils in Arts and Science, 
Calcutta University. I should also offer my thanks to the authorities 
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ot the Jain Cultural Research Society, Banaras, for the award of the 
Punamchand K. Kotawala Research Fellowship which enabled me to 
complete my work, and also for the provision they made for its publi¬ 
cation. I am also much indebted to my esteemed friend Pandit 
Narendrachandra Vedantatirtha, M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta 
University, for his kindly revising the proofs of this work. 

Singlii Park Natumal Tatia 

CALCUTTA 19 

31 October 1951 


PRONUNCIATION 

The vowels in Sanskrit are the same as in Italian, except that the sound 
of a approaches that of a in rural, and a that of a in father. A vowel with a 
bar (-) above it is long; r, } are respectively pronounced' as ri, li. The 
consonants are almost as in English, except that g is always hard and the 
sound of c approaches that of eh in church ; p, d etc. (indicated by a dot below) 
are cerebrals and are the same as t in turn, d in drum, and so on ; t, d, n arc 
pure dentals ; the aspirated letters 1 th. gh. ch etc. have the sound of the first 
letter plus an aspiration ; h is like n in sing ; H is like n in tinge ; i is like s in 
sure ; A is a pure aspirate ; m is the symbol of a nasal. 

For the convenience of the general reader the Saiiskrit alphal>et along with 
their transliterations arc given below. 


y a. 
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sn a, 

5 

? i. 

3T U, 3« u, 

3 !. 

e. 

ti[ ai, 

ait 0 , 3^. au. 



Consonants 

$ k. 

** kh, 

*! g. 

* gh, r : h, 

* c, 

^ ch, 

31 j. 

jh, 5t ii. 

i t. 

Z th 

* d. 

S dh, ot n. 

a t, 

th. 

S d. 

^dh, ^ n, 

* P* 

ph, 

« b. 

*Tbh, ^ m. 

* y* 

l r, 

5T 1, 
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c5^ 1, c5l[ lh. 

^ v, 



« s, £ h, 


in or in, : h. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NON-ABSOLUTISTIC ATTITUDE OF 
THE JAINAS 

Culture presupposes history. Thought presupposes culture. Litera¬ 
ture presupposes thought. Language helps thought and thought 
converts language into literature. Literature is the record of history, 
culture and thought. Ancient Indian literature, however, is more a 
record of culture and thought than a record of history. This is why 
we are comparatively in historical darkness about India. But as 
regards records of culture and thought, our heritage is second to none. 
Our Vedic literature can be considered as one of the richest that the 
ancients of the world could produce. It is a record of the Brahmanical 
culture and thought of India. Then there are the Buddhist Pitakas in 
Pali and Jaina Agamas in Prakrit, which are the records of quite a 
distinct current of culture which may be called Sramanic. These form 
the basis for the subsequent Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina litera¬ 
ture that developed in many forms and constitutes today our rich 
literary heritage. We shall limit our attention only to the study of the 
philosophical attitude of the ancient thinkers whose experiences have 
been recorded in the Vedic literature, the Buddhist Pitakas and the 
Jaina Agamas. 


THE BRAHMANA ATTITUDE 

Speculation on the nature of the ultimate source of the universe is 
a common characteristic of human intellect. Kuta ajiita kuta iyath 
visrstih} 1 —From whence did it spring forth, from whence was bom 
this creation? This is the question that stirs the mind of the sage ( rsi) 
of the Nasadiya hymn. He starts with the assertion 'There was then 
neither what is not, nor what is’, a and then speculates whether there 
was deep abysmal water (ambkah kirn dsid gahanam gabhtram )? 
Philosophical misgivings overburden his heart and he says: 'There 
was no death, hence there was nothing immortal. 0 But he imme¬ 
diately reasserts 'That One breathed by Itself without breath, other 
than It there was nothing.' 4 There w r as absolute darkness and a sea 
without light. 'That One' was bom by the power of austerity (tapas). 
'The sages ( rsis ), searching in their heart, discovered in non-existence 

1 Jjtgveda, X. 129. 6. 

* n'i 'sad isin no sad SSIt tadacim— Ibid.. X. 129. z. 

a Ibid., X. 129. 2. 

4 4nld avltam svadhayi tad ekarh 
tasmid dha 'nyan na parafc kificani "sa.— Ibid. 
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the connecting bond of existence .’ 1 But again his mind is overwhelmed 
by doubts and he exclaims ’Who then knows, who has declared it here, 
from whence was born this creation? The gods came later than this 
creation, who then knows whence it arose ? He from whom this creation 
arose, whether he made it or did not make it, the highest seer in the 
highest heaven, he forsooth knows, or does even he not know ?' 1 
Doubt is the starting point of philosophy. Out of the fulness of the 
heart comes the assertion ‘That One breathed by Itself without breath' 
( anid avatam svadhayd tad ekam). But the human intellect is too 
weak to grasp the truth. It falls into the clutches of doubt in moments 
of weakness. The sage rejects the existent (sa 2 ) or the non-existent 
(asaJ) as the ultimate source of the universe and his heart finds solace 
in asserting 'That One' which 'breathed though breathless' ( anid 
avatam). His deep spiritual experience manifests itself in self-contra¬ 
dictory expressions and points to the fact that the ultimate reality is 
inexpressible ( anirvacahiya ). In this famous hymn we can thus 
discern three distinct ways of speculation about creation viz. (i) that 
which bases it on existence (sat), ( 2 ) that which bases it on non-existence 
(asat), and ( 3 ) that which regards the ultimate source as inexpressible 
(anirvacamya). Of these, the first two arc rejected as untenable. The 
universe did not come out of what we call existent (sat) or what we 
call non-existent (as<ri), but out of 'The One’ which cannot be 
expressed in words. How can something come out of the Nought? 
How can we believe that 'In the earliest age of the gods, the existent 
sprang from the non-existent ’? 1 Is it not, again, unmeaning to say 
that the existent came out of the existent? What then is the solution 
of the mystery of existence? This is the question that demanded 
solution from the seer. The answer comes forth from the depth of 
his heart though his mind still remains embarrassed. 

The selfsame question arises in the mind of yet another sage who 
asks 'Who has seen the first-bom, when he that had no bones bore 
him that has bones? Where is the life, the blood, the self of the 
universe? Who went to ask of any who knew ?’ 4 He finds his 
questions answered in the realization 'The real is One, the learned call 
it by various names, Agni, Yama and Matariivan. ’ 3 

In the Upanisads we find these speculations in more concrete 
forms. Sometimes we find that Non-being (asat) was the source of 

1 sato bandhum asati inravindaD 

hj-di prat!?yi kavayo manl$4.— Rgveda. X. 129. 4. 

2 Ibid., X. 129. 6-7 as translated by Max Mttller. 

3 dev&naih pQrvye yugc 'satal? sad ajayata.— Ibid., X. 72. 2. 

4 Ibid., I. 164. 4. 

3 ekam sad vipri bahudha vadanti 

agnirii yamam mitariSvanam 4 huh.— Itgveda. I. 164. 46. 
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Being. 'In the beginning this was non-existent. From it was born 
what exists.' 1 In the Brhadaranyaka also w r e find 'In the beginning 
there was nothing here whatsoever. By death indeed all this was 
concealed.’ 3 Again, in the same Upanisads, we find that Being {sat) 
is the ultimate source of existence. How can existence come out of 
the Nought? 

‘ In the beginning, my dear, there was that only which is, one 
only, without a second. Others say, in the beginning there 
was that only which is not, one only, without a second ; and 
from that which is not, that which is was born. 

‘ But how could it be thus, my dear?’ the father continued. 
'How could that which is be born of that which is not? No, 
my dear, only that which is was in the beginning, one only, 
without a second.’ 3 

Without going into further details which can be found lucidly delineated 
elsewhere we can sum up our enquiry thus: There was controversy 
regarding the exact nature of the ultimate source of creation, and that 
some thought it to have come out of Non-being or Nothing while others 
conceived it to have originated out of Being. There is of course 
controversy regarding the interpretation of 'Non-being' ( asat ). Accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, it means, 'what is opposite of one defined by particular 
name and form', 4 in one word, what is undefined. 'Non-being', 
according to him, refers to Brahman in its primary unrevealed state. 
But if this interpretation is correct, what is the necessity of the refuta¬ 
tion of the theory ‘In the beginning there was that only which is not/* 
which we have quoted above? It is more on the side of fact to admit 
that there were originally two separate and mutually contradictory 
ways of thought which were reconciled or rather reinterpreted into a 
third which regarded reality as inexpressible (anirvacantya). This 
third speculation is found in such passages as 'He who knows the bliss 
of that Brahman , from whence all speech, with the mind, turns away 
unable to reach it, he never fears.' 4 ‘The eye docs not go thither, nor 
the organ of speech, nor mind. We do not know, wc do not under¬ 
stand, how anyone can teach it. It is different from the known, it is 
also above the unknown, thus we have heard from those of old, who 
taught us this. That which is not expessed by speech and by which 

1 asad va idatn agra aslt. tato vai sad aj&yata.— TUp, II. 7 ; also see 
ChUp, III. 19. 1. 

a I. 2. 1. 3 ChUp, VI. 2. 1-2. SBE translation. 

4 Cf. asad iti vy<Lkjta-n!lina-rupa-vi3e$a-viparitaiiipam avilqtam brahmo 
'cyate— SBh on TUp. II. 7 ; also, asad avyakrta-n&marupam— SBh on ChUp, 
III. 19. z. 

8 asad eve 'dam agra Ssit. 

4 yato v4co nivartante aprftpya manasa saha 
Anandarh brabmar.o vidv&n na bibheti kad&cana-— TUp, II. 4. 
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speech is expressed, that alone know as Brahman, not that which 
people here think.' 1 We have found the seed of such speculation in 
the Ndsadiya hymn of the Rgveda. The thinkers of the Upanisads 
have given it a concrete shape. Later on this became a theory and as 
such had a deep influence on the development of the philosophical 
thought of India, Brahmanical, Buddhist as well as Jaina. This will 
be apparent in the course of our study. 

There is a gradual development in the philosophical attitude of 
the sages of the hymns and the thinkers of the Upanisads. The various 
Vedic gods coalesce into One Sat (Absolute).* Gradually this Sat 
replaces the conception of fire (tejas), water, ether (akdia) etc. as the 
ultimate elements of creation. It is now regarded as the material as 
well as the efficient cause of the universe. This Sat is infinite, eternal 
and immutable. It is conscious according to the interpretation of 
Sankara. It is ubiquitous, immortal and unchanging. The universe 
which has sprung forth from It is finite, transitory and mutable. The 
finite self is mortal and changing. 

The doctrine of transmigration or rebirth also can be traced in the 
Vedic hymns. The Vedic people had a belief in the existence of the 
soul ( diman ) as distinct from the body, which after death goes to the 
other world to reap the fruits of its action. In the Upanisads, how¬ 
ever, we find a clear development of the doctrine, 3 although even there 
it is not as developed as with the Buddhists and the Jainas. There are 
scholars who think that the Vedic Aryans had no special doctrines 
about life after death 4 and that the suggestions of the conceptions of 
karman and rebirth belonged to the aboriginal Indian thinkers who 
had their own distinct culture and philosophy, the remnants of which 
can still be traced in the non-Brahmanical systems of Jainism and 
Buddhism. But were original promulgators and systematizers of 
Buddhist and Jaina doctrines non-Aryans? From tradition we have 
it that the original Tirthankaras and the Buddhas were Ksatriya princes 
who were as influential a part of the Aryan community as the Brahmins 
were. The complex doctrine of karman, which is the exponent of 
ethical freedom of the will and is derived from the theory of law r of 
causation as applied in the moral field, is the outcome of vigorous 
philosophical thought. We do not find in the autochthonous aboriginal 

* KUp. 1 3. 

* Cf. ekam sad vipri bahudhi vadanti.— Rgveda, I. 164. 46. 

a BfUp, VI. 2 . 16 . 

4 Cf. ' The references to transmigration which have been seen in the 
Rgveda are all of the most improbable character: it is to ignore the nature 
of poetry to press the wish that there may be long life for man among the gods 

into the view that it contemplates rebirth.'—A. B. Keith: The Religion 

and Philosophy of the Veda and Vpanishads (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 32), 
p. 570. ' - . • 
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races of India, who are still alive, any developed philosophical doctrine 
about moral responsibility which is the foundation of the doctrine of 
karman. It is entirely speculative to seek to affiliate this important 
doctrine, which has been the universal principle of all systems of 
thought, to non-Aryan sources. The development of the doctrine 
is the work of the Aryan mind and there is no evidence to show 
that it was borrowed from others. In the philosophical hymns of 
the Vedas we find highly developed metaphysical conceptions, which 
have been gathered up into the later speculations. These have been 
the starting point and fountain of philosophical thought in India. Until 
indubitable crucial evidence be forthcoming it is safe to hold that the 
Aryan mind developed these philosophical theories under the stress of 
circumstances and the urge of the human intellect to find an explana¬ 
tion of the mysteries of the universe. It is safer still to suspend one's 
judgment about the original source. To assert even tentatively that 
the theory of rebirth and the law of karman were the invention of the 
non-Aryans smacks of dogmatism. 

A developed theory of rebirth presupposes a developed theory of 
karman which again presupposes a developed ethical attitude. The 
conception of Rta in the Rgveda anticipates the Law of Karman and 
gives an idea of the ethical attitude of the Vedic people. It furnishes 
us with a standard of morality. Ordered conduct is called a true vow r 
( vrata ).* Punishment is invoked against a liar, an abuser, a thief, 
and an adulterer. 2 Virtues and vices are distinguished. Of course, 
all this is only treated as a side issue. But it is not very difficult to find 
that the attitude of the Vedic people was as much ethical and religious 
as it was secular. They believed as much in the ethical values as in 
the secular attainments. There were sages among them who devoted 
their life exclusively to the attainment of spiritual enlightenment. It 
is, however, only in the Upani§ads that a radical change takes place on 
a mass scale. The conception of the fivefold duties of man towards 
gods, seers (ms), manes (pitrs), men and lower creation was developed 
in the Brahmanas. It was, of course, in the Upanisads that the Aryan 
attitude becomes supremely ethical. It is here that the philosophical 
insight is wedded to ethical wisdom which gradually developed, as we 

1 IP, Vol. I, pp. 109-110. 

' 3 Cf. yo mi pikena manasi carantam 
abhica$te anftebhir vacobhih 

ye va bhadram dQ$ayanti svadhabhih 

yo aiv&n&ih yo gav&xh yas tanun&m 
ripuh stenah steyakid dabhram etu 
ni $a biyat&xb tanva ta na ca. 

— Rgveda. VII. 104. 8 et seq. 
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have said, under the stress of circumstances and the urge of human 
intellect to find an explanation of the mysteries of the universe. It is 
here that the search for the covetablc (preyas) completely surrenders to 
the search for the good (preyas). 1 Philosophy illumines the goal while 
ethics shows the pathway leading to it. Philosophy leads to the identi¬ 
fication of self with the Absolute ( Brahman) which is Truth, Conscious¬ 
ness and Infinite. 1 The ethical sense finds expression in such passages as 
‘He who forms desires (kdma) in his mind, is born again through his 
desires here and there. But to him whose desires arc fulfilled (parydpta- 
kdma ) and who is conscious of the true Self (within himself) all 
desires vanish, even here on earth. The Self cannot be gained by 
Scripture (pravacana ), nor by understanding ( medhd ), nor by much 
learning (fruta). He whom the Self chooses, by him the Self can be 
gained. The Self chooses him (his body) as His own. Nor is that Self 
to be gained by one who is destitute of strength (balahlnena), or without 
earnestness (pramdddt ), or without proper meditation (tapaso va 'Py 
alihgat). But if a wise man strives after it by those means (by strength, 
earnestness, and proper meditation), then his self enters the home of 
Brahman. When they have reached Him (the Self), the sages become 
satisfied with knowledge (jhdnatrptdh) , they have realized their Self 
(,kftdtmdnah), their passions have passed away (t/I taragdh), and they 
are tranquil (praidntdh). The wise, having reached Him who is 
omnipresent everywhere, devoted to the Self, enter into Him wholly.’ J 
Desire {kama) has been laid down as the cause of rebirth. Scriptural 
knowledge, logical understanding and academic learning are rejected 
as the pathway to spiritual realization. Spiritual strength and vigour, 
constant vigilance and readiness, and renunciation and asceticism are 
given as the means to freedom. When freed, the self attains 
consummation of knowledge, realizes itself and becomes passionless and 
tranquil. 'When thou hast surrendered all this, then thou mayest enjoy. 
Do not covet the wealth of any man' 4 —such is the ethical principle of 
the Upanisads. 'Knowing Him, the Self (Atman), the Brahmins 
relinquish the desire for posterity, the desire for possessions, the desire 
for worldly prosperity and go forth as mendicants.’* Spiritual eman¬ 
cipation (mok$a) means identification of the self with the Brahman. 
In the famous passage of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad Yajnavalkya 
describes to his wife Maitreyi the nature of the released soul as one with 
the highest reality and being not definable in terms of anything else. 7 
Emancipation ( moksa ) is as indefinable and ineffable as the Brahman, 
inasmuch as the former is nothing but the realization of the latter. 

1 Cf- KaUp, II. 2. 3 Cf. satyarh jnanara anantam brahma— TUp. II. i. 

* AIuUp, III. 2. 2-5. SBE translation (slightly modified). 

X- *B r Up. III. 5 . 1. «IV. 5 . 15. 

7 Sir S. Radhakrishnan : Gautama the Buddha, p. 57. 
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To sum up: The Vedic thinkers speculated in more than one way 
on the ultimate source of the universe—some regarded Sat as the 
ultimate source, some derived existence from Non-existence, and yet 
a third group regarded ultimate reality as indefinable. Gradually 
polytheism gives place to monotheism and monotheism is replaced by 
monism. Speculation and realization move hand in hand. When logic 
contradicts itself, spiritual realization comes to its help. Ultimate 
reality is conceived as Truth, Consciousness and Infinite. Conceptions 
of kartnan and rebirth were systematized in the Upanisads. Originally 
the Aryan attitude was more metaphysical than ethical. It becomes 
supremely ethical only in the Upanisads. Asceticism asserts itself at 
this stage. The conception of spiritual emancipation ( moksa ) finds 
importance in the Upanisads. The state of release is as indefinable as 
the ultimate reality. The world that we sec is the world of change. 
It is finite existence. Pure Consciousness alone is real. It is eternal 
and infinite. It is unchanging. Our empirical self is finite and chang¬ 
ing. The real self which is Brahman is infinite and unchanging. It is 
consciousness. It is bliss. 

It is to be noticed in this connection that these speculations 
did not take the shape of rigid theories. They were only free 
and supple soarings of the philosophical minds. It is only in 
the hands of later thinkers that they crystallized into rigid doctrines 
which were in vogue at the time of the Buddha and Mahavira. 
We shall now sec how these problems were tackled by these two 
great personalities. 


THE BUDDHIST ATTITUDE 

The attitude of the Buddha was out and out rationalistic. He is 
reported once to have said to the Kalamas: 'This I have said to you, 
O Kalamas, but you may accept it not because it is a report, not because 
it is a tradition, not because it is so said in the past, not because it is 
given from (our) basket (or scripture, pitaka), not for the sake of 
discussion, nor for the sake of a particular method, nor for the sake of 
careful consideration, nor for the sake of the forbearance with wrong 
views, nor because it appears to be suitable, nor because your preceptor 
is a recluse, but if you yourselves understand that this is so meritorious 
and blameless, and when accepted, is for benefit and happiness, then 
you may accept it.’ 1 He used also to say to his disciples that in ascer¬ 
taining truth ‘ A Bodhisattva rests on reasons ( yukti-sarana ) and not 

* ANi, Part I, III. 65. 14. PTS. Also Cf. 

tSpac chedac ca nikas.it suvaranam iva panditaih 
parlksya bhik$avo grahyarii madvaco na tu gauravit. 

— Jndnas&ra-samvccaya. ^r. 
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on a person (pudgalasarana) though things might be explained by an 
Elder ( sthavira ), or an experienced man, or Tathagata or the Order 
(sangha). Thus resting on reason and not on a person he does not 
move away from the truth, nor does he follow the faith of others.' 1 
We have referred to the theories that were prevalent and much dis¬ 
cussed among thinkers before the advent of the Buddha. The Buddha 
considered the following problems as unexplainable ( avyakata ) and 
refused to answer them either in the affirmative or in the negative: 
whether the world is eternal or the world is not-eternal ; whether the 
world is finite or the world is infinite ; whether the soul and the body 
are identical or they are different ; whether the Tathagata (soul) exists 
after death, or he does not exist after death, or whether the Tathagata 
both exists and does not exist after death, or whether the Tathagata 
neither exists nor does not exist after death.* All these questions are 
not answerable. There are four kinds of questions: (i) which arc 
eikdihSa-vyakaraniya, i.e., answerable with certainty or categorically, 
e.g., 'Will every one who is bom die?' 'Yes' is the reply ( 2 ) 
vibhajya-vydkarantya, that which is to be explained by making a 
division, e.g., 'Is every one reborn after death?' The reply is: 'One 
free from passions ( kleias ) is not reborn, but one who is not so is 
reborn ;' ( 3 ) prati-prcchd-vyakaramya. that which is to be explained 
by putting another question, e.g., ‘Is man superior or inferior?' It 
is necessary here to ask: 'In relation to what?' 'If in relation to 
animals, he is superior. But if in relation to gods, he is inferior ;' 
( 4 ) sthdpaniya , that which is to be set aside, e.g., 'Are the skandhas 
(aggregates) the same as the living being (saliva)?’ This question 
is not to be answered. For, according to the Buddhists there is nothing 
known as a living being. And so the question is like the question: 
'Is the son of a barren woman black or white?' 3 If the question is 
based on the presumption of what is a fiction, it cannot be answered. 
It is a defect of metaphysics that, in most cases, it proceeds with 
absurd hypotheses. Take, for instance, the question of existence. The 
metaphysical attitude usually tries to imagine the origin of existence 
in non-existence on the analogy of the commonplace experience of 
creation. We usually experience that a thing which was non-existent 
comes into existence, or is brought into existence by some agent. This 
commonplace experience is responsible for our intellectual unrest which 
we seek to end by finding out in non-existence the seed of existence. 
This unrest leads us to metaphysics. Our logical sense finds self-contra- 

1 BodhisattvabhSmi, I. XVII; The Basic Conception of Buddhism, pp. 11-12. 

* See MNi. CMamaluthya Sttfto 63 ; The Basic Conception of Buddhism, 
pp. 12-13. 

3 See The Basic Conception of Buddhism, pp. 18-19, as well as footnote 
to p. 19 for reference. Cf. YD. Bhdsya IV. 33. Milindapraina. IV. 2. 5. 
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diction in our imagining in non-existence the seed of existence, and 
consequently we reject the conclusion, and try to form another which 
is intended to be logically consistent. We now derive existence from 
existence. But at this stage wc become conscious of the futility of 
our speculation, because we have reached just the point from which we 
started. The Buddha was conscious of the absurdity of a priori 
metaphysical speculations moving in a vacuum, and so rejected the 
metaphysical vagaries as unanswerable. We shall consider here some 
such problems and the Buddha's attitude towards them. 

Let us begin with Eternalism {Sassaiavdda). The Brahmajdla 
Sutta assigns the origin of such doctrine to the development of the 
power of remembering the former births due to some spiritual advance¬ 
ment. Some again arrive at this theory by means of logic and reason¬ 
ing. 1 It is stated in the Majjhima Niftdya 2 that the self {attd), 
according to the Eternalists (Sassatavadins) , is the speaker, feeler, and 
enjoyer of the fruits of good and evil actions (kamma), is permanent 
(nicca), fixed ( dhruva ), eternal (sassata), unchangeable {aparinama- 
dhamma), and is steadfast like the so-called eternal objects viz. the 
Sun, Moon, ocean, earth and mountain. 5 Memory of the past is 
responsible for the idea of persistence or permanence. 4 Abstract logic 
also sometimes leads to the same conclusion. According to the 
Ucchedavdda (nihilism), on the other hand, the soul is believed to 
become extinct after death. The Buddha's attitude to these problems 
is clearly expressed in the following dialogue: 

* Is sorrow, Gotama, due to oneself ( sayamkatam )?’ 

' Not so, 0 Kassapa.'—Thus said the Lord. 

* Is sorrow then, Gotama, due to another ( parakatam)V 

' Not so, 0 Kassapa.'—Thus said the Lord. 

' Is then this sorrow, Gotama. due to oneself as well as due to 
another?' 

* Not so, 0 Kassapa.'—Thus said the Lord. 

* Is then this sorrow, Gotama, neither due to oneself, nor due 
to another?’ 

' Not so, 0 Kassapa.’—Thus said the Lord. 


1 Sec Dr. N. Dutt's Early Monastic Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 49. 

>1, p. 8. 

a Dr. N. Dutt: Op. cit., p. 50. 

* Cf. * Endow this mind with memory, and specially with the desire to 
dwell on the past; give it the faculty of dissociating and of distinguishing: 
it will no longer only note the present state of the passing reality ; it will 
represent the passing as a change, and therefore as a constant between what 
has been and what is.'—Bergson: Creative Evolution. (1928 edition), p. 310. 

JP-2 
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Then the Buddha expounded the position in the following way: 

' If he who suffers is the same as he who does, then, 0 Kassapa, 
it is admitted that the sorrow is due to one who was existent, 
and consequently the agent is admitted as eternal {sassata). 

‘ If again someone does, and someone else suffers, then, 
0 Kassapa, it is admitted that one suffers for what is done 
by another, and consequently the agent is admitted as extinct 
(ucchedatn etam). 

' The Tathagata, O Kassapa, avoids both these ends and 
preaches the Law (dhammam) by adopting the middle course 
{majjhena). Avijja (ignorance) causes sahkhara (tendencies), 
sahkhara causes vihhana 1 (resultant consciousness) and so on. 
Thus originates this khandha (aggregate) of absolute sorrow. 
By the total cessation of ignorance tendencies ( sankharas ) 
cease. By the cessation of tendencies, vihhdna (conscious¬ 
ness) ceases, and so on. Thus the khandha (aggregate) of 
absolute sorrow ceases ( nirodho hoti).’* 

The Buddha, consistently with his doctrine of the Middle Path, 
could not give his reply either in the affirmative or in the negative. 
For, if it were in the former it would be eternalism (taivatavada), 
while in the latter it would be nihilism ( ucchedavada ). But he 
accepted neither of them, as his doctrine is free from both of them.* 

The problem of finiteness and infiniteness of the world is also 
treated in the same way. It is also regarded as an unanswerable ques¬ 
tion. The problem arises in the mind due to the absurd presuppositions 
and imaginary constructions. The imagination gives various dimen¬ 
sions, finite and infinite, limited and unlimited, to the world and 
consequently our intellect forms various conceptions which do not 
deserve affirmation or negation. They are only fictions of the mind. 

The Buddha's attitude towards the problem of the relation of 
body {ianra) and soul (jlva) is revealed from the following dialogue: 

' What, O Lord, is jardmarana (decay-and-death) ? Whom 
again docs this decay-and-death belong to?' 

' It is not a proper question'—said the Lord. 

‘ If one, O Bhikkhu, would ask 'What is decay-and-death, and 
whom does this decay-and-death belong to?', and if one, 0 
Bhikkhu, would ask 'Is decay-and-death different, and is one 

1 patisandhivasena ekUnavTsatividham pavattivascoa dvatiihsavidham 
vjpikacittaifi vwn&narii ruma— Abhidhammatthavibhdvini-tikd. Sinhalese edition, 
1933. P- 134- 

*SNi. XII. 17. 7.15. Also see Uadhyamakakdrikd, XII, 1. 

* Th4 Basic Conception of Buddhism, p. 15 and the footnotes. 
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whom this decay-and-death belongs to also different?’, both 
would mean the same thing, differing only in modes of 
expression. If one, 0 Bhikkhu, were to maintain that the 
self is identical with the body, then there would be no use of 
endeavouring for release ( brahmacariyavaso na ho it); and if 
one were to maintain that the self is different, and the body 
is different, then also, O Bhikkhu, there would be no use of 
endeavouring for release. Having avoided, 0 Bhikkhu, both 
these two extremes, the Tathagata preaches the Law by 
adopting the middle course—depending upon birth (jati- 
paccaya) there is decay-and-death.' 1 

The self (or soul) is neither different from nor identical with the 
body. If it were accepted that the self is identical with the body, then 
it would mean that the self perishes along with the body. The con¬ 
sequence is unrelieved materialism (or nihilism) which implies all stop 
to all progress towards release. Again, if the soul were different from 
the body, decay-and-death would have no effect on the soul. The soul 
would always remain as it is. This will lead to eternalism which too 
puts stop to all endeavours for final release. This is the difficulty 
that led the Buddha to avoid both these extremes. The so-called self 
or the soul is, according to him, nothing but am aggregate of rupa 
(material form), vedattd (feeling), sahjhd (perception), samskdra (co¬ 
efficients of consciousness), and vijhana (consciousness)—all of which 
are impermanent (aniccam), full of sorrow ( dukkham ) and not-self 
(anatta ). This is beautifully expressed in the following dialogue: 

‘ . Now what do you think, 0 Susima, is the material 

form {riipam) permanent or impermanent?’ 

' Impermanent, 0 Lord.' 

‘ But is .that which is impermanent, sorrow or joy?' 

‘ Sorrow, 0 Lord.' 

* Now that which is impermanent, full of sorrow, and subject 
to change, is it proper to say of it, 'This is mine, this am I, 
this is my self?’ 

' Certainly not, 0 Lord.’ 

In the same way the Buddha dealt also with the remaining four 
viz. vedand (feeling), sahhd (perception), sahkhdra (coefficients of 
consciousness) and vinhdna (consciousness). Then he said: 

* Therefore, O Susima, all material forms, that had been in the 
past, that are to-be in the future as well as that are at present, 
whether they be internal (ajjhattam) or external, gross or 
subtle, good or bad, near or distant—are not mine, are not 
myself, and are not my self. All this should be properly 
realized as such with true wisdom.' 


» SNi. XII. 35. 5. 
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The Buddha then spoke the same thing of vedand (feeling), 
sahitd (perception), sahkhdra (coefficients of consciousness), and 
vinndna (consciousness). 1 

The so-called self here is demonstrated to be devoid of any essence. 
It is shown to dissolve into nothing. It is at best an aggregate of 
r&pa (material form), vedand (feeling) etc. which never coalesce into 
one indivisible entity. The synthetic reference of our perceptions is 
responsible for the idea of an unchanging substance called soul. But, 
as has been shown above, there is nothing like soul or what belongs to 
soul. This leads to the finding that substance is an unreal fiction, in 
other words, the doctrine of suhna (voidity or substancelessness). This 
will be clear from the following dialogue: 

' O Lord,' asked Ananda, 'It is said—void is the world, void 
is the world (sunno loka)—Why is it so said, 0 Lord, that 
the world is void.' 

* As, 0 Ananda, (all) this is devoid ( Surinam ) of self (attend) 
or what belongs to self ( attaniyena va), so it is said that the 
world is void. What, Ananda, is devoid of self or what 
belongs to self? 

' The cakkhu (eye), 0 Ananda, is devoid of self or what 
belongs to self. The rdpas (objects of eye) are also devoid of 
self or what belongs to self. The cakkhu-vinndna (eye- 
consciousness) is devoid of self or what belongs to self. The 
cakkhu-samphassa (eye-contact) is devoid of self or what 
belongs to self. . . Whatever feeling, pleasant or painful or 
neutral, that arises depending upon mano-samphassa (mind- 
contact), that is also devoid of self or what belongs to self. 

' As, O Ananda, (all) this is devoid of self or what belongs to 
self, so is it said that the world is void.'* 

When there is no soul, how can there be what belongs to it? And 
therefore, the sense, the object, the sense-object contact and the 
resultant consciousness—all these are devoid of essence and as such are 
void. They are only passing states. But it is absurd to ask 'Whose 
states?'—a question which it is very difficult to eradicate from the 
mind once for all. This tendency of the human mind lies at the back 
of the metaphysics of etemalism which the Buddha was determined to 
abolish. The word attd (Sanskrit atnid), with the Buddha, means 
something absolutely permanent, immutable and eternal. It is this 
conception of attd that he rejected as absurd. 

1 SNi. XII, 70. 32-42. 

2 s Ni. XXXV. 85 (2). Atta here may also be taken in the sense of 
svabhava. 'nature*. 
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Now let us see what the Buddha spoke of nirvana (emancipation) 
from the following dialogue 1 : 

. • • Does, O Lord, Tathagata exist after death?—asked King 
Pasenadi. 

' The question whether a Tathagata exists after death has been 
left avydkata (unexplained) by me, O Maharaja.' 

' Docs not then, O Lord, Tathagata exist after death?' 

' This too viz. whether Tathagata does not exist after death has 
been left avydkata (unexplained) by me, O Maharaja.' 

Does then, O Lord, Tathagata both exist as well as not exist 
after death?' 

' This too . . . has been left unexplained by me, O Maharaja/ 

* * * 

Then said the King: ‘ What is, O Lord, the reason, what the 
cause of that being left avydkata (unexplained)?' 

' I put, 0 Maharaja, this question to you yourself, you may 
answer as you think proper. 

' What do you think, O Maharaja, have you got any such 
calculator ( ganaka ), cashier ( muddika ) or statistician 

( sahkhdyaka ) as can count the grains of sand of the Ganges 
and say ‘These grains are so many' ... or 'These grains are 
so many hundred thousands’?' 

‘ Not certainly, O Lord.’ 

' Have you, again, got any such calculator, cashier or 
statistician as can measure the water of the great ocean, and 
can say This is equal to so many dlhakas- of water' ... or 
‘This is equal, to so many hundred thousand dlhakas of 
water’?' 

‘ Not certainly, O Lord.’ 

' What is the reason here?’ 

* Great indeed, O Lord, is the ocean, deep, immeasurable, 
unfathomable.’ 

* Exactly so, O Maharaja, that form ( riipa ) of Tathagata is 
totally annihilated, uprooted, made like a tala (palmyra) tree 
whose head is cut off ( tdlavatthukatam ), has gradually 
reached extinction ( anabhdvagatam ), made incapable of grow¬ 
ing again in future. Being free from the knowledge of r&pa 
(form), 0 Maharaja, the Tathagata is deep, immeasurable 
and unfathomable like the great ocean. Thus it is not proper 

ISM, XLIV. I. 22-34. 

8 One alhaka is equal to two maunds (Vide Monier-Williams* Sanskrit - 
English Dictionary). 
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to say that the Tathagata exists after death . . . nor is it 
proper to say that he docs neither exist nor does not exist 
after death.' 

The Buddha spoke the same thing about the annihilation etc. of 
vedand (feeling), sanna (perception), sankhdra (coefficients of con¬ 
sciousness) and viniidna (consciousness) of a Tathagata who, when 
freed from all these, becomes deep, immeasurable, unfathomable. 

This critical and rationalistic attitude of the Buddha towards 
metaphysical problems is responsible for the development in later 
times of a number of mutually conflicting metaphysical doctrines within 
the fold of Buddhism. The Buddha's attitude, however, was one of 
strict avoidance of all metaphysics which he considered as futile, 
because he held that one might die before one gets elucidation of these 
problems. 1 Nor was there anything esoteric in his preaching. The 
Buddha, on his deathbed, is reported to have said to Ananda: 

* I have preached the truth without making any distinction 
between exoteric and esoteric doctrine (anantaram abdhirath 
kalva) for, in respect of truth, Ananda, the Tathagata has no 
such thing as the ‘closed fist of a teacher’ who keeps some¬ 
thing back.' 3 

The Buddha avoided the extremes because the admission of any one 
of the extremes would involve either nihilism or eternalism—either of 
which doctrines implies futility of endeavour for final release. The 
hypothesis of eternalism is as much inconsistent with the idea of final 
release as the hypothesis of nihilism. Eternalism implies inherent 
perfection while nihilism implies its impossibility. It is in order to 
avoid these two undcsired consequences that the Buddha adopted the 
middle course and left these problems avyakata (unexplained). 3 
These were time-honoured problems and as such the dogmatic minds 
could not get rid of them. The absolutely rationalistic mind of the 
Buddha, however, found absurdities in them and completely got rid of 
them. The truth is too deep to get expression in words. Then there 
was every possibility of it being misunderstood. It is due to these 
reasons that the Buddha did not explain it. Whenever he was asked 
to explain the truth, he asked the enquirer to endeavour to see it for 
himself instead of knowing it from him. The truth cannot be expressed 
in language. It is to be realized. 4 His refusal to explain does not 
mean that he upheld agnosticism, because he believed in realization 
and asked the enquirer to realize for himself. He characterized 

1 See the Buddha's dialogue with Milunkaputta, MNi, 63. 

* DNi. II, p. 100 (PTS edition). s Ibid. 

4 DNi. IT. p. 217 (PTS). See The Basic Conception of Buddhism. 
pp. 23-24. 
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nirvana (emancipation) as deep, immeasurable and unfathomable and 
as such cannot be a nihilist. His attitude is one of a thorough 
rationalist who would refuse to enter into enquiries which were self- 
contradictory on the face of it. To know from others what can only 
be realized by oneself is absurd. And to express in words what can 
only be felt is still more absurd. Thought and language have their 
own shortcomings. If we can think only in terms of subject-object or 
substance-quality relation, our language also, being only an expression 
of thought, cannot be free from these. It is the characteristic of our 
thought and language that they make immobile of what is mobile, 
static of what is dynamic, eternal of what is evanescent and fleeting. 1 
This leads to etemalism. The other extreme is materialism which 
believes in death as total extinction of personality. It denounces all 
efforts for final release as absurd and irrational. Self-interest is the 
only thing worth pursuit. Absence of self-interest means absence of 
everything else. Annihilation of individuality means annihilation of 
all. If I cannot remember the past, the past is non-existent. If I 
cannot keep my individuality of this life intact after death, there cannot 
be anything beyond death. This is materialism. It can also be called 
nihilism. Extreme interest in individuality and gross selfishness is the 
spring of this attitude of mind. It is bom of the total disregard of 
everything unselfish in our attitude. The Buddha avoided both these 
by keeping aloof from all dialectics. His dialogues arc full of 
philosophical wisdom and quite immune from sophistry and cheap 
metaphysical quibbles. The Buddha's dhamta (Law) is well said 
(svakkh&to), the result of it can be realized in this world (sandi(thiko), 
it is immediate ( akdliko ), it says 'come-and-see' ( ehipassiko ), it brings 
about nivvana or emancipation ( opanayiko ), it is to be realized by the 
wise in their own hearts ( paccattam veditabbo vinnuht). 

The Buddha's attitude was more ethical than metaphysical. 
Harman and rebirth were acknowledged as facts. They were axioms 
with the Buddha. His interest was riveted on finding out the pathway 
to freedom from this cycle of existence. Metaphysics is allowed as 
subservient to this end. Psychological analysis is more helpful for the 
purpose than metaphysical speculation. Suffering and sorrow are 
universal facts and every individual seeks redemption from them. The 
Buddha starts from these facts. Perpetual change is also given to our 

1 C/. 'Such is the first proceeding of our thought: it dissociates each 
change into two elements—the one stable, definable for each particular case, 
to wit, the Form ; the other indefinable and always the same, Change in 
general. And such, also, is the essential operation of language. Forms are 
all that it is capable of expressing. It is reduced to taking as understood 
or is limited to suggesting a mobility which, just because it is always un¬ 
expressed, is thought to remain in all cases the same .'—Creative Evolution 

PP■ 344 * 5 - 
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experience. Substance is merely a creation of the staticizing tendency 
of the h uman mind which itself, on analysis, is found to be nothing 
but an ever renewing aggregate of consciousness, feeling, perception 
(sanjiid) and coefficients of consciousness ( samskdra ). The evil 
passions of lobha (greed), dosa (aversion) and moha (delusion), which 
a human being shares in common with animals, constitute bondage of 
existence. Rational life is actuated by a-lobha (absence of greed), 
a-dosa (absence of aversion) and a-moha (absence of delusion). Eman¬ 
cipation means freedom from evil passions. Life, as it is, is an evil, 
and to get rid of evil is to get rid of life. In this context emancipation 
means freedom from all life. Faith in the continuation of pure 
untainted consciousness after emancipation is as much a heresy as the 
faith in a permanent substance called soul ( atmd ). With the cessation 
of the trsnd (craving) ceases the vijndna (consciousness) even as the 
flame of a lamp is extinguished (by the exhaustion of oil, wick etc .). 1 

The Buddha expounded the four noble truths ( cattdri driya- 
saccdni ) of sorrow ( dukkha ), causal chain of sorrow ( dukkha- 
samudaya), cessation of sorrow ( dukkha-nirodha ) and the path leading 
to the cessation of sorrow (dukkha-nirodha-gdmini patipadd).* Birth, 
decay, disease, death, bewailings etc. are all nothing but sorrow. 
Non-fulfilment of desires also is sorrow. In brief, the aggregate 
of riipa (form), vedand (feeling) etc., that springs from strong attach¬ 
ment is sorrow. This is the first noble truth of sorrow. The causal 
chain of avidyd (ignorance), samskdra (tendencies), vijndna (con¬ 
sciousness) etc. explains the origin of the aggregate of sorrow. This 
is the second truth which finds out the original cause of this sorrowful 
existence. By the cessation of the cause, the effect naturally ceases. 
The second truth thus leads to the discovery of the third which is 
called dukkiianirodha (cessation of sorrow). When the cause is known, 
the effect can be eliminated by eliminating the cause. What originates 
must cease. If suffering is a fact and if it is determined by well- 
defined conditions, it goes without saying that there must be cessation 
of suffering. The third truth can thus be considered as only a 
corollary of the first two. The fourth truth lays down the path to 
freedom or emancipation. It is called the eightfold path ( atthangiko 
maggo). It consists of right view (sammd-ditfhi), right resolution 
( sammd-samkappo ), proper words (sammd-vded), proper action ( samma - 
kammanta), proper means of livelihood (sammd-djiva), proper exertion 
(samtnd-vdydma), mindfulness in the right way (samma-sati) and 
proper meditation ( sammd-samddhi ). Of these the first two relate to 

1 Cf. vinnapassa nirodhena tanhakkhayavimuttino 

p&jjotasseva nibbinam vimokkho hoti cetaso ti. 

— ANi, m. 89. 2 (Pt I, p. 236, PTS). 


2 Ibid.. III. 61. 6 ; et seq. 
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pahnd (wisdom), the next three to sila (good conduct) and the last 
three to satnadhi (meditation). The Buddha gave equal importance to 
each of them. 'Abstinence from all evils, acquisition of the good, and 
purification of one's own mind—this is the teaching of the Buddha.' 1 
Attachment and aversion obscure the good tendencies. It is because of 
this that the teaching (sasana)—though effectively expounded—has 
little influence on the mass mind. Self-interest has a blinding effect. 
It keeps us tied to the past and the static. The common mass rolls 
downwards. It is necessary to turn the face upward and go against 
the common flow. It is due to this difficulty that the Buddha 
hesitated to preach his dhamma (Law). The Buddha, after he had 
realized enlightenment ( bodhi ), is reported to have said to himself 'Now 
it is useless to proclaim what I have attained by strenuous effort, for 
this dhamma (Law) is not easily understandable by those who arc sunk 
in attachment and aversion. This goes against the current, is subtle, 
deep, very difficult to realize and atomic. Those coloured with attach¬ 
ment and covered by mass of darkness will not see it.' a But this 
hesitation did not last long. Immense love for the suffering humanity 
asserted itself and the Buddha heard the voice of Brahma (a god) 
‘Rise up, 0 valiant warrior, thou hast won the war and art free from 
debt. Travel now in the world. Let the Blessed One teach the 
dhamma (Law). There will be persons who will understand it.'* Love 
( 1 maitrl ), compassion (karuna), sympathetic joy (muditd) and indiffer¬ 
ence ( upeksa ) were predominant in his character. 

THE JAINA ATTITUDE 

Before studying the attitude of Mahavira to the metaphysical 
problems, it will be helpful to begin with his attitude towards life. A 
major part of Mahavira's teaching was concerned with the appeal not 
to interfere with the lives of others. Sorrow and suffering were as 
much the facts with Mahavira as with the Buddha. To get rid of the 
cycle of worldly existence was the common end of both of them as of 
the Upanisadic thinkers. The Buddha found everything impermanent 
and hence sorrowful and substanceless. But Mahavira’s attitude was 

1 sabbapapassa akaranam kusalassa upasampadi 
sacittapariyodapanam etam buddhjlna s&sanam. 

• — Dhammapada. 183 (XIV. 5). 

3 kicchena me adhigatam halaih dani pakasitum 
r&gadosaparetehi n&yaifa dhamtno susambudho 
patisotagSmi nipupam gambhiram duddasam anurfa 
rigarattS. na dakkhanti tamokhandhena 3 Lvuta. 

— Mah&vagga, I. 5. 3. 

3 Utthehi vira vijitasarhg&ma satthav&ha anapa vicara loke 
desetu bhagava dhaimnam annStaro bhavissanti. 

— -Mah&vagga, I. 5. 7. 

JP-3- 
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not so radical. If the Upanisadic thinkers found the immutable reality 
behind the world of phenomena and plurality, and the Buddha 
denounced everything as fleeting and sorrowful and pointed to the 
futility of all speculation, Mahavira adhered to the common experience, 
found no contradiction between permanence and change and was free 
from all absolutism. Existence is not an evil by itself and so freedom 
docs not mean total cessation of it. With the Upanisadic thinkers what 
is impermanent is sorrowful and only empirical. The reality there¬ 
fore is what is permanent and blissful. With the Buddha also every¬ 
thing is impermanent and hence sorrowful and substanceless. Freedom, 
therefore, means total cessation. But Mahavira did not believe in 
absolute permanence or total cessation. If life were accepted as an 
illusory phenomenon, or if it were accepted as nothing but evil and 
suffering, absolute permanence or total cessation would be the truth or 
the desired goal. But with Mahavira change was as much real as 
permanence, and so his position was quite distinct from those of the 
absolutists. Freedom means freedom from passions only. It is a 
qualitative change rather than total cessation. 

The preaching of ahimsd (non-injury) is the most important task 
of Mahavlra's life. Feeling of immense respect and responsibility for 
life inspires his activities. Suffering is an evil, and to impose suffering 
is to impose evil. Unless and until we are conscious of the vicissitudes 
of the soul, its transmigrations, we are not on the proper path. One 
who is conscious of these facts is dyd-vax (believer in soul), logd-vdi 
(believer in the world), kammd-vdi (believer in karman), and kiriyd- 
vdi (believer in action ). 1 Repeated births are due to the ignorance of 
the nature of kamma (actions ). 2 Suffering is a fact which is too 
obvious to overlook. 'The world is afflicted, decrepit, difficult to 
instruct, and ignorant. In this agonized world, see how the afflicted 
ones are causing pains, here and there, by various means .' 3 Injurious 
activities inspired by self-interest lead to evil and darkness. This is 
what is called bondage ( gantha ), delusion ( moha ), death ( mara ), and 
hell ( naraa ). 4 To do harm to others is to do harm to oneself. ‘Thou 
art he whom thou intendest to kill! Thou art he whom thou intendest 
to tyrannize over !' 3 We corrupt ourselves as soon as we intend to 
corrupt others. We kill ourselves as soon as we intend to kill others. 
Pramdda (unraindfulness) and attachment to guna (sensuous objects) 

1 ASu. I. i. i as explained by commentators. * Ibid. 

3 Ibid.. I. x. 2. a jbij 

5 turn am si nama tam ceva jaiii 'hantawaih’ ti mannas* 
tumarh si nama tarii ceva jarfi ‘ajj&veyawarii' ti mannasi. 

— Ibid., I. j. 5. 

Cf. Your own self is your own Cain that murders your own Abel. For 
every action and motion of self has the spirit of Anti-Christ and murders the 
divine life within you.—William Law. 
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are the spring of violence. 1 2 To remain attached to sensuous objects is 
to remain in the whirl. 3 Sensuous objects are the root of worldly 
existence ( samsara). 3 The wise should not remain unmindful even for 
a single moment. 4 The stupid (man da ) and the deluded (mohena 
pdudd) turn away from the right path, and do not cross on to either 
side. But those who cross conquer greed by contentment and are not 
influenced by objects of desire. 5 6 Penance (tavo), restraint of mind 
[damo) and restrainment or moral observances ( ttiyamo) are not 
possible for one having attachment to life and property. By nature 
are we fond of life and have repulsion for suffering. 4 It is not possible 
to cross the ocean of worldly existence ( samsdra ) unless the animal 
instincts are subdued and destroyed. Perpetrators of cruel acts come 
to grief. They cannot cross the stream of evils (anohantara) and so 
cannot cross the samsara (world), and go to the other shore ( adratn - 
gama). The sense of 'mine' is an evil. ‘One who relinquishes the 
sense of 'mine' relinquishes also the thing about which one feels that it 
is 'mine'. And one who docs not possess anything regarded as 'mine' 
is a sage who has seen the (right) path.' 7 * Property is an evil inasmuch 
as it cannot be had without causing suffering to others. 

The common man is asleep while the ascetic is always awake, 
suttd amunl niunino sayayam jagaranti. He who knows the nature of 
the sensuous objects is possessed of self (dyd=dtman), knowledge 
(nana=jndna), Scripture (veda), Law (dhamma) and Truth (bambha 
= brahma).* The man indeed has many thoughts. 9 Anger, pride and 
greed are his enemies. 'The brave should destroy anger and pride. 
He should look upon greed as a great hell. The hero, therefore, 
should desist from killing, should give up the agreeable and should 
move being lightened (of the burden).' 10 The responsibility of fall or 
rise rests on the man himself. 'Man! Thou art thy own friend ; 
why wishest thou for a friend beyond thyself? . . . Man! Restrain 
thyself, and thou shalt be free from sorrow'.’ 11 The freed has destroyed 
all anger, pride, deceit and greed. This is the doctrine of the Seer. 

1 Cf. je pamatte gunatthie se hu dandc pavuccai.— Ibid., I. I. 4. 

2 je gupc sc ftvatte.— Ibid., I. x. 5. 

3 je gu^e se mftlatth&rie.— Ibid., I. 2. 1. 

4 dhtre mubuttam avi no pamSyac.— Ibid. 

5 Ibid., I. 2. 2. 

6 Cf. savvc pur.it piy4fiy&, suha-sayH, dukkha-padikula. 

—Ibid., I. 2. 3. 

T jc mam&iya-maim jahai, se jahfii mamaiyam 
se bu ditthapahe muni, jassa natthi mamaiyam. 

—Ibid.. I. 2. 6. 

* Ibid., I. 3. 1. * anega-citte khalu ayam purise— Ibid., I. 3. a. 

10 kohaitnanam haniya ya vine, lobhassa pasc nirayam mahantaih 
tamha hi vlre virao vah&o chindejja sayam lahubhdya-g&ml.— Ibid. 

»» Ibid.. I. 3. 3. 
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One who knows one thing knows all things, and one who knows all 
things knows one thing. The unmindful apprehends danger from all 
sides. The mindful has no danger from any quarter. He does not 
hanker after life. 1 The wise, always mindful and cautious, exerts 
himself day and night. 3 

What acts as cause of bondage (dsava) in the case of one can act 
as the cause of release (parissava) for another and vice versa . 3 It is 
our attitude that counts. The path of the brave is thorny (duranu- 
caro ). It involves mortification of the flesh. 4 Desires prove heavy on 
the soul. They lead one to death. To go near death means to recede 
back from freedom. To the wise life is like a water-drop on the tip 
of a tossing leaf. It is the stupid who do cruel acts and keep tied to 
the cycle of births and deaths. 5 One should not let one's strength 
remain concealed (no ninhavejja viriyam). Easy life is no life for a 
spiritual aspirant. For him dhamma (Law) means equanimity. 'What 
thou knowest to be equanimity (sammam), know that to be sagedom 
( monatn ). What thou knowest to be sagedom, know that to be 
equanimity. It is inaccessible to the weak, sinning, sensual, ill- 
conducted and house-inhabiting men.' 4 The mind of a sage is like a 
calm and quiet lake full to the brim and lying on an even plane and 
free from all dust. Meditation is impossible for a wavering mind. 7 
Knowledge of the self and the world is necessary for release. The 
knower is the self. The self is that by which we know. 4 The world 
is a whirlpool. 'The current (of sin) is said to come from above, from 
below, and from the sides ; these have been declared to be the currents 
through which, look, there is sinfulness.' 4 Liberation means freedom 
from the influence of these currents. It cannot be described by words. 
'All sounds recoil thence. Where speculation has no room, the mind 
cannot penetrate there.' 10 The liberated soul has no shape, no colour, 
no smell, no taste, no weight, no touch, no rebirth, no attachment. 
It is neither male, nor female, nor otherwise. There is no analogy. 
It is formless existence, aruvt sattd . 11 

The Jainas, like other exponents of asceticism, endorse suicide in 
case the body fails to fulfil the demands of the spirit. Of course, 
‘suicide’ is a misnomer for this kind of death. It is only an abandon¬ 
ment of the body unable to help the spirit in its progress. It is not 
under the pressure of passions that the death is to be courted. 
Freedom from passions is the prerequisite of this kind of voluntary 
death. Complete absence of ill will towards every living creature, and 
good will for all inspire the life and activities of a true ascetic. He 

1 Ibid., I. 3. 4. * Ibid., I. 4. x. » Ibid., I. 4. 2. 

4 Ibid.. I. 4. 4. »Ibid.. I. 5. 1. « Ibid., I. 5. 3. 

7 JW.. I. 5 - 5 - 4 Ibid.. I. 5. 3. • • Ibid., I. 5. 6. 

10 Ibid. n Ibid. 
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does neither covet life, nor does he desire death . 1 Attachment to life is 
as much an evil as attachment to death. If life helps progress of the 
spirit, it is to be preserved. If by courting death spiritual fall can be 
checked, it is welcome. 

We have reviewed the Jaina position on the basis of the oldest 
extant record. The main emphasis of Jainism is on ahimsa, non¬ 
injury. This attitude of Jainism is more due to its rational con¬ 
sciousness than emotional compassion. It is not based on social 
fellow-feeling, but on individual responsibility. Jainism presumes 
infinite capacity for spiritual progress in every individual. Infinite 
knowledge and joy is the innate character of every soul. What is 
needed is complete non-interference from outside. Given freedom of 
development, every individual is bound to progress. Interference 
means spiritual dragging. A truth is not to be forced, but is only to 
be preached. Individual freedom is more helpful than social pressure. 
Spiritualism gives more importance to individual perfection than to 
social progress. Life is not for enjoyment but for exertion. Deep 
spiritualism was the characteristic of the age of Mahavira. It is not 
for an improved life that exertion is recommended. But it is for a 
transformed existence that penances arc prescribed. Heaven is not 
the ideal. Freedom from worldly pleasures and sufferings is the end. 
The Jaina attitude is not in the least pessimistic. It is realistic and 
optimistic. Suffering is as much an evil as worldly pleasures. But 
voluntary suffering for the sake of radical transformation is preferable 
to worldly pleasures. Deep faith in spiritual freedom inspires self- 
imposed suffering. There is no description of the nature of freed 
existence. The end is not envisaged. The means stands justified by 
itself. This is the background whereupon the philosophical super¬ 
structure of Jainism was raised. 

In consistency with this background, a Jaina sadhu (monk) is 
required to be very cautious about his speech . 2 He is prohibited 
against making unwarranted categorical assertions or negations . 2 'A 
wise man should not joke, nor should he explain without resort to 
conditional expressions .’ 4 'He should explain with the help of 
vibhajjavaya, conditional expressions.’* We have already referred to 
the vibhajya-vydkaranxya 4 problems of the Buddhists. This vibhajya- 
vdda was developed into a full-fledged philosophical doctrine by 
Mahavira. The non-violent and tolerant attitude of the Jainas was 

1 jlviyam nibhik&mkhejja maranaih no vi patthae.— Ibid., I. 8, 8. 

a See ASH. II. 4. 3 Ibid., II. 4. 1 with commentary thereon. 

4 na ya ’vi panne parihisa kujji na yi 'siy&v&ya viyigarejji.— SuKr. I. 
14. ig. The commentary however gives a different explanation. 

5 vibhajja-v&yaih ca viyagarejji— Ibid., I. 14. 22. 

0 Supra, p. 8. DNi, Sangitipariydya Sutta (No. 33). fourfold Prainavyikarana. 
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responsible for their uttermost carefulness regarding speech which was 
required to be unassaulting as well as true. Only the merits of a fact 

should be stressed and not the demerits. One should not hurt the 

feelings of others. If there are different doctrines, there must be 

reasons for their origin. It is the duty of a patient thinker to find out 

the sources of these doctrines. Non-violent search for truth should 
inspire the enquiries of a thinker. He should not be prejudiced by 
preconceptions. It is this attitude of tolerance and justice that was 
responsible for the origin of the doctrine of Non-absolutism ( Anekanta ). 
Out of universal tolerance and peace-loving nature was bom cautious¬ 
ness of speech. Out of cautiousness of speech was born the habit of 
explaining problems with the help of siydvdya [=^syddvdda) or 
vibhajjavdya. 1 This habit, again, developed into a non-absolutistic 
attitude towards reality. 5 Our thought is relative. Our expressions 
are relative. The whole reality in its completeness cannot be grasped 
by this partial thought or expression. Nor can it be comprehended by 
combining these thoughts or expressions. What is required is the 
radical change in our absolutistic attitude. The error lies with the 
attitude and not with the thought or expression. Attachment and 
repulsion are the two great enemies of philosophical thinking. A 
thinker should not be guided by abstractionist tendencies which are 
responsible for mutually contradictory systems of thought. These 
tendencies are born of predilections, more or less inherent. It is as 
much difficult to get rid of these predilections as to get rid of the 
other evils of life. Truth reveals itself to an impartial thinker. This 
origin of the doctrine of Anekanta can be clearly seen from a study of 
the solutions by Lord Mahavira of the problems which were left 
unexplained by the Buddha as stated above. 

Let us begin with the problem of etcrnalism. The Buddha 
avoided both etemalism {Sdivata-vdda) and nihilism ( uccheda-vdda ). 
But Mahavira explained both these attitudes as real with reference to 
different aspects of the same reality. This will be clear from the 
following dialogue between Mahavira and his disciple Gautama: 

' Are the souls, O Lord, eternal or non-eternal?' 

' The souls, 0 Gautama, are eternal in some respect and non- 
eternal in some respect.' 

' With what end in view, O Lord, is it so said that the souls are 
eternal in some respect and non-etcmal in some respect?' 

4 They are eternal, 0 Gautama, from the view-point of sub¬ 
stance, and non-etemal from the view-point of modes. And 
with this end in view it is said, 0 Gautama, that the souls are 
eternal in some respect and non-etemal in some respect.' 3 

1 Cf. Haribhadra's DharmasaAgrahctni, g&tha 921 (Bombay xqi8 <?d.) 

*C/. Ibid., 925. iMi, VII. 2. 273. 
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It is our common experience that things persist as well as cease 
to persist. But if we stick to one side of the experience and reject the 
other as an illusion, we are led to formulate absolutist doctrines of 
universal eternalism, and universal nihilism. The Buddha rejected 
both these ends and left the problem unexplained. Mahavira accepted 
both the ends and explained the puzzle as originating from different 
mental attitudes, fostered by interests in the different aspects of the 
selfsame reality. 

The problem of finiteness and infiniteness of the world ( loka )* is 
explained with reference to substance, space, time and modes. 5 The 
world is finite as regards its substance and space. Its spatial dimen¬ 
sions are finite. Its substance is finite in space. The world is infinite 
with reference to its temporal dimension and modal expressions. Thus 
it can be considered as both finite and infinite. The process of the 
world has neither beginning nor end, though it is limited in space 
which, in itself, however, is infinite. 

The problem of the relation of body and soul is answered by 
Mahavira in the following way: 

‘ Is the body, 0 Lord, (identical with) the soul or is the body 
different from it?’ 

* The body, O Gautama, is (identical with) the soul as well as 
it is different from it.' 3 

The relation of body and soul is given as one of identity-cum- 
difference. The soul suffers from the injuries of the body inasmuch as 
it is identical with the body. It does not become extinct with the 
extinction of the body inasmuch as it is different from it as well. 

The soul is not absolutely unchanging, and so it is liable to 
progress or regress. Moral endeavour is not inconsistent with this 
conception of soul. It is inconsistent with the doctrines of absolute 
staticity or absolute extinction. But this non-absolutist conception is 
free from this inconsistency. The Buddha avoided both these 
absolutist extremes, as we have seen above, in order to justify moral 
endeavours. Eternalism is as much inconsistent with moral endeavour 
as nihilism. But the Jaina theory does not endorse either eternalism 
or nihilism. The Buddha perhaps found self-contradiction in asserting 
both staticity and change in the selfsame entity with reference to 
identical space and time. But if experience gives this as a fact, we 
need not be afraid of accepting this as a truth. It is this finding of 
Mahavira that inspired the whole philosophical development of the 
Jaina mind. If staticity means incapability of change, then certainly 

1 Loka means the contents of that portion of the space (akasa) where 
the existence and movements of spirit and matter are possible. 

* BhSa. II. i. 90. 3 BhS*. XIII. 7. 495 - 
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it is self-contradictory to say ‘The static entity changes.’ But the 
Jaina conception of statidty is not like this. It is better to use the 
term 'persistent' instead of ‘static’. The Jaina conception of staticity 
is 'persistent flow*. The substance persists through modes. It is as 
well as becomes. Being and becoming are not mutually incompatible. 
One implies the other. Dead staticity is incompatible with change. 
Absolute being is inconsistent with becoming. If becoming were 
conceived as a super-addition to being, there would be self-contradic¬ 
tion. Becoming is not related to being in the same way as a pen is 
related to a table. But becoming means the state of being at a certain 
instant. Becoming involves and presupposes persistence. Becoming is 
not a derivative of being but its necessary concomitant. The question 
'Why should a thing become and change?’ is as absurd as the question 
‘Why should a thing exist?' Being and becoming are ontologically 
inseparable though they can be distinguished by logical thought. The 
thinkers who presume being as absolutely static and conceive becoming 
as a derivative of being are landed in self-contradiction. They even¬ 
tually reject either being or becoming or both as illusory. 

The Sutrakrtdhga records a number of old doctrines regarding 
soul, creation and morality. There were some who regarded soul as 
an evolute of the five material elements viz. earth, water, fire, air and 
ether, and regarded it as destroyed along with the dissolution of the 
elements. 1 Some again held that the intelligent principle ( vinnu) 
appeared in various shapes in the universe. 3 There were again some 
who regarded soul as the sixth element and contended that both the 
world and the soul were eternal ; furthermore they believed in deter¬ 
minism. 3 Another group believed in five momentary aggregates 
(skandhas) which were regarded neither as different, nor as identical, 
nor as caused, nor as uncaused. 4 Suffering, according to some, was 
neither due to oneself nor due to another ; it was due to mere blind 
chance or fate. 5 There were again some who were suspicious about what 
was beyond suspicion and unsuspicious about what was actually liable 
to suspicion.* There were sceptics (anndniya, literally agnostics) who 
did not know anything for certain. 1 As regards creation, again, there 
were some who regarded the world as created by gods, some who 
regarded it as created by Brahman ; others again regarded it as created 
by I^vara ; some again conceived it as derived from pradhana .• 

The Samosaranajjhayana mentions the doctrines of four types of 
heretics. These are (i) kiriyam (actionism), akiriyam (non-actionism), 

1 SnKf. I. i. i. 8. * Ibid., I. i. i. 9. 4 Ibid., I. x. i. 15-16. 

4 Ibid., I. i. i. 17. * Ibid., I. 1. a. 2-3. 

4 asarikiyAirh saAkanti sankiyairh asankino.— Ibid., I. x. 2. 10. 

1 nicehayatthaifa na jananti.— Ibid.. I. 1. 2. 16. 

• Ibid., I. 1. 3. 3-6. 
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vinayam (non-discrimination), antidnatn (agnosticism). The anndniyd 
(agnostics or sceptics), though they are able arguers, do not get beyond 
confusion and doubt (no vitigicchatinn/i). 1 The venaiya (upholders of 
vinaya ) believe truth to be untruth and exemplify what is good as evil. 2 
The akiriyavai (non-believer in action) does not admit good or evil acts 
as influencing the future. 3 He believes in the world as futile and fixed 
(vanjho niyao kasine hu loe).* The kriydvadins believe in actions, 
believe in suffering as due to oneself and not due to another, and also 
admit right knowledge and conduct as leading to liberation.* 

It is in the context of these doctrines that the attitude of Mahavira 
is to be understood. The Jainas believed in soul as separate from the 
body and as persisting through different births. They believed in good 
and bad actions, and also in right faith, right knowledge, and right 
conduct as leading to final liberation. We have already reviewed the 
Jaina position. Mahavira’s beliefs were opposed to the heretical beliefs 
enumerated above. Mahavira was not a sceptic, nor an agnostic. Nor 
so was the Buddha. Nor were they materialists. Both of them believed 
in such transcendental things as morality and final emancipation, how¬ 
soever much might they differ about their nature. The Buddha certainly 
did not believe in a spiritual substance persisting through various 
births, and surviving in its purest form in liberation. But he believed 
in the world as suffering, and regarded liberation from this suffering 
as the only end worth pursuit.* Nanta (consciousness) is different 
from rupa (material form), and so dissolution of the body does not 
mean dissolution of the mind. The nania (consciousness) originates 
from its own cause, and so its cessation depends upon the cessation of 
its ultimate cause which is avidya, ignorance. Belief in final eman¬ 
cipation and means thereto is the peculiarity of all those systems which 
are opposed to materialism. The sceptic lies in between the believers 
of such transcendental things as morality and final emancipation and 
the materialists. And the same is the position of the agnostics. We 
have seen the nature of the agnostics as described in the Sulrakrtahga. 
There we found that those thinkers who doubted everything and 
believed in nothing were called agnostics or sceptics. We also learn 
from the Buddhist sources about one Sanjaya Velatthiputta who, when 
asked about ultimate problems, refused to give definite answer/ He 

# 

1 Ibid., I. 12. 2. 

2 sacc&m asaccarii iti cintayantfi asii.hu sahu tti udiharantft. 

— Ibid.. I. 12. 3. 

3 Ibid., I. 12. 4. 4 Ibid., I. 12. 7. * Ibid., I. 12. xi. 

« Cf. dukkham eva hi 11a koci dukkhito kftrako na kiriyS ca vijjati 

atthi nibbnti na nibbuto puma maggam atthi gamako na vijjati. 

— Visuddhimagga, XVI. 90. 

7 DNi, Sidtnunnapiialasutla (No. 2). 

JP-4 
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was an agnostic or a sceptic. His failure to answer was due to his 
indecision and all-round scepticism. There are scholars who believe 
that the avyakrta attitude of the Buddha and the non-absoludstic 
attitude of Mahavira towards the same problems were either influenced 
by or developed in opposition to this sceptical attitude of Sanjaya 
Velatthiputta . 1 But it is beyond doubt that the respective attitudes 
of the Buddha and Mahavira were characteristic of their natures. 
The Buddha was a thoroughgoing rationalist and as such did not 
enter into problems which were beyond the reach of reason. His 
enquiries were mainly concerned with finding out the cause of suffering 
and the means to final emancipation, and he rejected as absurd the 
unnecessary metaphysical speculations. On the other hand, Mahavira 
inherited a number of doctrines from his predecessors and had to 
reinterpret and revise them in the context of the speculations of his 
age. In consonance with his immense faith in toleration, and peace- 
loving nature, he developed a non-absolutistic attitude which enabled 
him to solve the problems and create conviction among his followers. 
The whole subsequent Jaina thought is inspired by this attitude, and 
we shall have many occasions in the course of this work to see the 
results of this attitude. 

1 Vide SBE. Vol. XLV, Introduction, p. xxvii et seq. 



CHAPTER II 


THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF THE AGAMAS 

INTRODUCTORY 

In the preceding chapter we have shown the difference of attitude 
of Mahavira with that of the Buddha and the Upanisads and have 
stressed his credence in the testimony of experience. He did not fall 
in the trap of abstract logic because he did not deprecate common- 
sense interpretation of experience. The logical attitude of Mahavira 
was intimately bound up with his empiricism. It is essential for the 
understanding of Jaina thought that the epistemology of experience as 
built up by the Jaina thinkers in consonance with the position of the 
first systematizer of Jaina thought and religion should be thoroughly 
understood. Realizing this necessity we now address ourselves to 
undertake an evaluation and exposition of Jaina theory of knowledge 
with special reference to experience. It is by no means a simple 
structure and the complexity of the theory shows that the evolution of 
the study was spread over a long period. 

The theory of knowledge of the Agamas is very old and perhaps 
originated in the pre-Mahavira period. It is said that / ndna-pravada 
formed a part of the Purvafruta 1 which was regarded as very old and 
had been lost long ago. Kamta-pravada also formed a part of the same 
Purva&ruta. The ;ntf»a-theory is closely related to the Aarwa-theory 
which forms the very basis of Jaina ethics. The &arma-theory is as 
old as Jainism itself, and so we can regard the Jaina theory of know¬ 
ledge as of great antiquity. There seems fo have been no controversy 
between the followers of ParSva and Mahavira regarding this theory 
of knowledge, though they differed, and later on compromised, on 
certain other topics.* In the Rdyapasenaiya Suita, Kesi-Kumara, a 
follower of ParSva, is described as giving the same five divisions of 
knowledge as are found elsewhere in the Agamas. 3 This theory, in its 
basic form, is presupposed by the Jaina doctrine of karrnan which, in 
its fundamentals, is beyond doubt pre-Mahavira. The Agamas are 
unanimous as regards the fivefold division of knowledge, and there is 
no controversy betw r een the Svetambaras and the Digambaras regard¬ 
ing it. 

For a long time this theory passed more as an article of faith than 
as a logical doctrine. Samyag-jndna or the knowiedge of a person of 
right attitude was considered as valid knowledge ( pramdna ). If the 

1 Jinabhadra. in his ViBh, quotas a POrva-g&tba on jfiana. [ViBh, 128). 

» Vide BhSfi. t. 9. 76 ; UtSu. XXIII. 3 RdP. 165* 
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attitude is right knowledge is right. If the attitude is wrong know¬ 
ledge is wrong. A person of perverted attitude ( mithyadrsti) cannot 
possess right knowledge. His knowledge is wrong knowledge ( ajhdna). 
Non-discrimination between the truth and the non-truth, perverted 
understanding leading to rebirths, and the absence of self-control 
which is the consummation of knowledge account for the wrongness of 
knowledge.* Knowledge is inherent in the soul. It does not shine 
because there is karmic matter to veil it. The knowledge is perfect 
when this veil is totally removed. It is imperfect when there is only 
partial removal and subsidence of karmic matter. Absence of know¬ 
ledge is unnatural to soul even as darkness is foreign to the sun. It 
is the clouds of the karmic matter that obfuscate the innate knowledge 
of the soul. Knowledge can be born, or rather emerge, with or without 
the help of the sense-organs. Of the five classes of knowledge, the 
matt (sensuous) and the fruta (scriptural) are bom with the help of the 
sense-organs. The avadhi (visual intuition), the manahparydya 
(intuition of mental modes) and the kevala (pure and perfect knowledge) 
ate independent of them. The sense-organs, however, are only external 
instruments, the different states of the soul being the internal, or rather 
spiritual, counterparts of them. This conception of knowledge inspired 
the later epistemological enquiries of the Jaina logicians. When the 
problem of pramdna (valid knowledge) presented itself before the Jaina 
thinkers, the term ' jhdna ' (knowledge) was replaced by the word 
' pramdna ' (valid knowledge). The fundamental basis of the epistemo¬ 
logical position of the Jaina logicians can be adequately expressed 
by the equation pramdna =samyag-jhdna (right knowledge). Mali 
(sensuous) and fruta (scriptural) knowledge were put under paroksa 
(indirect or mediate cognition), and the other three— avadhi (visual 
intuition), manahparydya (intuition of mental modes) and kevala 
(perfect knowledge)—were classified under pratyaksa (direct or 
immediate intuition).* This was but natural. The knowledge is 
pratyaksa (direct) or paroksa (indirect) according as it is bom without 
or with the help of an external instrument different from the self. But 
in order to bring their theory of knowledge in line with the theories of 
other systems of thought, the later Jaina thinkers accorded the status 
of pratyak$a (direct knowledge) to the knowledge produced by the 
sense-organs also.* Jinabhadra designates as samvyavahdra-pratyaksa 
(empirically direct and immediate) the knowledge produced by the 
sense-organs and the mind. 4 This gradual reorientation was due to 

1 C/. ViBh. ri5: sadasad-avisesanao bhavabeu-jadicchiovalambhao 

nanaphalfibhivio micchadditihissa apjjanaih. 

Also TSa, I. 33. 

2 Cf. SthSi, II. x. 71 ; TSil, I. 9-12, * See ADv , pp. 194-5 I NSu . 4. 

* iifadiyamanobhavan* jarh tam samvavah&ra-paecakkhaiii— ViBh. 95 . 
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the non-absolutistic attitude and its two corollaries viz. the doctrines 
of ‘different attitudes' (nayas) and ‘sevenfold predication’ (sapia- 
bhahgV) which formed the nucleus of the development of Jaina 
thought. The Agamic thought reveals the working of these principles 
in full measure. We have attempted to give a short account of it in 
the first chapter. But the account given is by no means full. 
Complete account of it requires a separate treatise, and so we have 
refrained from it. It can be said in general that the Jaina mind was 
always open to receive the alien thoughts without any distortion and 
assimilate them with their own. This fact was due to more than one 
reason. Firstly, the Jaina logical thought had a comparatively late 
origin, and so the non-Jaina thinkers had already asserted their 
position even before the Jaina thinkers came to the arena. The Jainas 
had a lot to learn and assimilate. Secondly, they had to argue their 
own case before the hostile thinkers with a measure of efficiency and 
critical outlook before they could hope to get a patient hearing from 
their opponents who would naturally refuse to listen to their arguments 
unless they embodied correct appreciation and fair criticism. Thirdly, 
many of the first-rate Jaina thinkers such as Siddhasena, Samanta- 
bhadra, Akalanka, Haribhadra and others were converts from learned 
Brahmins and had first-hand knowledge of the non-Jaina systems of 
thought. This helped correct estimate and comparative understanding. 
Lastly—and this is the most important reason—the Jaina attitude was 
non-absolutistic, and its scope was wide enough to assimilate such 
theories as were based upon reason and truth. 

Along with this comparative understanding, the Jaina thinkers 
had a critical disposition towards their ow T n theories. The Agamic 
position regarding mati (sensuous) and iruta (scriptural) knowledge, 
avadhi (visual intuition) and tnanahparydya (intuition of mental modes), 
and kevala-jiidna (perfect knowledge) and kevala-dariana (perfect 
intuition) w r as reoriented by Siddhasena Divakara. Jinabhadra took 
great pains to reinstate the Agamic position. Bhatta Akalanka and 
Vidyanandi also were original thinkers and made valuable contribution 
to the theory. The task of reconciling Siddhasena Divakara and 
Jinabhadra was left to Upadhyaya Yaiovijaya wrhose thought also w r as 
not without its marks of originality. We shall substantiate these 
remarks in the course of our study. 

Besides this theory of knowledge, the Jaina Agamas contain also 
the materials for the logical theory of valid knowledge (pratnana). 1 
The Anuyogadvara Sutra 1 divides valid knowledge (pramana) into 

1 BhSii. V. 3. 192 ; SthSa, 33$. The former mentions four kinds of 
pramSnas viz. pratyak$a, anumana, aupamya and ftgama. The SthdndAga 
mentions the same four categories under the name hetu. 

* ADv. pp. 194-202. 
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four categories viz. pratyaksa (perceptual), anumdna (inferential), 
aupamya (analogical) and agama (scriptural) cognition and further gives 
Iheir subdivisions in detail. It also gives illustrations of the subdivisions 
of the latter three. The Daiavaikdlikaniryukti ' of Bhadraba.hu deals 
also with the problem of the number of members of a syllogism. 

Let us now deal with the nature of the fivefold knowledge {jhdnas) 
and their subdivisions. 

MATI-)RAN A (SENSUOUS COGNITION) 

Mati-jmna is usually known as dbhinibodhika-jnana (perceptual 
cognition) in the Agamas. 2 It belongs to the category of paroksa 
(indirect cognition) inasmuch as it is born with the help of the sense- 
organs and the mind. Of course, the Anuyogadvara Sutra and the 
Nandi Sutra, as noted above, recognize the knowledge born of the five 
senses as indriya-pratyaksa (sensuous direct cognition) and Jinabhadra -1 
designates the knowledge born of the senses and the mind as 
samvyavahdra-pratyaksa (empirical perception). But that is only by 
way of concession to popular usage as is clear from the use of the word 
'samvyavahdra' (empirical) by Jinabhadra. Vacaka Umasvati, how¬ 
ever, is definitely opposed to this concession. 4 The recognition of 
indriya-pratyaksa (sensuous direct cognition) is only a later addition, 
and this extraneous character of it is proved by the fact that the 
knowledge born of the senses and the mind is also recognized as mati- 
jnana (sensuous cognition) which is always counted under the category 
of paroksa (indirect knowledge). The Jaina thinkers are unanimous 
in ascribing the status of paroksa (indirect knowledge) to the matt 
(sensuous cognition) and the iruta-jiiuna (scriptural knowledge). When 
pratyaksa (direct knowledge) is subdivided into the categories of 
indriya-pratyaksa (sensuous direct cognition) and no-indriya-pratyaksa 
(non-sensuous direct knowledge), avadhi (visual intuition), (manah- 
paryaya (intuition of the mental modes) and kevala (perfect knowledge) 
are put under the latter while the knowledge bom of any of the five 
senses is counted under the fonner category. One interesting fact 
should be noticed in this connection. The old Jaina thinkers 
unanimously and from the very beginning counted knowledge bom 
with the help of any of the five senses as well as man as (mind) as types 
of mati-jndna (sensuous cognition). But under indriya-pratyaksa 

1 DVNir. gHthis 49-50 ; 8g et seq., 137. 

3 The term 'mati-jnAna' seems to be older than the terms 'Abhinibodhika'. 
The karma-theory speaks of mati-jnAnavarapa but never Abhinibodhika-jfiAnfi- 
varapa. Had the term been as old as ‘mati’, the karma-theory which is one 
of the oldest tenets of Jainism must have mentioned it with reference to the 
Avarana that veils it. 

3 ViBh, 95. 


4 TSa, I. xi und the bhafyu thereon. 
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(sensuous direct cognition) they counted only five types of knowledge 
born of one or other of the five senses. The knowledge born 
of vtanas (mind) does not find place under indriya-pratya k$a 
(sensuous direct cognition). This fact points to the truth that the 
Jaina Agamas contain a faithful record of the ancient views as 
recorded in the Vaitesika 1 and the Nydya 3 Siitra that there are only 
five senses. Furthermore, the Jainas themselves recognize manas 
(mind) as only a quasi-sense (anindriya or no-indriya ).* It is only 
Vatsyayana* who contended that the fact of mind being a sense-organ 
naturally follows from the lack of repudiation as well as enumeration 
of it as a sense-organ in the works of other schools (tantrdntara). 
Perhaps the Buddhist thinkers were the first to recognize mind as a 
sense-organ. Vatsyayana seems to be indebted to the Buddhists for 
his awareness of this. iSvarakrsna, in the Sdhkhyakarikd* clearly 
states mind as a sense-organ. And it may be that Vatsyayana refers 
to this Kdrika as tantrdntara. The Carakasamhitd which is undoubtedly 
older than the Sahkhyakdrikd, however, does not recognize mind as a 
sense-organ® though it recognizes it as one of the karanas (instruments ). 7 
In the Mahabhdrata also we find manas as separately enumerated from 
the ten sense-organs in connection with the evolution theory of the 
Samkhya system.* It is difficult to ascertain whether mind was 
designated as a sense-organ by the authors of the Yogadariana and 
its BJtdsya* The Gita also enumerates mind separately from the other 
sense-organs . 1 • Sankaracarya 11 says that mind also is included under 
sense-organs on the authority of Smrti (text embodying tradition). The 
Jainas, as we have already mentioned, regarded mind as only a quasi¬ 
sense ( anindriya or no-indriya). It seems that when the problem 
whether mind should be designated as a sense-organ presented itself 
before the non-Buddhist thinkers, they tried to clarify their position by 
deducing its status of a sense-organ from the implication of their own 
ancient texts. The Jainas, however, adhered to their old position of 
regarding mind as anindriya or no-indriya i.c. quasi-sense. Thus 
whereas Vatsyayana referred to tantrdntara and Sankaracarya to some 
Smrti-text, the Jaina thinkers thought it proper to admit it as an 
anindriya (^wasi-sense). This investigation helps us to ascertain the 
chronological order of the development of philosophical thought. The 
Samkhya as presented by Kvarakrsna is found to be a development of 
the Samkhya found in the Carakasamhitd and the Mahabhdrata. 
iSvarakrsna perhaps profited by Buddhist criticism of counting mind as 

* PS, in. 2 . 4- * NS ’ L x * ”• 

9 TSii, I. 14, 19 and Bkdfya. * HBh. I. 1. 4. 

* SKS 24. 27. • Caraka. Siirirasthdna. I. 17. 64. 7 Ibid., I- 56. 

* Sdntiparva. 204. 10 ; 210. 29. • Vide YD. II. 19 and 54 with Bhdsya. 

««* RhGx, III. 42 ; XV. 7- n * Bh on BS ' 1T * 4 ‘ 171 
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separate from the category of indriyas by the authors of the Vai^esika 
and the Nydya Sutra as well as the old Samkhya thinkers. As regards 
the Jaina thinkers, it is not possible to ascertain whether their concep¬ 
tion of mind as a quasi- sense is indebted to Buddhist criticism. The 
antiquity of the Jaina conception depends upon the antiquity of their 
conception of the twenty-eight types of dbhinibodhika-jiidna (perceptual 
cognition) which include no-indriyaja avagraha (^uosi-sensuous indeter¬ 
minate perception), no-indriyaja Via (<7 Ka st-sensuous speculation) etc. 
Perhaps the Jaina conception of mind as a quasi-sense is as old as the 
Buddhist conception of mind as a sense-organ. The antiquity of the 
Jaina conception of tnanahparyaya-jhdna (intuition of the mental 
modes) points to the antiquity of the Jaina conception of manas (mind). 
Of course, the recognition of mind as a separate category by all the 
systems of Indian thought is as old as the origin of the systems them¬ 
selves. But the difference lies in their various conceptions and their 
later developments. 

Now a problem arises as to why the different schools took so much 
pains to win the title of a sense-organ for mind, while the Jainas did 
not care for it? The non-Jaina schools unanimously agreed that the 
knowledge bom of the contact of the sense-organs with the objects is 
pratyaksa (direct cognition). Now when the problem of regarding the 
cognitions of pleasure, pain etc., which are obviously independent of the 
sense-organs, as cases of pratyaksa (direct cognition) presented itself, 
it w'as but natural that the mind should be accorded the status of a 
3 ense-organ for otherwise the cognition of pleasure, pain etc. would not 
fall under pratyaksa-jiidna (direct cognition). Besides this the yogaja 
pratyaksa (transcendental perception) was also to be accounted for. 
In order to meet this contingency, the non-Jaina thinkers had to accord 
the status of a sense-organ to the mind . 1 But this presented no 
difficulty to the Jainas who did not regard pratyaksa (direct cognition) 
as dependent upon the sense-organ or mind. The soul alone was held 
responsible for the status of pratyaksa (direct cognition). 

Now- let us come to our abhinibodhika (perceptual cognition) or 
mati-jndna (sensuous cognition). Bhadrabahu’s Niryukti gives the 
following synonyms of abhinibodhika (perceptual cognition): Via 
(speculation), apoha (exclusion), vitnamsa (=vimarta, enquiry), 
maggana (margand, searching), gavesand (gavesand , fathoming), 
sannd (.sahjha , recognition), sai [smrti, memory), mai (mati, sensuous 
cognition), and pannd (prajhd, wisdom).* The Tattvdrthasutra men¬ 
tions only mali (sensuous cognition), smrti (recollection), cintd (thought), 
and abhinibodha (perceptual cognition) as synonymous.* The Nandi 
Sutra only follows Bhadrabahu. It is Umasvati who gives for the first 

* Cf. NBh, I. 1. 4. * Sec ViBh, 396. 


* TSU, I. 13. 
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time the definition of mati-jndna (sensuous cognition). Of course, he 
does not state anything new. He only gathers up the scattered views 
of the Scriptures in a logical way. He defines matijndna (sensuous 
cognition) as 'knowledge caused by the senses and the mind.’ 1 . It is 
rather a statement of the condition of matijndna (sensuous cognition) 
than a definition proper. But it serves quite well the purpose of a 
definition. It further states the two varieties of mati-jndna (sensuous 
cognition) viz. (i) knowledge bom of senses and (2) knowledge bom of 
mind, as the author himself informs us in his Bhdsya. 2 The commenta¬ 
tor Siddhasenaganin, however, attempts to distinguish three categories 
of matijndna viz. (1) exclusively due to the sense-organs (1 indriya ), 
(2) exclusively due t6 the mind ( anindriya ), and (3) due to the joint 
activity of the senses and the mind. 3 Uraasvati cites the cognitions of 
the fivefold sense-data viz. sparsa (touch), rasa (taste) etc. by the five 
sense-organs of spariana (touch-sense), rasana (taste-sense) etc. as 
instances of mati-jndna due to sense-organs {indriya). Knowledge 
independent of the activity of the sense-organs is called 'knowledge 
due to anindriya (non-sensuous).' Thus knowledge which involves the 
activity of the mind alone falls under this category. Similarly, 
instinctive incipient intuitions of the plant world as well as the 
undeveloped animal organisms, which are independent of both the 
sense-organs and the mind, also fall under it. 4 The commentator 
distinguishes an additional category comprising cognitions bom of the 
joint activity of the mind and the senses. But this is also implied in 
the statement of the Bhdsya . Thus in all there are four categories of 
matijndna viz. (1) cognition without the help of both mind and senses, 
(2) cognition due to the activity of the senses alone, (3) cognition due 
to the activity of the mind alone, and (4) cognition due to the joint 
activity of the mind and the senses. One fact is to be noticed here. 
All cognitions are nothing but different states of the soul and as such 
are only cases of emergence and not origination proper. They depend 
upon the activity of the soul alone, the senses and the mind being only 
auxiliary conditions. We shall discuss the problem at some later stage. 

Pujyapada Devanandi, the author of Sarvarthasiddhi, does not 
supplement the synonyms of tnati as given by Umasvati. 5 Akalanka 
supplements the list by pratibhd (grasp), buddhi (intellect) and 

1 tad indriyanindriyanimittam—TSiJ. I. 14. 

N.B. We have translated anindriya by 'mind'. But strictly speaking 
it means 'what is other than a sense-organ'. Knowledge independent of both 
senses and the mind also falls under knowledge due to anindriya. 

3 Bhdsya, ibid. 3 See TTkJ, ibid. 

3 Sec Tiki, ibid. 

4 Cf. anindriyanimittam manovfttir ogha-jnanaifi ca —Bhdfya on TSa, I. 
14. See also Siddhasenagagin's 

* See SSi on TSti, I. 13. 
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upalabdhi (perception), and refers to others by using the term et cetera 
(a#). 1 Vidyanandi in his TattvarthaHokavarttika however, adds 
buddhi (intellect), medha (retentiveness), prajhd (reasoning), pratibhd 
(grasp), abkava (non-perception), sambhava (probability) and upamiti 
(analogy) to the synonyms given by Umasvati. 

In this connection the view of Bhatta Akalanka deserves special 
attention. Akalanka, in his Lagkiy astray a, divides pramdiia (valid 
knowledge) into pratyaksa (direct) and paroksa (indirect) and recognizes 
pratyaksa (direct knowledge) as twofold viz. mukhya (transcendental) 
and sdvivyavahdrika (empirical) also called atindriya-pratyaksa 
(super-sensuous intuition) and indriydnindriya-pratyaksa (sensuous 
and 0«<wi-sensuous perception) respectively. 3 Avagraha (perception), 
Via (speculation), avdya (perceptual judgment) and dhdrand (retention) 
arc subsumed under indriya-pratyaksa (sensuous perception), while 
smrti (memory), saitjhd (recognition), ciittd (discursive thought) and 
abhinibodha (perceptual cognition) arc put under anindriya-pratyaksa 
(<?uo»-sensuous or mental perception). Sruta (scriptural knowledge), 
arthdpatti (presupposition), anumdna (inference), upamdna (analogy) 
etc. arc put under paroksa (indirect knowledge). 4 Mati-jndna thus is 
recognized as pratyaksa. Memory, recognition, discursive thought 
etc. are cases of mati-jndna so long as they are not associated with 
language. They come under sruta (scriptural knowledge) as soon as 
they are associated with words/ 1 and as such they become paroksa. 
No other Jaina thinker has tried to subsume memory, recognition, 
discursive thought etc. under pratyaksa. Akalanka stands alone in 
this respect. He has not even a single supporter among his successors 
who admired him so much. On the contrary some of his successors 
have attempted to tind a different meaning of the statements of Akalanka 
in this connection. 4 

We shall now state in brief the nature of the subdivisions of mati- 
jndna 7 viz. avagraha (perception), xha (speculation), avdya (perceptual 
judgment) and dhdrand (retention) which are nothing but so many 
stages of the development of rnali-jhdna. 

(a) Avagraha (Perception) 

The Nandi Sutra gives these as the synonyms of avagraha — 
avagrahanatd (receiving), upadhdranatd (holding), fravanatd (hearing), 

1 malih sniftth ssanjfia cinta 'bhiniljodhadaya ityarthafi. ke punas te? 
pratibhii-buddhy-upalabdhvadayah .—TRu on TSu. I. ij. 

2 Sloka 3 on TSil. I. 13. 

3 ET, 3 and 4 (also see Vivrli on it composed by Akalafika himself). 

4 LT, 61 (with Viyrti). s See LT, 10-11 (with Vivrti). 

4 Cf. NICC on kSrika To and the first half of kSriki 11 (pp. 403 et seq.). 

7 For Acfirya Kundakunda’s classification see PailcastikSyasdra. 41. 
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avalambanald (grasping), and medha (gradual awareness). 1 Umasvati, 
however, gives the following synonyms: avagraha (receiving), graha, 
grahana, ulocana (intuition) and avadhdrana (holding). 2 Avagraha 
can be of two kinds viz. vyahjanavagraha (contact-awareness) and 
arthdvagraha (object-perception). 3 The Nandi Sutra does not clearly 
define avagraha, but only clarifies the implication by illustrations. It 
seems to quote Avaiyakaniryukti of Bhadrabahu, which defines 
avagraha as 'cognition of sense-data' [atthanatn uggahanam). 4 It 
also states that avagraha is instantaneous/’ that is, it lasts only for one 
instant which is an infinitesimal and further indivisible point of time, 
beyond ordinary human conception. But it is to be understood that 
this instantaneousness relates to arthdvagraha (object-perception) and 
not to vyahjandvagraha (contact-awarcness) which continues for an 
asamkhycya (countless) number of instants, gradually proceeding 
towards the plane of consciousness.' 1 Suppose, for instance, that a man 
is asleep and is to be awakened by call. The sound, which the Jaina 
thinkers regard as composed of material atoms, of the call reaches his 
ears and he is awakened. But the sound-atoms reach his ears in 
succession, and countless instants elapse before the ears are sufficiently 
saturated with these atoms so that the person may be awakened to 
consciousness. As soon as the person becomes conscious, vyahjand¬ 
vagraha (contact-awareness) is over as then there occurs arthdvagraha 
(object-perception) which lasts, as has already been stated, only for 
one instant. Now the question is whether this object-perception is 
determinate or indeterminate. Contact-aw r arcness, as we have seen, is 
only stirring of the consciousness. It is only awakening of conscious¬ 
ness. Of the five sense-organs, the sense-organ of sight is incompetent 
for contact-awareness inasmuch as there is no physical contact 
between this sense-organ and its object viz. coloured shape ( rnpa ). 
Contact-awareness is possible only when there is physical contact 
between the sense-organ and its object. On the same ground the mind 
(manas) is also incompetent for contact-awareness. Thus there can be 
only four types of it, there being left only four sense-organs viz. ear, 
taste, smell and touch competent to have contact-awareness. 7 Object- 
perception, however, is possible by all the five sense-organs as well as 
the mind, and consequently can be of six types.* According to 
Umasvati and Jinabhadra, both of whom are staunch supporters of 
Agamic conceptions, avagraha is indeterminate cognition. So far as 

* NSii. 30. * TSaBh, I. 15. 3 A f S«, 27 : TSu, I. 17-18 ; ViBh. 193. 

< NSu. 3b (gath& 83. Cf. ViBh, 179. We give this number instead of 

the serial number of the gftthii of the A vafyahauiryukti for convenience of 
reference). 

* NSu. 36 (gatha 84). Cf. ViBh. 333. 

« Sec ViBh. gathus 333*4 with the Aisyahitd Brhadvrtti. Also sec NSii. 35. 

' NSii, 2$ ; ViBh, 204. * See NSii. 29. 
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our knowledge goes, among the later Jaina logicians there has been 
□one to uphold this old position, except Siddhasenaganin, the 
commentator of Umasvati’s Tattvdrtha-sutra-bhdsya, and Upadhyaya 
Ya£ovijaya of the seventeenth century, who has only summarized the 
arguments of Jinabhadra in his Jaina-tar ka-bhdsa. Thus our enquiry 
will be based on the works of Umasvati, Jinabhadra, Siddhasenaganin 
and YaSovijaya. We shall refer to the works of Pujyapada Deva- 
nandi, Akalanka, Vidyanandi, Vadi-Devasuri and Hemacandra only 
by way of contrast. In this chapter we are mainly concerned with the 
Agamic conception and as such should leave the details of the theories 
of the later logicians out of account in the present context. 

Umasvati defines avagraha as 'indeterminate intuitional cognition 
of their respective objects by the sensc-ogans.' 1 The avagraha cognizes 
only the general features of an object. It is indeterminate. The 
distinctive characteristics of the object are not cognized by it. The 
object presented in it is indeterminate and free from association with 
names. 2 The Nandi Sutra cites the sound-consciousness of a man just 
awakened from sleep by hearing the sound as an example of 
arthuvagraha (object-perception) by the sense-organ of ear. The man 
is conscious of some sound, but he docs not cognize the definite nature 
of the sound at this stage. 3 According to Jinabhadra, the conscious¬ 
ness of such a person has not even taken the form of ‘This is sound’ 
inasmuch as the cognition 'This is sound’ is determinate and discursive 
and requires more than one instant for developing such form which 
is possible only in the third stage called apdya (perceptual judgment). 4 
The arUidvagraha (object-perception), being instantaneous, cannot be 
considered to have developed such a form. The object of arilidvagraha 
is some common feature, indefinite and devoid of any individual 
characteristic, name etc. 8 

What then is the exact nature of arthavagraha (object-perception) ? 
Object-perception is the consummation of vyahjanavagraha (contact- 
awareness) and as such can be properly understood only when the 
nature of the latter is properly understood. Now' what is vyaiijana ? 
‘What reveals an object even as a lamp reveals a jar is vyahjana. It 
is the relation of the physical sense-organ with the substance trans¬ 
formed into its sense-data such as sound-(atoms).' # The vyahjand- 
vagraha is not unconscious inasmuch as it is this that finally develops 

I tatrft 'vyaktarfi yath&svam indriyair visayanim 3 iocanS.vadh 2 .raijam ava- 
grahah— TSaBh, I. 15. 

* Cf- y a< l vijfUnam . . siminyasyS. ’nirde$yasya svarQpa-kalpanirahitasya 
namiidikalpanlrahita.'VA ca vastunnh paricchedakaih so ’vagrahah—Tika on 
TSaBh, I. 15. 

* NSa ‘ 35 - * See ViBh. gathas 252-3. 

4 gamannam aniddesam fcArtva-namSu-kappanarahivaih— ViBh. 252. 

II ViBh. 194. 
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into arthdvagraha (object-perception). 1 The consciousness is there 
from the very instant of inception, though it is not felt due to its 
undeveloped existence. 2 3 It is not possible for any ordinary man to 
know all the contents of the mind even when he is wide awake, 
inasmuch as a countless number of conscious states emerge during the 
course of a single day. 2 Let us now come to arthdvagraha (object- 
perception). 

The Nandi Sutra states that in the last instant of the vyahjand- 
vagraha (contact-awareness) there emerges a cognition such as ‘This 
is sound' though the exact nature of the sound is not cognized there. 
This is called avagraha . 4 Jinabhadra interprets this statement as 
recording only the occurrence of the cognition and not its specific 
content .* The, arthdvagraha (object-perception) lasts only for an 
instant, and it is not possible that an instantaneous flash should be of 
the determinate form ‘This is sound'. The cognition 'This is sound' is 
not arthdvagraha (object-perception) but afidya (perceptual judgment) 
inasmuch as it is determinate cognition having ‘the exclusion of every¬ 
thing else other than sound’ as its characteristic.® Jinabhadra refutes 
at great length the position of the opponent who regards arthdvagraha 
(object-perception) as determinate cognition. We do not know of any 
logical treatise, prior to the Vifesdvadyakabhdsya of Jinabhadra, which 
regards avagraha as determinate cognition, except the Sarvarthasiddhi 
of Pujyapada Dcvanandi, which defines avagraha as 'the first cognition 
after the instant of the contact of the object and the sense-organ’ T and 
further says 'On the contact of the object and the sense-organ, there 
occurs intuition ( dartana ) and the cognition of the object thereafter is 
avagraha. for instance, the cognition ‘This is white colour' by the 
organ of sight is avagraha .'• The Sarvarthasiddhi regards vyahjand- 
vagraha (contact-awareness) as 'indeterminate' and arthdvagraha 
(object-perception) as 'determinate.'® Jinabhadra, however, as an 
exponent of the Agamic conceptions, insists on the indeterminatencss 

1 Cf. ViBh. 195. Yaiovijaya. however, concedes as an alternative that 
vyanjanAvagraha is a cognition only by transference of epithet, being the 
condition of arth&vagraha which is a cognition.— JTBh, p. 3. 

2 Cf. ibid.. 196. 

3 jagganto vi na jinai chauinattho hiyayagoyaram savvam 

jam tajjhavasinaiih jam asamkhejjaim divasena.— ViBh, 199. 

■* Cf. se jah&n&mae kei purise avvattam saddam sunijja tenarn saddo Iti 
uggahie, no ce *va nam jftnai ke vesa saddai— NSu, 35. 

*C/. ViBh. 253. «C/. ViBh. 254. 

T visaya-vi$ayi-sannip 5 .ta-samayAnantaram Adya-grahanam avagrahah. 

—SSi, I. 15. 

* visaya-vijayi-sannip&te sati dar&nam bhavati, tadanantaram arthasya 
grahanam avagrahal), yathft caksusA iuklam rupam iti grahanam avagrahah. 

—Ibid. 

2 arthAvagraha-vyafijanftvagrahayor vyakthvyaktakrto viiesah—SSi, I. 18. 
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of avagraha. He is not prepared to allow the least reference even to a 
relative particular in avagraha, because even relative particularity is 
enough to put it into the category of apdya (perceptual judgment). If 
relative particularity is the criterion of the status of avagraha, then 
the possibility of apdya (perceptual judgment) will be ruled out 
inasmuch as in that case any cognition of a particular characteristic 
will be a case of avagraha, there being always available a cognition of 
a still more particular characteristic. It is not possible to ascertain all 
the particulars of an entity even in the course of a very long time . 1 An 
entity reveals more and more specific characteristics along with the 
advancement of our knowledge. It is therefore more logical to concede 
the status of avagraha only to those cognitions which are totally free 
from even negligible reference to some particular characteristic. The 
cognition that contains the least particular as its content is apdya 
(perceptual judgment), and not avagraha. Jinabhadra quotes the 
view of some thinkers who held that the avagraha of a new-born 
child cognizes only the general features while that of a person 
sufficiently familiar with the objects cognizes the particular charac¬ 
teristics even in one single instant. But he refutes the view on the 
ground that it will entail the postulation of an indefinite number of 
avagrahas each varying according to the richness of the knowledge of 
the cognizer. The richer the knowledge of a person the more will be 
the number of particular characteristics cognized in his avagraha* 
But this is certainly a fantastic position. Jinabhadra further quotes 
an opinion which regarded avgraha as bringing up the rear of dlocana 
(intuitional cognition) which cognizes the general feature (samdnya) 
and as cognizing its object as excluded from everything else. He 
criticizes the theory on the grounds already given and says that this 
dlocana (intuitional cognition) cannot be identified with vyahjandva- 
graha (contact-awareness) inasmuch as the latter has none as its 
object while the former has 'general feature’ as its object. It can, 
therefore, be nothing but our arthavagraha (object-perception) under 
different nomenclature . 3 

Now avagraha —like iha (speculation), apdya (perceptual judg¬ 
ment) and dharand (retention)—has been characterized as 'cognizing 
quickly', 'cognizing slowly’, ‘cognizing many', 'cognizing some' etc. 
and this is not possible unless avagraha is regarded as lasting for more 
than one instant and as cognizing the particular characteristics . 4 
Jinabhadra gets over this difficulty by stating that these are called 
cases of avagraha only by transference of epithet {upaedrena). A 
genuine (naikayika) arthavagraha (object-perception) lasts only for a 

1 C f- ViBh ‘ 255*6- a Cf. ibid.. 268-9. 

3 See ViHh. 273-7 w »th the Brhadvrtti. 

4 i/nd.. 280 with the Brtiadvrtti ; also see TSu. I. x6. 
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single instant and cognizes the general feature alone. It is only by 
way of metaphor that an apdya (perceptual judgment) is called 
avagraha with reference to the succeeding ihd (speculation) and apdya 
(perceptual judgment ). 1 2 3 In the case of genuine avagraha only the 
general feature is cognized. Then through the process of ihd (specula¬ 
tion) and apdya (perceptual judgment) the cognition becomes deter¬ 
minate. In this determinate cognition which is an apdya (perceptual 
judgment) a particular characteristic is cognized. Thereafter if the 
cognizcr strives for a further specific characteristic, he has to pass 
through new ihd (speculation) to new apdya (perceptual judgment). 
In this case the former determinate cognition which was the starting 
point of this second process is called avagraha by transference of 
epithet. It can also be called a case of relative avagraha. But by 
no means can it be called a genuine avagraha. Siddhascnaganin has 
also raised the same problem and given the same answer in his 
commentary on the TaUvdrlhasutrabhdsyaA Upadhyaya Yasovijaya 
has summarized the position of Jinabhadra very excellently in his 
J aina-tarka-bhdsd.* 

We have already given the view of Pujyapada Devanandi and 
have also stated that he regards avagraha as determinate cognition. It 
is interesting to note that all the eminent Jaina logicians such as 
Akalanka, Vidyanandi, Vadi-Devasuri and Hemacandra regard 
avagraha as determinate. Akalafika defines avagraha as ‘determinate 
cognition of the distinctive nature of an object, following in the wake 
of intuitional cognition of pure existence, consequent upon the contact 
of the sense-organ with the object .' 4 * * 7 On the contact - 1 of the sense- 
organ with the object there arises an intuitional cognition of pure 
existence ( sanmatra-dar&anam ). This intuitional cognition then deve¬ 
lops into determinate cognition of the object. This is called avagraha .* 
Vidyanandi defines avagraha as 'the cognition of the individuality of 
a thing, following in the wake of the cognition of thing in general born 
of the contact of the sense-organ and the object .’ 1 Vadi-Devasuri 

1 See ViBh, 282-4. 

2 See Tika on TSuBh. I. 16: nanu cA 'vagraha ckasamayikah Sastre nirupito 
na cai ‘kasmin samayc cai ‘vai ‘kAvagraha evaihvidho yukto 'lpakalatvad iti. 
ucyate—satyam evani etat, kintu avagraho dvidha—nakkayiko vyavaharikaS 
ca—etc. 

3 See JTBh. p. 4-5. 

4 aksarthayoge sattaloko ’rthakfiravikalpadhlt» 

avagraho .— LT. 5. 

3 Here 'contact' does not mean physical contact, but such proximity as 
is competent for the rise of cognition. 

• See Vivrti on LT, 5. 

7 ak^artbayogajid vastum&tra-grahana-lak$ap&t 

j&tam yad vastubhedasya grahanarh tad avagrahah. —TAl V. p. 219. 
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defines avagraha as the first cognition of an object as determined by 
a secondary common characteristic, born of the intuitional cognition 
following in the wake of sense-object contact and having pure existence 
as its object. 1 Acarya Hcmacandra defines avagraha as 'the cognition 
of an object, which follows in the wake of indeterminate intuition due 
to the contact of the sense-organ with the object.’ 2 We thus find that 
these Jaina thinkers unanimously hold avagraha to be determinate 
cognition. The Agamic conception of avagraha as indeterminate 
cognition was not upheld by the Jaina logicians in view of its 
indefiniteness and lack of pragmatic value. This is apparent from 
the conception of valid knowledge ( pramana ) of the Jaina logicians. 
This subject, however, is not relevant and so we do not discuss 
it here. 


(b) 7 ha (Speculation) 

lha (speculation) follows in the wake of avagraha (perception). 
In avagraha, as we have seen, there is only an indeterminate cognition, 
or an indistinct awareness of the object. In I ha the object is known 
distinctly. For instance, in avagraha (perception) a person simply 
hears a sound while in ihd he cognizes the. nature of the sound also. 5 
The indistinct awareness of the avagraha (perception) cognizes only a 
part of the object while ihd, being a determinate cognition, cognizes the 
rest and strives or enquires for a particular characteristic. 4 The process 
of iha continues for a certain period of time, though it never exceeds 
one muhurta. s The Nandi Sutra gives these five as the synonyms of 
ihd: abhoganatd (leaning towards), marganata (searching), gavesanatd 
(fathoming), cinta (discursive thought) and vimarta (enquiry).* 
Umasvati, however, gives quite different synonyms which are: ihd 
(speculation), iiha (reasoning), tarka (reasoning), fanksd (investiga¬ 
tion), vicar and (thinking) and jijhasd (enquiry). 7 Pujyapada Deva- 
nandi defines ihd as ‘the striving for a specific characteristic of the 
object cognized by avagraha (perception).'* The Avaiyakaniryukti 
defines ihd as 'speculation (viedranam)’ . 9 Jinabhadra, commenting 
upon it, says ‘ihd means enquiry for the distinctive feature.' 10 
Vyahjan avagraha (contact-awareness) is the beginning of awareness, 

1 pnt. ii. 7 . 3 pan, l x. 26. 

* sc jahanimae kei purise awattam saddam sunijja tcnaih saddo tti 
uggahie, do ceva. nam jjpai ke vesa saddli. tao Iham pavisai, tao janai amuge 
esa sadde— NSu, 35. 

4 Cf. avagrhltc visaySrthaikadeiac cbe?4nugamanam ni$ca vaviie9a-iijnA.su 
ce?tA ihfi— TS&Bh. I. 15. 

5 iVSfl, 34 ; ViBh, 333 (Avaiyakaniryukti-gS.thZ). One muhQrta is equal 
to forty-eight minutes. 

•NS*. 31. T TSuBh, I. 15. »sSi , I. x 5 . 

9 ViBk. 179 (Niryuktilths.). >« bheya-maggaijam ahe 'ha— ViBh. 180. 
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arthdvagraha (object-perception) is the dawning of awareness, and ihd 
is determinate tendency towards the ascertainment of the particular 
nature of the object. Though ihd is a kind of speculation, it is to be 
distinguished from samfaya (doubt). Jinabhadra has drawn this very 
fine line of distinction between samiaya (doubt) and ihd. ‘The mental 
state which relates to many (mutually contradictory) objects, which is 
stupefied owing to its incapacity for exclusion (of the false), and 
which seems to retire into a perfectly supine condition, is non¬ 
cognition ( ajhana ) of the nature of doubt. And the mental state 
which strives for the ascertainment of the truth by means of reason 
and logic, which is destined to be successful, 'and which tends 
towards the acceptance of the true and avoidance of the untrue is 
called Via/ 1 * Siddhasenaganin also draws the same line of distinction 
between ihd and samiaya (doubt).* All the Jaina logicians have 
unanimously given the same view of ihd and so we do not mention 
their definitions separately. 

(c) Apaya or Avdya (Perceptual Judgment) 

After ihd (speculation) there arises apaya which excludes the non¬ 
existent characteristics. Ihd (speculation) is enquiry about right and 
wrong. Apaya is ascertainment of the right and exclusion of the 
wrong. 3 It, therefore, is a determinate cognition of the object. Apaya 
can be rendered as 'perceptual judgment'. The Avaiyakaniryukti 
defines apaya as ‘determinate cognition'. 4 Apaya involves determina¬ 
tion of the existent qualities and exclusion of the non-existent qualities. 
For instance, when on hearing a sound one determines that the sound 
must be of the conch and not of the horn, because it is accompanied 
by such qualities as sweetness, it is a case of apdya (perceptual 
judgment). 5 The Sarvarthasiddhi defines it as ‘cognition of the true 
nature on account of the cognition of the particular characteristics'. 4 
Jinabhadra quotes an opinion which regarded apaya as only excluding 
the non-existent characteristics and attributed the function of cognizing 
the existent characteristics to dhdrand (retention) which brings up the 
rear of apaya/ He criticizes the opinion as absurd and states that 

1 jam a^egnttb.’Uambanatn apaj judlsaparikumth iya rfa cittam 
scya iva savvappayao tam sarhsayarQvam annanam. 
tam ciya sa ya ttha heu-vi vattivA vara tap paramamoham 
bhuyibbQya-visesayana-cctyAbhimuham Ih&. 

—ViBh, 183-84- 

3 Tiki on TSaBh, I. 15. 

3 avagrhlte visaye samyag asamyag iti gu$a-do?a-vicArap 5 -’dhyavas&ya- 
paoodo 'piyah — TSaBh, I. 15. 

4 vavasayam ca avAyaih— ViBh, 179 (Niryu k t igatbS.). 5 ViBh, 290. 

* vi$e?a-imjninld yath&tmyavagaraanam aviyalj—SS», I. 15. 

' ViBh. 185. 

JP-* 
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whether a cognition simply excludes the non-existent characteristics, or 
simply determines the existent characteristics, or does both the func- 
lions, it is apdya and nothing else. 1 Umasvati gives the following 
synonyms of apaya : apagama, apanoda, apavyadha, apeta, apagata, 
apaviddha. apanutta (all these expressions having the same meaning 
vis. determinate judgment).’ The Nandi Sutra gives these as the 
synonyms: avartanatd (limited determination), pratyavartanatd 

(repeated determination), avdya (determination), buddhi (vivid deter¬ 
mination), vijhdna (determinate cognition). 3 A comparison of these 
two sets of synonyms leads us to the hypothesis that the above opinion, 
as quoted and criticized by Jinabhadra on the nature of apaya, was 
upheld by those who regarded the first set as the synonyms of apaya. 
Of course, it is difficult to say whether Umasvati himself was a staunch 
supporter of that view, although we have a glimpse of his predilection 
for it from the definition of apaya given by him in his Tattvartha- 
sutrabkdsya 4 which has been quoted above. The synonyms of 
dhdrana (retention) as given by Umasvati in the same place also 
deserve consideration in this connection. They support the opinion 
quoted by Jinabhadra. Jinabhadra, however, is undoubtedly a 
staunch supporter of the Agamic conceptions, and it is apparent from 
the consideration of the synonyms as given by the Nandi Sutra that 
he agrees with the view of the Nandi Siiira. The problem deserves a 
closer attention. But as it docs not fall within the scope of our present 
study, we leave it for discussion elsewhere. 

(d) Dhdrana (Retention) 

Apaya (perceptual judgment) is followed by dhdrana (retention) 
which means retention of the perceptual judgment for a number of 
instants, sathkhyeya (countable) or asamkhyeya (countless). 8 The 
Nandi Sutra gives the following synonyms of dhdrana: dhdrana 
(retention), dhdrana (holding), sthdpana (placing), pratisthd (fixing), 
and kostha (firmly grasping). 8 Umasvati defines dhdrana as ‘final 
determination of the object, retention of the (resultant) cognition and 
recognition (of the object on future occasions)' and gives the following 
synonyms: pratipatli (continued cognition), avadhdrana (memory), 
avasthana (retention), niicaya (continued cognition), avagatna (reten¬ 
tion) and avabodha (cognition). 7 The Avaiyakaniryukii also defines 

* ViBh. 186. a TSaBh. I. 15. » NS*. 32. « I. x5 . 

s Cf. tao dhdraoadi pavisai, tao naih dhSrei samkhejjara vS. kalam asam- 
khejjarh va kdlara— NS&, 35. 

« NS*. 33. 

T dhdrana pratipattir yathdsvaih Tnatyavasthdnam avadhirapam ca. dharana 
pratipattir avadhdraija 'vasthdnam ntecayah avagamah avabodha ity anarthan- 
taram.— TSaBk, I. 15. 
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dhdrana as ‘retention'.‘ Jinabhadra says that dhdrana means absence 
of lapse of the perceptual judgment. 3 This dhdrana is threefold 
according to him. 'The absence of lapse ( avicyuti) of the cognition of 
the object, the (resultant) emergence of mental trace ( vasand ), and the 
recollection ( anusmarana ) of it again in future—all these which follow 
in the wake of that {viz. perceptual judgment) constitute dhdrana '. 3 
Thus avicyuti (absence of lapse), vdsand (mental trace) and smrti 
(recollection)—these three are included in the conception of dharana. 
Siddhasenaganin has accepted this view. 4 

Pujyapada Dcvanandi defines dharana as 'the condition of non¬ 
oblivion in future of what has been cognized by avdya (perceptual 
judgment)'. 5 Akalanka defines it as the condition of recollection, 
which is called sathskara (trace).* Vidyanandi also admits the same 
definition. 7 This 'trace' is not unconscious. It is, like ihd (specula¬ 
tion), of the nature of knowledge, inasmuch as it is the condition of 
another knowledge called recollection.* Vadi-Devasuri criticizes the 
view of Akalanka and Vidyanandi that dhdrana is the condition of 
recollection. He defines it as 'gradual consolidation and absence of 
lapse for a certain length of time of the dpdya (perceptual judgment) 
on account of the mindfulness of the cognizer'.* Dhdrana is only 
concentrated persistence of the apaya (perceptual judgment) for a 
certain length of time. It is not by any means the condition of 
recollection in future, inasmuch as it, being a case of perceptual cogni¬ 
tion, cannot last up to the time of recollection. And again if it were 
to last up to that time, then it would be impossible to cognize any¬ 
thing else during that interval, inasmuch as even the upholders of the 
said view do not admit the presence of two cognitions simultaneously. 10 
Vadi-Devasuri does not accept the existence of any 'trace' as the 
condition of recollection. Recollection is attributed to the special 

1 dharanam puna dharai.iam— ViBh. 179 (Niryuktig&thk). 

1 tassa 'vagarao ‘vLo aviccui dh&ra<)d tassa.— ViBh. 180. 

3 tayanamtaram tayatthiviccavaijam jo ya vasanftjogo 
k&lamtare ya jaih punar ai^usarapaih dhflxanl s& u.— ViBh. 291. 

* Sec TIka. on TSaBh, I. 15. 

8 avetasya k&l&ntare ’vismarana-k&rapam dharana— SSt. I. 15. 

c dharana. smitihetuh— LT, 6 ; siurtihetur dbaranS. samskira ltd yavat— 
Svopajfla-Vtt/fti. 

T See TSIV, verse 4 on TSU, I. 15. 

8 Cf. iMdh&rapayor api jninatmakatvam unneyam tadupayogaviie$At— 
Vivfti on LT, 6. Cf. TSIV, verse 22 on TSU, I. 15. 

'* Cf. sudarasya praro&tus tath&vidhopacaya-kramena kincitk&lam apracya- 
vamino dhirane 'ty abhidhlyate— SVR. II, 10. 

10 Cf. tathit cet tarhi yasya padarthasya kilintare stnftih sa pratyaksatmika 
dharanil t&vatk&lam yavad anuvartata iti syit. ctac ca 'nupapannam. evarh 
tarhi y&vat patapadirtha-samskara-rupam pratyaksam purase bhavet tavat 
padarthantarasya saihvedanam eva na syat. ks&yopaiamikopayoganam yuga- 
padbhaiva-virodhasyJL ’bhyim api pratipannatvat.— SVR, II. ro. 
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capacity of the soul to remember past events. He, however, has no 
objection if this capacity of the soul is given the name of samskara 
(trace). Besides, if dharana is considered as a remote cause of recollec¬ 
tion, even then he has no grievance, inasmuch as it is only the concep¬ 
tion of dharana as the immediate cause of recollection that he does 
not support. 1 Hemacandra, however, has followed Vidyanandi. 2 
Upadhyaya Yaiovijaya, following the Brhadvrtti on Jinabhadra's 
Viiesavaiyakabhdsya, admits that vdsana (trace) in itself is of the 
nature of non-cognition ( ajhdnar&Pa ), but it is recognized as a species 
of cognition only by transference of epithet. Vdsana (trace) produces 
knowledge called recollection and as such the nature of its product is 
transferred to itself. 3 

We have now described the main features of avagraha (percep¬ 
tion), ihd (speculation), avdya (perceptual judgment), and dharana 
(retention). Each of these four can again be of six types inasmuch 
as it can be due to any of the five sense-organs or the mind. Thus we 
get, four multiplied by six or twenty-four types. Again, as already 
stated, there is vyahjanavagraha (contact-awareness) of four types. 
Thus in all there can be twenty-eight types. Each of these again can 
have twelve different kinds of data as its objects. 4 * Thus totally there 
can be twenty-eight multiplied by twelve or three hundred and thirty- 
six types of dbhinibodhika or malijhdna (sensuous cognition). 3 

THE FOUR BUDDHIS 

Now, these avagraha (perception), ihd (speculation) etc. can be 
either irutanifrita (backed by scriptural learning) or afrulaniirila (not 
backed by scriptural learning). The Sthdndhga Sutra classifies dbhini¬ 
bodhika (perceptual cognition) into irutanUrita and afrutanisrita and 
subdivides each of the latter two into arthdvagraha (object-perception) 
and vyahjanavagraha (contact-awareness). 6 It does not include ihd 
(speculation), avdya (perceptual judgment), and dharana (retention). 
But they can be understood as implied, inasmuch as they naturally 
follow in the wake of avagraha (perception). Besides, the Sthdndhga 
could not have mentioned more than two subdivisions, inasmuch as 
the chapter which deals with the subject follows, as a rule, the principle 
of dichotomy. 2 The Nandi Sutra, however, does not subdivide 

1 tasmad atxnaiakti-v isc?a eva samskAra-'parapaxy&yah snifter &nantarycna 
hetuh. na dh&raijS.. paramparyepa tu tasyis taddhetutabhidMne na kincid 
da$apam— SVR, II. 10. 

* See PMi, I. i. 29. 

3 Cf .v&sanay&h svayam ajdana-rupatve "pi karape karyopacirena 

jnanabhedabhidhanivirodhad iti —JTBh, p. 6 ; see also Brhadvrtti on ViBh, 189. 

4 See TSU, I. 16. * See TSaBh. I. 19. « SthSi, 71. 

1 Cf. Ih&dayo 'pi irutaniiriti eva, na tflktah, dvisthanaka nurodhat— 

Abhayadevasflri’s commentary on StkSu. 71. 
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airutaniirita into arthdvagraha (object-perception) and vyahjandvagraha 
(contact-awareness), but gives the subdivisions of autpattiki-buddhi 
(instantaneous comprehension), vainayiki-buddhi (intellect born of 
faithful service), karmaja-buddhi (intellect developed by practical 
experience) and pdrindmiki-buddhi (mature intellect). 1 Jinabhadra 
gives the same view* but holds that avagraha (perception), ihd (specu¬ 
lation) etc. are common to Srutanifrita and afrutaniirita* Of course, 
we do not find anything in the Nandi Sutra that goes against the state¬ 
ment of Jinabhadra whose view seems to be a consistent development of 
the view given by the Sthdndhga Sutra. The AvaAyakaniryukti* gives 
the four kinds of buddhi (intellect) in quite a different context. But 
there is nothing there which can contradict the claim of these buddhis 
(intellects) to be regarded as airutaniirita matijhdna (sensuous cognitions 
not backed by scriptural learning). These buddhis are special gifts of 
nature, and are not due to education or learning* and as such their 
claim to be airutaniirita (not backed by scriptural learning) is but self- 
evident. Jinabhadra quotes an opinion which replaced the fourfold 
vyahjandvagraha (contact-awareness) included in the twenty-eight types 
of inati (sensuous cognition) by these fourfold buddhis (intellects) in 
order to keep the traditional number twenty-eight* intact and at the 
same time to find a suitable place for the fourfold airutaniSrita as well.* 
The Avaiyakaniryukii, however, does not include the fourfold buddhis 
(intellects) in the twenty-eight types of mati (sensuous cognition).* 
Nor does it recognize them as a separate type of it. The opinion quoted 
by Jinabhadra seems to be an attempt to accommodate the new comer 
in the old scheme. Of course, we do not know exactly when this new' 
conception of airutaniirita mati crept in. But undoubtedly it came 
after the time of Bhadrabahu, the author of the Avaiyakaniryukti. 
Jinabhadra criticizes the opinion as unnecessary because according to 
him afrutaniirita is not a separate category but it is only a variety of 
avagraha (perception), t hd (speculation) etc. and as such is included 
in them and consequently does not need separate counting. 9 Abhaya- 
devasuri 10 says that vyahjandvagraha (contact-awareness) is not possible 
in the case of buddhis (intellects), inasmuch as they are cases of mental 
perception. 11 Instances of afrutaniirita vyahjandvagraha (contact- 
awareness), however, are available in the cases of cognitions due to the 
sense-organs other than sight and mind. For the differentiation of 
irutanitrita from afrutaniirita Jinabhadra says ‘That (cognition) which 


i NS*. 26. 

4 ANir. 932. 

6 Vide supra p. 44. 
• See ViBh, 303. 

11 We have already 


1 See ViBh. 177. s Cf. ViBh. 303-4. 

* Cf. ANir. 933. 

7 See ViBh, 301-302. * See ANir. 16. 

10 See his commentary on SthS*. 71. 
given thp reason why mind is incompetent for 


vyanjanAvagraha on p. 35. 
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at present is devoid of verbal association and belongs to one whose 
intellect has been previously trained by the (study of the) scriptures is 
Srutaniirita. The opposite of it is aniirita and comprises the four matin 
or intellects {viz. autpattiki etc.).’ 1 The srutanisrita is so called 
because the perceptual cognitions that come under it arc possessed by 
those whose minds have been educated by the instructions of others 
regarding verbal usage and other sources such as scriptures, although 
the verbal knowledge has no direct bearing and influence upon them. 
The sensuous intuitions are not generated by the knowledge of language 
as verbal judgment {frutu) is. The conditions of perceptual cognitions 
are the same in the case of the instructed as well as the uninstructed, 
but the knowledge of language and the culture embodied in it enriches 
the content of perception by implicit or explicit association with 
linguistic symbols and their suggestive reference* and consequently it 
cannot but have its effects on the capacity of cognition. 3 The 
aArutanisrita perceptions are those which are devoid of the background 
of previous education of the perceiver. 4 They fall into two categories 
according as they are purely mental or cases of sensuous perceptions. 
The former category comprises the fourfold buddhis (intellects) viz. 
autpattiki, vainayiki, karmajd and parindmiki, each having the stages 
of avagraha (perception), ihd (speculation), avdya (perceptual judgment), 
and dhdrana (retention), but never vyahjandvagraha (contact-awareness). 
The latter category comprises cases of perceptions due to the five sense- 
organs including vyaiijandvagraha (contact-awareness) also in the cases 
of the sense-organs other than the eye. This is the finally developed 
form of the conception of asrutaniirita mati (intellect) and is found in 
Abhayadevasuri's commentary on the Sthdndhga referred to above. 

Let us now state in brief the meanings, with illustrations, of these 
fourfold buddhis (intellects). 

The Avasyakaniryukti defines autpattiki intellect as 'the intellec¬ 
tion which comprehends instantaneously the true nature of a thin g 
never seen, heard of, or even reported heretofore and is crowned with 
unhindered success.' 3 The Nandi Sutra only quotes the same definitions 
as those of the Avaiyakaniryukti and so we shall not refer to the Nandi 
Sutra in order to avoid repetitions. There are given many illustrations 

1 puvvam suyaparikammiya-matissa jam sampayam suyaiyam 
tarn suyaoissiyam iyaram pupa anissiyaih maicaukkarii tarii.— ViBh. 169. 

* Cf. tatra srutam samketakalabhavl paropadeSah £rutagrantha 4 ca. piirvarh 
tena parikarmitamater vyavaharak&lc tadanapek$am eva yad utpadyatc tat 
£rutani£ritam— Brhadvrtti on ViBh. 177. 

3 Cf. svasarnSnakara-^rutajdana-hita-vilsani-prabodha-sainaiiakaliiiatve sati 
$rutopayogabhava-kAHnam irutaniiritam avagrahadi-caturbhedam.— JBP. p. 6. 

* Cf. ukta-(svasamdnikira-^rutajnana-hita)-vilsana-prabodhi-'samanakalInaiij 
ca matijn&nam autpattikySdi-caturbhedam a$rutani$ritam.— JBP. p. 7. 

5 ANir, 933. 
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of each of the intellects ( buddhis) but we shall give only one instance 
in each case. Among the numerous instances of autpattiki, given by 
the Avaiyakaniryukti. there is one of 'kukkuta (cock).' 1 Once Rohaka, 
the son of Bharata-nata was asked by the king of Avanti to make a 
cock fight alone. Rohaka was quite a boy. But his instantaneous 
intellect suggested the solution. He put a mirror before the cock, and 
it began to fight with its image. Jinabhadra refers to this instance, 
and shows how the mind passes through the stages of avagraha 
(perception). Via (speculation) etc. in such a case. ‘How can it fight 
in the absence of another cock? With the image—this is avagraha 
(perception). What (sort of image is) most suitable?—this is Via 
(speculation). Image reflected in a mirror—this is apdya (perceptual 
judgment).' 8 Here Jinabhadra attempts to give the psychology of 
solution of problems. It is by a flash of genius that the solution of 
a difficult problem dawns upon the mind. This is the stage of 
avagraha (perception). The intellectual application of the solution 
presents a number of alternatives and consequently there is speculation 
or inquisitive pursuit—this stage can be called Via (speculation). 
Again, there is the final settlement of the mind—this is apdya (per¬ 
ceptual judgment). Then follows dhdrana (retention). 

The vainayiki is defined as 'the intellection which is capable of 
completing a difficult task, can comprehend the spirit and letter of the 
trio of dhartna (religion), artha (material prosperity) and kdma (sensual 
pleasure) and is fruitful in this world as well as the world hereafter.' 3 
This buddhi is born of humility and faithful service. The ancient 
literature of India abounds in stories of acquisition of high knowledge 
by mere faithful service of the preceptor (guru). This knowledge has 
been called vinayasamuttha or vainayika (bom of humility and service). 
The Avaiyakaniryukti refers to a story of two students of astrology, 
one of whom became more efficient by faithful service of his preceptor 
while the other remained stupid in spite of his learning. 

The kdrmiki or karmasamuttha is defined as ‘the intellection which 
comprehends the truth due to its attentive consciousness and breadth 
. of vision of both the practical and the theoretical sides of actions 
(karman ) and which has received appreciation of competent critics.’ 4 
The intellect developed due to practical experience is called kdrmiki. 
People appreciate such intellect when it is extraordinarily developed. 
It is not learning that is responsible for the development. But 
it is practical experience that lies at the back of such intellect. An 
experienced goldsmith can easily differentiate between pure gold and 
an alloy, while a layman is easily deceived. 


1 See ANir. 935 and the Tlka. 
3 ANir. 937. 


* ViBh, 304. 

* ANir. 940. 
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The parinamiki is defined as ‘the intellection which fulfils (its pur¬ 
pose) by means of inference, reasoning, and analogy, which develops with 
the maturity of age, and which results in well-being and salvation.’ 1 

The common feature of all these intellects is this that none of them 
is inspired by learning. They are either due to spontaneous sugges¬ 
tion, or modesty and humility, or practical experience, or natural 
maturity of the power of reasoning. It is on account of this common 
characteristic that they are called afrutaniirita. 

We have now dealt with the types of maii-jndna (sensuous cogni¬ 
tion). It is not possible to give all the possible types. Only the most 
apparent ones can be enumerated. The types vary according to the 
nature of the perceptual cognition which can be infinitefold.* Percep¬ 
tion of the same object varies with each individual, and so its types 
cannot be enumerated in full. 

SRVTA-JHANA (SCRIPTURAL OR VERBAL KNOWLEDGE) 

Sruta-jhana originally meant knowledge embodied in the scrip¬ 
tures.* Knowledge of the scriptures was also called &ruta-jnana. 
Umasvati says that iruta-jnana is preceded by mat: (sensuous cogni¬ 
tion) and falls into two categories viz. ahgabahya (other than the 
original scripture) and angapravista (included in the original scripture) 
which again are manifold and twelvefold respectively and comprise the 
whole of the Jaina scripture. 4 He further says that mati-jhana 
(sensuous cognition) cognizes only what is present while the tmta-jhana 
comprehends what is present, past and future.* The Jainas regarded 
their scriptures to contain all the truths, much in the same way as the 
Brahmins considered their Sruti or the Vedas to possess all possible 
knowledge. Such was the conception of iruta-jHana in the beginning. 

The Avafyakaniryukti says that the types of buta-jhana are as 
many as the number of letters and their various combinations, and as 
such it is not possible to enumerate all the types.® It then enumerates 
fourteen salient characteristics of iruta-jndna viz. aksara (alphabet), 
samjnin (discursive or cognitive or scriptural), samyak (right), sadika 
(having beginning), saparyavasita (having end), gamika (containing 
repetitions) and angapravista (included in the original scripture) with 

1 ANir. 942. 

* evaifa bajjha-jjhamtara-nimitta-vaicittao maihahuttam 

kiihcimmetta-visesena bhijjamanam puno 'nantam.— ViBh, 311. 

* Cf. SthSu, 71 (21) ; ADv, 3 et seq. ; TSQ, I. 20 and the Bh&fya. 

4 See TSuBh, I. 20. For Kundakunda's classification see PaUcSstikdyasdra, 
42 - 

5 Cf. utpanni-vinasta-rthagr&hakam simpratakilavi^ayam matijflAnaih 
Sruta-jnAnam tu trika.lavi$ayam utpannavinasti-nutpannl-rthagrthakam iti— Ibid. 

* ANir, 17-18. 
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their opposites viz. anaksara, asahjhin etc. 1 Inhaling, exhaling, 
spitting etc. are given as instances of anaksara-iruta 3 so far as they 
are indices of the mental dispositions of the person. Eight qualities of 
the intellect are recognized as necessary for the acquisition of .iruta- 
jnana. They are: desire for hearing, repeated questioning, (attentive) 
hearing, grasping, enquiry, conviction, retention and right action. 3 The 
Avadyakaniryukti thus recognizes the words as well as other symbols 
such as physical gestures as Sruta and also lays down the means of 
the acquisition of fruta-jhana. It, however, does not state the mean¬ 
ings of all the fourteen characteristics. It is in the Nandi Sutra that 
we find the meanings clearly stated. 4 

In the Nandi Sutra, aksarasmta is given as threefold: samjndksara, 
vyanjanaksara and labdhyaksara. The shape of the letter, in other 
words, the script or alphabet is samjndksara ; sound of the letter, in 
other words, the spoken letter is vyanjanaksara', labdhyaksara is 
possessed only by one who is competent to learn alphabet (aksara- 
labdhika) and can be possible through all the five sense-organs as well 
as the mind. 5 As regards anaksaraSruta, the Nandi Sutra gives no new 
information. The first two categories of aksarairuta are only material 
symbols written or spoken, and as such are called dravya-kruta. The 
labdhyaksara is a kind of knowledge, and is Sruta-jhana proper ( bhdva- 
iruta). t It can be produced through any of the sense-organs and the 
mind. If it is a sound that conditions it, then it is produced through 
the sense-organ of ear. If it is a coloured shape that conditions it, 
then it is produced through the sense-organ of sight. If it is a smell 
that conditions it, then it is produced through the sense-organ of smell. 
And so on. Only those who possess the gift of language can have 
labdhyaksara. When one hears a sound or sees a coloured shape, there 
arises in the wake of the perceptual cognition, a cognition couched in 
appropriate words composed of syllables ( aksara ) following the conven¬ 
tional vocabulary. This cognition is called labdhyaksara. 1 Knowledge 
of the conventional vocabulary and conscious application of it are the 
conditions of truta-jhdna. In other words, conscious exercise of the 

1 ANir, ig. - Ibid., 20. 3 Ibid., 22. 

* Haribhadra in his Vrtti on NSii, 38 (37 according to Hastimalla Muni's 
edition) says that although the characteristics of aksara and anaksara include 
all other characteristics, yet they are enumerated separately for only the pupils 
of slow understanding (na ca bheda-dvayad eva ' vy utpannamatlnath 
SesabhedAvagamah). 

5 NSa, 38. 

* Cf. tatra saiiijnii-vyanjana.ksarc dravyaSrutam, labdhyak?aram punar 
bhAvairutam, labdher jnanarupatvat.— NSUVr on stltra 39. 

1 Cf. sabdadigrahana-samanantaram indriya-manonim i ttarii grutagranthi- 
nusari Siuikha ityadyak?arinu?aktam vijn&nam utpadyate, tic ca 'nekaprakaram, 
tad yatha &otrendriya-labdhyak$aram ityidi— NSiiV? on sutra 39. 

JP-7 
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gift of language is the indispensable condition of Sruta-jiidna. The 
cognitions which, in spite of their being couched in words, do not 
involve conscious attempt on the part of the cognizcr at application of 
vocabulary, fall in the category of mati-jiidna (sensuous cognition) and 
not Sruta-jndna. Of course this distinction was stressed by later 
logicians. 1 

The samjni-Sruta is considered in three ways, inasmuch as there are 
these three varieties of samjna (cognitional activity) 3 : (l) discursive 
thinking that takes into account the past, the present and the future, 
(2) consciousness that can discriminate between what is to be avoided 
and what is to be accepted for the maintenance of life, but cannot 
think of the past or the future, and (3) consciousness due to knowledge 
of the right scriptures ( samyak sruta). The first is called ( dirgha )- 
kalikt (lasting for a long time), the second hetupadeiiki (discriminating) 
and the third drslivddopadeSikt (backed by scriptural knowledge). 
Those who possess these samjnas are called samjhins. The Sruta-jndna 
possessed by these samjnins is samjni-Sruta. The asamjiiins also 
fall in three categories. The mind is the organ of thinking. The 
more developed the mind is the more one is capable of thinking. Those 
w’hose mind is weak and incapable of thinking fall in the first category 
of asamjiiins . 3 Those who are totally devoid of mind and live on mere 
instincts fall in the second category of asamjiiins.* Again those who 
believe in false scriptures and thus possess perverted knowledge fall in 
the third category of asamjnitis 3 Sruta-jnana possessed by the 
asamjiiins is asamjiii-Srula. 

The twelvefold ganipitaka (scripture compiled by the ganadharas) 
containing Acdrdnga. Sutrakrtdnga etc. is samyak-sruta (right scripture) 
while the other books such as Biidrata, Rdmdyana, the Vedas etc. are 
enumerated as mithyd-Sruta (false scriptures). It is further said that 
the samyaktva (rightness) or mithydtva (wrongness) depends upon the 

1 Cf. sariketakftlapravfttam Srutagrantha-sambandhinaih v& ghatadi-iabdam 
anusrtya vicya-vica,ka-bhavcna samyojya *gha$o ghatah’ ity&di antarjalpftkflram 
antah^abdollekhanvitam indriyidinimittam yaj jnanam udeti tac chrutajhinam 
iti —Brhadvrtti on ViBk, 100 : see also JBP, p. 6. § 15. 

3 See NSti. 39 and its Vrtti by Haribhadra. Wo are giving only the 
central idea. 

3 Cf. yasya nasti Iha ’poho murga.ua gavesana cinta vimar&ih so 'samjiil 
'ti labhyate, ayarii ca sammQrchima-panccndriya-vikalendriySdir jfieyah, alpa- 
mano-Labdhitvad abh&v&c ca . . . so ’yam kAlikyupadescna —NSaVf on sutra 
40 (39 according to Hastimalla Muni’s edition). 

4 yasya nisti abhisandh&rana-purvika. karanasaktlh so 'samjrii 'ti labhyate, 

a yam cai 1 kendriya-prthivyadir avaseyo, manolabdhi-rahitatv&t.'to 

’yam hetQ-’pade&na— Ibid. 

5 Cf, na hi mithyadr?teb saibjnanam asti, hitahitapravrtti-nivrttyabh&vat. 

. . . asamjdiirutasya ksayopaiamenu 'saiiijSi ‘ti labhyate ... so 'ydm df?ti- 
vadopadefena.— Ibid. 
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attitude of the knower. If his attitude is right, whatever he knows 
becomes right and if his attitude is wrong ( mithyd ), his knowledge 
also becomes wrong. Similarly if the result of the knowledge of 
mithyasruta (false scripture) by a mithyddfsti (person of perverse 
attitude) turns out in the end to be the abandonment of the perversity 
(mithyddrsli), the mithyasruta (false scripture) is to be considered as 
samyak Sruta (right scripture). 1 * 

The characteristics of sddika 'having beginning’ and anddika 
'having no beginning'— saparyavasita ‘having end' and aparyavasita 
‘having no end' are considered variously. But the discussion is 
unimportant for our purpose and so we do not enter into it. It is, 
however, to be noticed in this connection that the Jaina thinkers held 
that a soul could never (except when it has attained perfect knowledge) 
be bereft of mati (sensuous) and Sruta (verbal) knowledge. Even the 
one-sensed organisms are held to be possessed of these. 8 To be bereft 
of these is to lose the nature of soul and become non-soul. 3 4 5 Now, the 
one-sensed organism has the feeling of touch and so can have mati- 
jhdna (sensuous cognition), but how can it possess sruta-jhdna (verbal 
knowledge)? This is a difficult problem to answer. Jinabhadra says 
that although the one-sensed organisms do not possess dravya-Sruta 
(symbols—written or spoken) they possess bhdva-Sruta (potential verbal 
knowledge) which can be likened to the verbal knowledge of a sleep¬ 
ing ascetic (yati)* But even bhdva-Sruta is possible only with those 
who have the capacity to speak and to hear and with none else, and 
it is nothing but the mental disposition that precedes a speech or follows 
a hearing. 6 * And as such how can it be possible for the one-sensed 
organisms who have neither the capacity to speak nor the capacity to 
hear? Jinabhadra answers this objection as follows: ‘Even as subtle 
internal sensuous cognitions are possible in spite of the absence of the 
external physical sense-organ, so 'potential verbal knowledge' is 
possible even for (the one-sensed) such as the earth-bodied (beings) in 
spite of the absence of dravya-Sruta It is admitted that the one-sensed 

i NSa, 41. 

3 Cf. egindiya niyayarb duyannani, tarn jahfi—mai-annflnl ya suya-ann&pl 
ya—quoted from Agama in Brhadvrtti. ViBh, joi. Also see BhSu VIII. 2 
(317). The mati and 4ruta of the one-sensed organisms are. as a rule, called 
ajfiina 'perverted knowledge' inasmuch as they are mithy5df§ti and the jaina 
of a mithyadreti is held to be ajnina. See Prajhdpandsutra. pada 29. 

3 Cf. sawajlvanam pi ya nam akkharassa anantabhago niccugghadio 
citthai. jai pupa so 'vi avarijja tepam jlvo ajlvattam pavijja— NSu. 42. 

4 dawasuy&nubhSvammi vi bh&vasuyarh sutta-jaino vva— ViBh. 101. 

5 bh&vasuyam bhasa-soya-laddhino jujjac na iyarassa 

bhasabhimuhassa jayam souna ya jam havejjahi.— ViBh, 102. 

4 jaha suhumaxn bh5.vimdiyanS.narh dawimdiySvarohe vi 

taha dawasuyibhSve bhftvasuyam patthivSInarh.— ViBh, 103. 
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organisms have neither the tongue to speak nor the car to listen, nor 
have they any symbols of their own. But nevertheless, according to 
the Jaina thinkers, the one-sensed organisms are capable of potential 
verbal thinking. Though we are unable to know the exact nature of 
the process of their thinking, yet we can have some inkling of its nature 
by the consideration of the external activities of the one-sensed 
organisms. The Brhadvrtti 1 * gives a number of instances from the 
plant world to prove by inference that even the one-sensed plants can 
hear sound, see colour, smell odour, and experience taste, and says 
that as in these cases the sensuous functions are carried out by the 
internal capacity of the organisms even in the absence of the external 
sense-organs so also can there be possible the existence of bhdvafruta 
in the absence of dravya-iruta . 3 Dravya-Sruta, is the exponent of 
thinking while bhdva-iruta is such thinking itself. The question 
whether thinking without language is possible is the upshot of 
our enquiry. The Jaina scriptures recognize ten instincts ( sanna ) in 
the one-sensed organisms*—such as the instincts of hunger, fear, sex 
attraction, possession etc. The Brhadvrtli says that these instincts are 
impossible without bhava-sruUi ‘internal capacity for verbal thinking’. 4 
The famous commentator Malayagiri maintains that the instinct is a 
kind of desire and quotes a passage from the Avaiyakatikd, which says 
that the instinct for food means 'desire for food', is bom of the feeling 
of hunger, and is a particular disposition of the soul. 5 * * 8 He further 
maintains that a desire is a determinate willing for the acquisition of 
the object of desire. It is of the form ‘such and such object is whole¬ 
some for me ; it will be good if I can secure it*.* Of course, in the 
case of one-sensed organisms the desires are not couched in articulate 
language. But nevertheless they must have some sort of instrument 

1 On ViBli. 103. 

s Cf. tataS ca yathai 'tesu dravyendriyasattve 'pi etad bbavendriyajanyam 
jftfinam sakala-jana-prasiddham asti, tatha dravyasrutabhave bhavaSrutam api 
bhavi$yati —Brhadvftti on ViBh, 103. 

U.B. —Bhavendriya is the capacity of the soul to have various sensuous 
experiences, dravyendriya means the external physical sense-organ. 

3 kati naiit bhamte! egimdiyanam sannAo pannattao ? goyaraa I dasa, tarn 
jaha ahArasanna bhaya-sanna mekunasanna pariggaha-sannA koba-sanna mana- 
sanna maya-sanna lobha-sannA oha-sanna loga-sanni ya tti—Quoted in NSuVr 
on sutra 40. Also see BhSu, VTI. 8 (295) ; PrajHupand. saihjnapada (8). 

4 na cai 'tAh samjnA bh&va-Srutam antareno 'papadyante— Brhadvftti, 
ViBh, 103. 

5 sarhjnA ca abhilA$a ucyate yata uktam vaSya /eatikayam—ahAra-samjna 

AharabhilAsah k?udvedanlya-prabhavah khalv AtmaparinAma-viiesah—Malaya- 

giri's tika (p. 140) on NS&. 

8 Ibid. 
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for their formation. This leads us to the postulation of a peculiar 
capacity of the soul. This capacity is called bhdva-Sruta. 

The other characteristics viz. gamika and agamika—angapravista 
and angabdhya refer to peculiar categories of scriptural texts and so, 
being unimportant for our purpose, are not discussed here. 1 

We have now seen how iruta which originally meant 'scripture’ 
gradually came to mean any symbol, written or spoken, and finally 
was even identified with inarticulate verbal knowledge. This develop¬ 
ment of meaning is not, strictly speaking, chronological. It is the 
gradual subtlety of speculation that is responsible for this development. 
The self-same thinker could have started from the conception of sruta 
as scripture and reached the conception of Sruta as inarticulate verbal 
knowledge. The speculations recorded in Jaina scriptures on this 
subject are so rich, subtle and varied that it is difficult to ascertain the 
original contributions of the later Jaina authors. Almost every idea 
that we have been dealing with can be traced in the Agamas in some 
form or other. Our statement about development is to be judged with 
this proviso. 

We have hitherto based our enquiry on the Avasyakaniryukti and 
the Nandi Sutra and have referred to the other sources only occasionally 
for the sake of elucidation. After the Nandi Siitra we come to the 
Vi£e$ava$yakabhdsya of Jinabhadra. It presents the theory in a 
developed form as will be apparent from what follows. Wc shall end 
our enquiry of the Sruta-jndna by drawing a clear line of demarcation 
between the mati-jiidna and the sruta-jndna. 

NATURE OF SAKtJNA 

We have referred to samjni-Sruta and asamjni-sruta. Here 
asamjiid does not mean total absence of any samjiui, but only an 
indistinct presence of it. 2 The capacity by which one remembers the 
bygone past and ponders over the coming future is dirghakaliki (or 
simply kaliki) samjndA Only those who have mind 4 can possess this 
capacity. A being possessing this sathjnd enjoys the capacity for the 
utilization of all the sense-organs including mind. The human beings 
as well as the sub-human beings bom of wombs (garbhaja) possess this 

1 For information see NSH, 43 et seq. The first Karmagrantha (gathA 7) 
records an additional mode of considering sruta-jfiAna, which, however, has no 
epistemological value and so is omitted here. 

* Cf. ViBh. 506-7. 3 Ibid ‘ 5o8. 

4 The mind, according to the Jainas, is an instrument of thinking, which 
a soul makes for itself out of the groups of material atoms fit for the purpose 
and becomes capable of thinking through its agency. Of course only the 
developed souls have the capacity to form minds. 
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samjiid . 1 The five-sensed sammurchanaja beings (i.e. gross-bodied 
beings bom without sex relation) possess this capacity in a very small 
measure and as such are regarded as asamjiiins in comparison with 
those possessing a developed capacity.* Those beings who can 
discriminate between the desirable and the undesirable and can act 
accordingly for the maintenance of their bodies, but cannot think on 
the past or future, are called hetuvdda-samjnins. The organisms 
having two or more sense-organs are included in this category. The 
comparatively inactive one-sensed organisms such as the earth-bodied 
beings arc called asamjiiins in comparison with the organisms possessing 
two or more sense-organs. 3 Now we come to the drstivddopadetikl 
samjiid. A being having right faith and possessed of knowledge due 
to subsidencc-cum-destruction of karmic veil is called samjnin from the 
point of view of drsti (faith); and such being having wrong faith is 
called asamjhin . 4 A being possessed of perfect knowledge bom of 
complete destruction of all karmic veil is not sathjiiin inasmuch as he, 
being omniscient, cannot possess the functions of recollection and 
pondering of future, which constitute samjiid .* A being having wrong 
or perverted faith is mithyddrsli, and is also called asamjnin, because 
his samjiid, though competent to discriminate between what is whole¬ 
some and what is unwholesome, is, from the point of view of drsti 
(faith), perverted or misplaced.® 

We have thus studied the three types of samjiid. There remains 
now one more type called uha or ogha-samjhd. We have translated 
this samjiid as instinct and have also enumerated its varieties.* Jina- 
bbadra says that this uha or ogha-satitjitd (which belongs to such beings 
as the earth-bodied) is not to be called samjiid in comparison with the 
hetuvdda-samjiid ; similarly, the hetuvdda-samjiid is not to be called 
samjiid in comparison with the kdliki-samjnd ; and similarly the kdliki- 
samjnd is not be called samjiid in comparison with the drstivada- 
samjiid .* The sathjhins and asamjiiins are thus to be considered 
relatively. Jinabhadra gives the following classification of samjhin 
beings. The five classes of one-sensed organisms possess uha-samjhd ; 
the organisms possessing two or more sense-organs possess hetu-samjhd ; 
the denizens of heaven and hell as well as the beings bom of womb 
possess kdliki-samjnd ; the samjiid of the samyagdrsti chadmastha (a 

1 See Brhadvrlli. ViBh, 509. * Ibid.. ViBh. 511. 

a See ViBh. 515-516 and Brhadvriti. 

4 sarnmaditthi sang! sarnte nine khauvasamiyammi 
asannf micchattammi ditthivaovaesena.— ViBh. 517. 

* See ViBh. 518. • Cf. ViBh. 519-520. 

■ Supra p. 52. Oha or ogha is & particular kind of sarhjiii (instinct). 

But Jinabhadra uses the term to indicate the ten instincts. 

* ViBh. 522. 
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being involved in the world but having right faith) is iruta-jhdna (in 
other words, such a being possesses drstivdda-samjhd); the kevalins 
(omniscient beings), however, are free from the function of mati-jhana 
(sensuous cognition) and as such are beyond samjiid. 1 

MATI AND 3RUTA 

As regards the relation of mati and iruta. Umasvati says that iruta 
is, as a rule, accompanied by mati while it is not necessary that a mati 
should be accompanied by iruta 2 But the Nandi Sutra says ‘Where 
there is abhinibodhika-jndtia (that is, mati), there is iruta-jhana. and 
where there is iruta-jhana there is abhinibodhika-jhdna. Both these 
are mutually involved. But nevertheless the preceptors ( Acdryas ) 
notice this distinction: abhinibodhika is so called because it perceives 
directly ( abhinibudhyate ), while iruta is so called because it hears 
(irnoti). And as iruta is preceded by mati, mati cannot be preceded 
by iruta.’ 3 According to Nandi-Siitra thus the relation between mati 
and iruta is one of mutual concomitance. The one is necessarily 
accompanied by the other. Pujyapada Devanandi and his follower 
Akalanka also endorse this view. 4 But here the question is whether it 
is the matyupayoga 5 and irutopayoga that are upheld to accompany 
each other or it is their labdhis ® that are referred to. We do not get 
any clear statement on this in the above references. But it is very 
probable that it is the labdhis that arc held to accompany each other. 
The fact that the Jaina thinkers unanimously maintain the impossibility 
of the simultaneous occurrence of two upayogas also lends support to 
our hypothesis. Moreover, mati and . iruta qua labdhis are unanimously 
held to accompany each other. 1 Furthermore, on this hypothesis, the 
above statement of Umasvati that mati is not necessarily followed by 
iruta also finds proper explanation, because in that case there would 
be no objection against admitting that matyupayoga is not necessarily 
followed by irutopayoga. It is beyond doubt that Umasvati refers 
to upayoga and not to labdhi in the above statement. 

It will not be out of place in this connection to add a short para¬ 
graph on the conception of upayoga and labdhi. The consciousness in 

1 ViBh. 523-524. 

* ^rutajnanasya matijiiincna niyatah sahabhavah tatpurvakatvat. yasya 
Srutajnanam tasya niyatatb matijnanaro yasya tu matijnariath tasya iruta- 
jnanam syad v4 na ve 'ti— TSUBh, I. 31. 

3 NSa, 24. 

4 See SSi, I. 30. Of course, it does not state the view in so many words. 
But it follows easily from what it states ; TRd. I. 9 (v&rttika 20) states . . . . 
yatra matis tatra irutarh yatra $rutarh tatra matir iti. 

* Upayoga means ‘active consciousness*. 

* Labdhi means ‘dormant consciousness’. 

7 iha laddhimai-suy&im samakJliim na tQ 'vaogo sim— ViBh. 108. 
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its state of dormancy is called labdhi. In other words, the dormant 
capacity of the soul for knowledge is labdhi. Upayoga, on the other 
hand, is consciousness in its state of activity. The soul is called 
upayukta or upayogavan when it is actually engaged in knowing some¬ 
thing. Mere capacity for knowledge without actual knowledge is labdhi. 

Now we come to the problem of differentiation between mati and 
Grata. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF MATI AND SRUTA 

Siddhasena Divakara, in his NiGcayadvdtrimGika, maintains that 
Gruta is not anything over and above mati, because the admission of 
the separate identity of Grata is futile and involves undesirable conse¬ 
quences. 1 Among the later logicians it is only Upadhyaya Ya^ovijaya 
who elaborates this position of Siddhasena. We shall deal with this 
view of YaSovijaya in the concluding portion of this topic. 

Jinabhadra says that the knowledge that is due to the activity of 
sense-organs and the mind, is couched in proper words (in accordance 
with conventional usage), and is capable of expressing its object (to 
others) is bhdvaGruta while the rest is mati. 2 Ihd (speculation), avaya 
(perceptual judgment) etc. are also couched in proper words, but never¬ 
theless they fall in the category of mati, inasmuch as there is no 
deliberate application of language in these cases of knowledge. Simple 
verbal association is not considered sufficient to raise a cognition to the 
status of Gruta. In our ordinary perceptions we associate the object 
with its name as soon as we perceive it. But we do not go any further. 
But there are cases of perceptual cognitions 'which do not stop at simple 
verbal association, but continue further into discursive thought with 
the help of language. This continuation leads them to the category of 
Gruta-jhdna. Thus those cognitions of objects, which are totally free 
from all verbal association or at best are conversant with the mere names 
of their objects, fall in the category of mati, while their further conti¬ 
nuations with the help of the language fall in the category of Gruta. In 
fact, the versatile knowledge of the objects, that follows in the wake 
of perceptual cognition of these objects and whose versatility is in 
proportion to the learnedness of the cognizer is Gruta-jhdna. 2 The 
more learned a person is the more versatile will be his Gruta-jhdna. 

1 vaiyarthyatiprasarigabhyam na matyabhyadhikam srutam. 

— Niicayadrjdlrimiikd, 12. 

* imdiyamano-niraittam jam vipijinarii suyanusarena 
niyayatthutti-sa.mau.ham taria bhivasuyarii mai sesam.— ViBh, 100. 

2 Cf. . . . Srutam apurvavi$ayam, ekaxn gha^am indriyanindriyabhyam 
mscitya 'yam gha{a iti tajj&tlyam anyam anekade£a-kala-rupadi-vilaksanam 
apurvam adhigacchati yat tac chrutam, nan4 prakararthaprarflpa{»apararh yat 
tad v«L Srutara . . . TRd, I. 9 (varttika 32). 
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The iruta-jnana, according to the Jaina thinker, is as a rule preceded 
by mati-jnana. This conception owes its origin perhaps to the old 
conception of iruta as the knowledge born through the sense-organ of 
hearing. 1 But in fact the knowledge of the object meant by the sound 
(word) perceived by the sense-organ of hearing is iruta proper. And 
it is also admitted to be so. The simple perception by the sense-organ 
of hearing is a case of mati. It is maintained that all cases of verbal 
cognitions born through whatever sense-organ are to be regarded 
auditory perceptions, inasmuch as verbal expressions accompanying 
these cognitions arc by their nature competent to be cognized by the 
auditory organ. Articulated words are perceived through the auditory 
organ without doubt. But words, which clothe our thoughts, though 
not actually perceived by the auditory organ, are also potentially the 
objects of auditory cognition. The employment of words in thought, 
therefore, is symptomatic of auditory cognition, and the operation of 
the auditory organ is more or less an accident. 3 It is in this sense that 
every frula-pidna is preceded by mati-jnana of the type of auditory 
sense-perception. Even pure mental thinking can be considered to be 
accompanied by such virtual auditory sense-perception, because of the 
association of words which fall within the province of auditory percep¬ 
tion. Jinabhadra says 'The knowledge of the speaker or the hearer, 
that is informed with his previous learning, is iruta. And the know¬ 
ledge of the self-same person, free from association with language, is 
mati’.* Jinabhadra quotes an opinion which sought to differentiate 
mati from iruta on the ground that the latter is associated with words 
and the former is devoid of them, and refutes it by saying ‘If all types 
of mati were regarded as bereft of association with words there would 
be lack of i ha (speculation) etc. (which follow in the wake of avagraha 
and are bound up with verbal association) because without verbal 
expressions there can be no conceptual thinking which invariably 
affiliates a particular with a class-character. And consequently the 
discrimination between the characteristics of a post and a man will be 
an impossibility.’ 4 If all perceptual cognitions were free from verbal 
association there would be total lack of determinate cognitions. The 
determination of the specific characteristics requires help of language, 
and as such our perceptions are, as a rule, associated with words when 
they become determinate. If all perceptions were dumb, they would 
serve no purpose of life. Jinabhadra concludes that with reference to 

1 Cf. soimdiovaladdhl hoi suyam.— ViBh. 117. 

* Cf. sabhil&pa-vijnanam &?$endriya-dvirepa 'pyutpannam yogyataya 
£rotrendriyopalabdhir eva mantavyam, abhilapasya sarvasya ’pi irotrendriya- 
grahapayogyatvit —Brhadvrtti on ViBh, 117 ; also see ViBh, 125. 

8 bhapao sunao v& suyam tam jam iha suyinusiri v in pip am 
donham pi suy&Tyaih jam vinninam tayam buddhl— ViBh, 121. 

4 ViBh. 162-163. 
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words qud concepts (knowledge) the mati can be 'associated with 1 as 
well as ‘bereft of’ words but with reference to words qud articulated 
symbols, the mati is, as a rule, bereft of words ; the iruta, on the other 
hand, whether it is dravya-iruta or bhdva-kruta, can be both sdksara 
(associated with words) as well as anaksara (bereft of words). 1 
Avagraha falls in the category of mati bereft of words while :kd etc. 
fall in the category of mati associated with words qud concepts 
(knowledge). Articulated symbols are not concepts and thus a fortiori 
they are excluded from the category of mati-jhana. Dravya-truta is 
sdksara when it consists of written or spoken words, and it is anaksara 
when it consists of physical gestures. The bhdva-iruta is called sdksara 
because it contains words qud concepts and it is also called niraksara 
because it does not contain words qud external symbols written or 
spoken. Jinabhadra further quotes an opinion which distinguished 
mati from iruta on the ground that the former, like a dumb person, 
can reveal its content to the cognizing self alone, while the latter, like 
a talking man, can reveal its contents to others as well.* This reminds 
us of the position of Pujyapada Devanandi who maintains that, as 
distinguished from other pramdnas (organs of knowledge), the iruta 
serves the twofold purpose of enlightening the cognizing self as well as 
others—the former function being done on account of its self-revealing 
nature and the latter through the instrumentality of language. The 
iruta qud knowledge reveals its contents to the cognizing self alone 
while the iruta qud verbal expression reveals its contents to others as 
well. 3 But Jinabhadra says that both mati and iruta are essentially 
cases of knowledge, and as such cannot reveal their contents to others. 
Of course, iruta qud words can convey its meaning to others. But 
Jinabhadra says that physical gestures, which can cause mati, also 
reveal their meaning to others. These physical gestures stand to mati- 
jndna in the same relation as the words stand to iruta-jndna, and as 
such can be compared to the latter. Thus the cause of mati can reveal 
its meaning to others exactly in the same way as the cause of iruta 
does. The above line of demarcation between mati and iruta thus is 
proved invalid. 4 But finally Jinabhadra concedes that dravya-iruta is 
a unique instrument of conveying knowledge to others, that it is 
designated as iruta by established convention and that there is nothing 
known as dravya-mati. s In view of these considerations it is advisable 
to accept the line of demarcation. Furthermore, he says that physical 

1 ubhayani bhavakkharao, anakkharaiii hojja vamjanakkharao 
mainanam, suttarh puna ubhayam pi anakkhara-kkhar&o.— ViHh, 170. 

* See ViBh. 17x. 

3 tatra svartham pram&ijaiii 3r u tavarjyam. £rutam punah sv&rtharh bhavati 
par3.rtham ca, jnan&tmakarh svartham vacanAtmakarii par&rtham. — SSi, on 
TSa. x. 6. 

4 See ViBh, 173. 


6 Ibid., 174. 
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gestures also are words with meanings, because they too convey the 
intention—and the agent also makes use of them for lack of words in 
order to convey his intention. 1 

NON-DIFFERENCE OF MAT I AND SRUTA 

We have now drawn a line of demarcation between mati and Sruta, 
which is more or less in accordance with the traditional way of thought. 
But let us now study the logical implications of the traditional concep¬ 
tion. We have seen that i ha (speculation) etc., though they are 
associated with words, fall in the category of mati and not sruta. The 
ground given is that the scriptures recognize them to be so and, further¬ 
more, that language does not play the determining role of a condition 
of mati as it does regarding Sruta. In ihd etc. there is only the 
minimum possible association with words, which is rather the outcome 
than the generating condition. Words come in only in order to make 
the cognition 'determinate and firm’. The perceptual character still 
remains there. The background of cognizer's learning plays only a 
silent part. It does not actively influence the cognition like the sense- 
organ. But this position is not without its weakness. The difficulty 
can be put thus: Can our cognitions be associated with words, and at 
the same time remain free from the influence of our previous training 
in verbal usage? If not, why should not such cognitions as are 
associated with wotds be considered as Sruta? It is perhaps in order 
to avoid this difficulty that Akalahka held the view that our cognitions 
are mati so long as they are free from verbal association, and fall in 
the category of Sruta as soon as they are associated with words. 3 
Pujyapada Devanandi says that all organs of valid knowledge except¬ 
ing Sruta are for one's own self and not for others, inasmuch as they 
cannot express themselves to others. 3 This statement of Pujyapada 
does not mean to say that all cases of knowledge except Sruta are 
devoid of words. It only means that they are not expressed in language 
to outsiders and that they fall in the category of Sruta when they are 
so expressed. We can interpret the above statement of Akalahka in 
this light. It will then mean that all processes of knowledge, perceptual 
or otherwise, fall in the category of mati so long as they are not express¬ 
ed in words, and that they are transformed into Sruta as soon as they 
are so expressed. This meaning follows from the statement of Akalahka 
himself as well. 4 Akalahka thus widens the scope of mati and at the 
same time distinguishes it from Sruta on the ground that mati is confined 
to the knower himself while Sruta reveals its contents to others as well. 
In one word, mati is subjective and private ( svdrtha ) while Sruta is 

'Ibid.. 175. ‘W- «©-«• 

3 Cf. tatra svArtham pram&ijarii irutavarjyam .—SSi on TSu. 1. 0 . 

* Cf. LT, 10-11 ;ind Vivfti. 
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subjective as well as objective (parartha), private as well as public. 
But this line of demarcation is too superficial. It is immaterial 
whether a knowledge is expressed in words or not. Mere verbal 
expression cannot be taken to confer a new status on knowledge. To 
be logical, therefore, all such knowledge should be regarded as matt. 
This is the logical consummation of Akalafika's position. And this was 
anticipated by Siddhascna Divakara when he said, as we have already 
stated, that there is no Sruta over and above mati. Upadhyaya 
YaSovijaya has elaborated this position in his Jndnabindu-prakarana. 
Siddhasena Divakara had asserted that the admission of Sruta as 
separate from mati involves the faults of redundancy ( vaiyarthya ) and 
unwarranted extension ( atiprasanga). 1 Yaiovijaya only amplifies and 
illustrates these faults. He says that the conception of truta as separate 
from mati is futile inasmuch as the function of the former can be 
adequately fulfilled by the latter. Moreover, if the non-difference of 
mati and iruta be admitted, the necessity of the postulation of 
a separate av a gratia for the apdya (perceptual judgment) bringing up 
the rear of a generic verbal cognition (Sdbda-jndna or sruta-jndna ) on 
account of a further enquiry for a more specific characteristic of the 
same object is also avoided, because in this new conception the 
generic verbal cognition itself will serve as the basic avagraha 
of the whole process which is a case of mati-jhdna. 2 The unity of the 
process will remain undisturbed even when it becomes intricate due to 
the entrance of verbal knowledge (Sruta-jnana), because, says Ya$o- 
vijaya, when it is acknowledged that there is no disturbance in the 
unity of the process of srutopayoga (verbal knowledge) even when it is 
interspersed with more than one process of mati, what possible harm 
can there be if the process of mati is conceived to preserve its integrity 
even when the Srutopayoga follows in the wake of it. 1 Besides, if a 
separate status were accorded to verbal knowledge on the ground that 
it is non-perceptual the undesirable consequence of the admission of a 
respective separate category for inference, recollection, recognition etc. 
would follow, because these also are non-perceptual. But the Jaina 
thinkers cannot accept this consequence without throwing overboard 
their whole theory of knowledge. The Jainas accept inference, recollec¬ 
tion etc. to belong to the category of mati. What then is the ground 
for treating Sruta as a separate category from mati ? Again, if mati is 

1 vaiyarthya tiprasangabhyam na. matyabhyadhikam irutam. 

— NiScayadvdtrithiika. 12. 

1 Cf. navy is tu Srotopayogo matyupayogin na ppthalc, m&tyupayogenai 'va 
tatkaryopapattau tatpSrthakya-kalpaniyA vyarthatvit. ata eva ^abdajanya- 
sdrninya-jninottararii vifesa-jijnAsiyam tanmQlaka-matyapayam&i-pravpttau na 
pjthagavagraha-kalpanigauravarii tobdasftminya-jnAnasyai 'va tatra avagraha- 
tvit, /BP. p. 16. 

3 Ibid. 
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conceived as twofold viz. (i) perceptual 1 and ( 2 ) non-perceptual, and 
avagraha, \ha etc. are held to fall in the former and inference, recollec¬ 
tion etc. are held to fall in the latter group, then logic will demand 
that Sruta also should be treated as a case of non-perceptual mati and 
.not as a separate category.* Thus does Yaiovijaya vindicate the 
position of the great logician Siddhascna Divakara whom he often 
quotes in his treatises with great veneration, and sometimes refers to 
him by the term navy a (neo-logician). * Siddhasena was a great 
logical genius and YaSovijaya, as an inspired admirer of him, gives him 
the status of a neo-logician of ancient times in view of his pure logical 
speculations that were the characteristic of the age that was to come 
after a millennium from his own time. 

AVADHI 

The Jainas believe in the capacity of the soul to know all things 
irrespective of temporal and spatial distance. The past as well as the 
future can be perceived as vividly as the present. The soul is 
inherently capable of perceiving all things with all their characteristics 
—past, present and future. But this capacity of the soul is obstructed 
by jndndvaramya karman which veils the soul and permits it only an 
imperfect comprehension of the world. The nature and extent of the 
knowing capacity of a soul, therefore, depend upon the nature of the 
veil. But never can the veil obstruct the knowing capacity completely 
because in that case the soul would become as good as non-soul. The 
knowledge of the soul is never totally obstructed by the veil even as 
the light of the sun or the moon is never totally obstructed even by the 
darkest clouds. 4 There is always some glimpse of the external world, 
however imperfect or sometimes even perverted it may be. For the 
sake of systematic investigation, the various states of knowledge, 
ranging from the most imperfect and perverted knowledge of the one- 
sensed organisms up to the most perfect knowledge of the kevalin 
(omniscient), have been classified into five categories viz. mati , Sruia. 
avadhi, manah^arydya and kevala. Of these, we have dealt with mati 
and iruta which, as we have seen, are dependent upon the help of the 
various external organs. But now we come to those categories which 
do not depend upon any sense-organ. Of course, even in the case of 

1 striivyavahirika-pratyak^a. 

3 yadi ca avagrab&dibhed&h siihvyavah&rika-pratyaksarupasyai ’va mati- 
jn&nasya sutre proktab, anumAcadikain tu pnroksa-matijn3.nam arthatah siddham 
itl '?yate, tarhi $ruta6abda-vyapade$yam sabda-jdinam api paroksa-mati-jiiinazn 
ev4 'bgikriyatilm.— JBP, p. 16. 

3 The term navyih in footnote 2 page 60 refers to Siddhascna. 

4 jai puna so 'vi avarijji tepara jlvo ajlvattam p&vijjl—‘sufthu vi meha- 
samudaye, hoi pabhft camda-surinam*.— NSa. 44. 
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mail and iruta, the role of the sense-organs is a subordinate one because 
they ony serve to eliminate the veil which envelops the knowledge of 
the object already there. But nevertheless they have some function of 
their own, in the absence of which knowledge would be impossible. 
The other three categories of knowledge, however, are completely free 
from the dependence upon the sense-organs, and as such, as we have 
already stated, arc called pratyaksa proper . 1 The conception of these 
categories will certainly appear dogmatic, but nevertheless it should 
be borne in mind that the vital source of the Jaina theory of 
knowledge lies in this conception. If the soul has the capacity to 
know, it must know independently of any other external condition. 
Knowledge is not spatial or temporal relation, but is a capacity. 
Distance, spatial or temporal, is not a hindrance for the soul. It can 
obstruct physical movement. But on the capacity to know it cannot 
have any such influence. If the soul cannot penetrate into the past or 
future, or see through distance, it is due to the delimitation of its 
knowing capacity by the obstructive veil, and not due to any inherent 
privation. Knowledge is as independent as existence. As existence 
does not depend upon some other existence for its existence, so 
knowledge does not depend upon something else for its knowledge. 
Knowledge is there in its own right as its objects are there in their 
own right. No physical contact, direct or indirect, with objects is 
necessary for the emergence of knowledge. The question of physical 
contact or limited distance or size comes in only when the inherent 
capacity is delimited. And this delimitation even is not ultimately due 
to some extraneous condition. It is due to the soul itself which has 
acquired the karmic veil by its own activity. Let us now revert to 
our subject proper. 

The possession of avadhi-jhana is a birthright of the denizens of 
heaven and hell. The avadhi-jhana in their case is bhava-pratyaya 
(due to birth).* The avadhi of the human beings as well as of the five- 
sensed sub-human beings is due to the destruction-cum-subsidcnce of 
the relevant karmic veil ( ksayopaiama-nimitta ). a It is acquired by 
merit and is also called guna-pratyaya (due to merit ). 4 The distinction, 
however, is only apparent. The denizens of heaven and hell are 
endowed with avadhi by their very birth and hence their avadhi is 
called bhava-pratyaya. Other beings get it only occasionally and as a 

1 It is interesting to note that Bhatabali in his Mahabandha (p. 24. Kashi, 
1947 edition) admits the instrumentality of roanas in manahparyAya. But 
Altaian ka interprets (in his TR 4 , p. 58) manas as Atman. So far as my 
knowledge goes Bhutabali had no following. 

* SthSi, 71 ; NSi i, 7 ; TS 6 . I. 22. 

3 SthSi, 71 ; NSi, 8 ; TSu, I. 23 and its Bha$ya. 

4 See NSi, githA 63 ; also see TRa, I. 20: dvividho 'vadhir bhava-gnna- 

pratyaya-bhedit. See also ViBh, 572. 
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result of special merit and hence in their case it is called ksayopatama- 
nimitla or gunanimitta. In fact, however, avadhi is, as a rule, 
ksayopaiama-nimitta in all cases. It is necessary in the case of the 
denizens of heaven and hell because they have secured the destruction 
and subsidence of the veiling karman by the acquisition of requisite 
merits and only occasional in the case of other beings for the reason 
already given, and as such is classified into two separate categories. • 

By avadhi-jhdna one can intuit only those things which have 
shape or form ( riipin ). 1 * 3 The intuitions differ in scope and durability 
with different persons on account of the difference of their merits. One 
endowed with the highest type of avadhi can intuit 3 all the things 
having form. In point of space his intuition extends over a space that 
could be occupied by a countless number of space-units of the size of 
loka (the inhabited universe) and as regards time it penetrates countless 
number of cycles, both past and future. But as regards the modes, it 
cannot know all. It knows only an infinitesimal part of them though, 
of course, even this tiny part consists of an infinite number of modes . 4 5 
The Jainas conceive infinity as having infinite gradation and as such 
there is no absurdity in this conception. The lowest type of avadhi can 
extend to a very small fraction of an ahgula 5 and know the infinite* 
number of things having form (ruvi davvaim) that lie therein. In 
point of time it can penetrate only a small part of an dvalika (a small 
measure of time less than a second) and as regards modes it can know 
an infinite number of them.* 

In this connection it is essential to have some idea of the Jaina 
conception of the relative subtlety of time, space, matter and modes. 
The ultimate constituent of time is an infinitesimal indivisible unit 
called samaya 'time-point' or ‘instant’. This time-point is beyond 
human comprehension and can be intuited only by the omniscient. 
In the same way space is also conceived as having pradeias (space- 
points) as its ultimate indivisible units. But these space-points are 
subtler than the time-points. It is conceived that the number of space- 
points of a small space of one ahgula is equal to the number of time- 

1 Cf. ViBh. 574 ; TR&, I. 22. 3. 

* Cf. ANir. 45 ; NSii , 16 ; TSfl, I. 28. 

3 The NSQ uses both the terms janai and pasai in order to distinguish 
between avadhi-jn&na and avadhi-dar£ana. We shall, however, use both 'know' 
and 'intuit’ without discrimination. In fact, the distinction between avadhi- 
jn&na and avadhi-dariana is not very essential too in this context. 

* See ANir. 45 (ViBh. 685) ; NSa. 16. 

5 amgulassa asamkhijjai bhagaxh janai pasai. An aihgula is a very small 
measure. 

* An infinite number of atoms can exist in one point of space according to 
the Jainas. Wc shall make the point clear in the next paragraph. 

1 See NSH, 16. 
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points of a countless number of cycles of time. But an atom of matter 
is still subtler. An infinite number of atoms can be accommodated in 
one space-point. Again, every atom has an infinite number of modes 
and as such the modes are conceived as subtler than the atoms. Thus 
of a time-point, space-point, a material atom and a mode, the succeed¬ 
ing one is subtler than the preceding one . 1 It, therefore, naturally 
follows that with the increase of the capacity for penetration into time, 
there is necessarily an increase in the capacity for extending over space, 
and comprehending more of matter and modes ; but extension in space 
does not necessarily involve more penetration into time, nor does 
comprehension of more matter and modes involve necessary spatial 
extension and temporal penetration . 3 The rationale of the argument 
can be brought out as follows: A time-point is more extensive as 
compared with a space-point and so it is held that it is easier to extend 
over one space-point than to penetrate one time-point. So it is con¬ 
ceived that temporal penetration is necessarily accompanied with spatial 
extension. But the reverse is not true. Now as each space-point can 
contain an infinite number of atoms, and each atom has an infinite 
number of modes, it is conceived that with the increase of scope in 
space, there is necessarily an increase in the number of things and their 
modes that are comprehended, but the comprehension of a greater 
number of things and modes does not necessarily involve more penetra¬ 
tion into time and extension in space. Comprehension of a greater 
number of things and modes may be due to the clarity of the intuition 
as well and this is another reason why it does not necessarily involve 
spatial or temporal extension. Similarly, although the highest type of 
avadhi can comprehend all the atoms of a space-point, it cannot 
comprehend all their modes because the comprehension of all the modes 
is possible only on the attainment of the maximum of clarity which 
materializes only on the dawn of omniscience. 

We have stated that by avadhi one can know only those things 
which have form or shape. The formless things such as the souls, 
dharma (substance that helps motion) and adharma (substance that 
helps rest), space and time, are not intuited by avadhi. It is only the 
rupin contents of space and time that are known by it. Its scope and 
durability is determined by the capacity of the person possessed of it. 
The Avaiyakaniryukti gives a detailed description of avadhi from 
fourteen points of view viz. its varieties, its spatial extension, shape of 
space it extends over etc . 5 The Nandi Sutra, however, gives only six 
varieties of avadhi that are possible in the case of a meritorious home¬ 
less mendicant with a few sub-varieties . 4 We do not enter into details 


1 Sec ANir, 37 ; also sec ViBh, 621-3. * See ANir, 36. 

3 See ANir, 26-28. 4 See NS*, 9-15 ; see also TSaBh on L 23. 
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in view of the fact that they have little bearing on epistemological 
enquiry. Besides, they easily follow from what we have already 
stated, and as such do not afford important information. 

MAN AH P ARY AY A-] NAN A 1 

In order to understand the nature of the manahparydya-jhdna it 
is necessary that the nature of the stuff of which the mind is made up 
should be properly understood. The Jainas conceive an infinite 
number of groups, called vargands, of atoms. The first vargand is 
conceived to contain only such atoms as remain alone and solitary 
and have not formed composite bodies with others. The second group 
contains composites of two atoms. The third group contains composites 
of three atoms. And so on. By this process, we arrive at a group 
which contains composites of an infinite 2 number of atoms, which is fit 
for the making up of the audarika (gross) body such as of men and 
animals. This group is followed by an infinite number of groups which 
are all competent for making the stuff of audarika body. Then follows 
a number of groups which are incompetent for any kind of body. 
Again, by the same process we reach an infinite number of groups which 
are competent to form the stuff of the vaikriya (subtle) body such as 
of celestial beings. And by following the same process, as above, 
another infinite number of groups are reached which are capable of 
forming the stuff of dharaka body such as of an ascetic having special 
powers. Similarly by repeating the same process we obtain groups 
which are competent for taijasa (luminous) body, bhasd (speech), 
dndpdna (respiration), manas (mind) and karman. It is to be noticed 
in this connection that a composite body of the group that follows 
consists of greater number of atoms but occupies less space in 
comparison with a composite body of the group that precedes. Thus 
a composite body of the karma-vargand consists of more atoms but 
occupies less space in comparison with a composite body of mano- 
vargana, which, again, consists of more atoms but occupies less space 
in comparison with a composite body of the andpdna-vargand. And 
so on. a From this description we can have an idea of the constituent 
stuff of the manas (mind). 

The Avaiyakaniryukti says that the tnanapajjavandna (= manah - 
paryaya-jndna) is the rcvealer of the objects thought by the minds of 
the people, is limited to the mdnusakhitta (abode of human beings), is 
due to merit and is possessed by one having character (that is, a 

1 We also get the terms manabpoxyaya and manahparyava. Cf. ViBh, 83. 

3 The Jainas. as we have already stated, conceive an infinite gradation 
of ‘infinity’. 

3 See ANir, 39. Also see ViBh, 631-37 and the Brhadvrtti. 

JP—9 
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homeless ascetic ). 1 The Sthdndhga recognizes two varieties of it viz. 
rjumati and vipulamati . 3 Umasvati distinguishes the former from the 
latter on the ground that the latter is purer and everlasting (that is, 
lasts up to the dawn of omniscience), while the former is less pure and 
sometimes falters too . 3 Distinguishing between avadhi and manah- 
paryaya, Umasvati says 'One possessed of manahparyaya knows only 
an infinitesimal part of the objects of avadhi. He knows a greater 
number of states of the material objects that form the contents of the 
invisible thinking process of the mind and are situated in the region 
inhabited by human beings .' 4 According to him also, thus, it is the 
material objects and their states, thought of by the mind of others, 
that are intuited by manahparydya.* The mind undergoes a process 
of change while thinking, and the objective contents of this process 
are intuited by the manahparyaya. Jinabhadra, however, says that 
one possessed of such knowledge intuits the states of the mind-substancc 
directly, but knows the external objects thought of by the mind only 
by way of inference.* The Brhadvrtti argues: 'A thinker may think 
of a material as well as a non-material object (e.g. a cognition). But 

it is not possible for one who is not omniscient to intuit directly a non¬ 
material object. And, therefore, it follows that one possessed of 

manahparyaya knows the object thought of (by others) only by way 
of inference .' 7 Pujyapada Devanandi, however, holds a different view. 
Defining manahparyaya he say's: 'Due to its association with the 

manas (mind), the object of the manas (mind) of others is called manas 
and the paryayanam ‘knowledge’ of that (object) is manahparyaya. It 
is not a mati-jhdna because the mind is only an inactive background 
and does not make any contribution (in such knowledge). It is 
exclusively due to the potency of destruction-cum-subsidencc, although 
it is designated by means of the manas of oneself or of another (on 
account of its association with it). The case is on a par with the usage 
in the proposition ‘Behold the moon in the sky’ in which the moon is 

1 manapajjava-nAnam puna jana-mana-pari-cintiyattha-paya^anam 
manusa-khitta nibaddham guna-paccaiyam carittavao.— ANir. 76. 

* SthSil. 71. 3 Sec TSUBh on I. 25 and the *JTka. 

4 avadbi-jnSna-vi$ayasya 'nantabhagam manahparyaya-jninl jfinlte. rflpi- 

dravyini manorahasya-vicaragatflni ca mSnusa-k?etra-paryapannani viiuddha- 
tarini ceti .—TSuBh on I. 29. 

* The commentator Siddhasenaganin. however, interprets UmAsv&ti in the 
light of Jinabhadra's conception of manahparyaya as intuiting the mental modes 
and knowing the objects thought of by the mind by means of inference. See 
Tlka on TSuBh. I. 24. 

* ten&vabhasie una jipai bajjhe 'pumanepam— ViBh, 814. 

* dntako hi murtam amflrtam ca vastu cintayet. na ca chadmastho 'mOrtaih 
sSkpat pa^yati. tato jnayate anum&nad eva cintaniyaih vastv ovaeacchati 
Brhadvrtti on ViBh. 814. 
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pointed out by means of the sky .’ 1 He thus maintains, like Umasvati, 
that the external object itself is intuited by mamhparydya. Akalanka 
supports this view and seems to refute the position of Jinabhadra. He 
says that all the characteristics of a pratyaksa arc present in the manah- 
parydya inasmuch as it is independent of the sense-organs and the 
mind, and as such it should not be regarded as an inference ( anumdna) 
which depends upon the instruction of others (for the knowledge of the 
relation between the probans and the probandum) as well as upon the 
sense-organs such as the eye . 2 It is, however, to be noticed in this 
connection that this contention refers only to the object of tnanah - 
Paryaya and not to the nature of it as pratyaksa. Both Jinabhadra 
and Akalaiika regard it as pratyaksa but the contention is whether the 
external objects arc intuited by it. Jinabhadra holds that the external 
objects arc known by inference while Akalaiika maintains that they arc 
directly intuited by manahparydya as they arc associated with the 
mind being thought of by it. Jinabhadra holds that the function of 
manahparydya is limited to the intuition of the states of the mind 
engaged in thinking, while it is the function of inference to know the 
external things thought of by the mind. Akalanka, following Pujya- 
pada Devanandi, extends the function of manahparydya to the intui¬ 
tion of the external things as well, and it is but natural that he has to 
meet the objection of those who hold that it is confined to the mental 
slates which serve as the ground of inference of external objects. 
Akalanka explains away the difficulty by asserting that the states of 
the mind are only the medium through which the external objects are 
intuited, and as such they need not be given the position of a middle 
term of an inference. Jinabhadra denied the possibility of the intuition 
of external objects by admitting that the knowledge of the external 
objects is a case of inference, but at the same time asserting in clear 
terms that manahpraydya has a different function, and that function is 
the intuition of the states of the mind that is engaged in thinking of 
the external objects. It is but natural that the manahparydya should 
be conceived as intuiting the paryayas (states) of the martas (mind) 
alone, and not the external objects also. Jinabhadra adhered to this, 
perhaps original, conception, and when faced with the problem of the 
knowledge of the external objects thought of by the mind asserted that 

1 paraklya-mano-gato 'rtho mana ity ucyate sahacaryat tasya paryayanam 
parigamanam manahparyayah• roati-jnana-prasahga iti cen na, apek$a-matxatv&t. 
k?ayopaiama$akti-matra-vijrmbhitaifc tat kevalam svapara-manobhir vyapa- 
di$yate. yathi abhre candramasam paiye ’ti—SS» on TSu. I. 9. 

2 TRd. I. 23, 6-7. Here although Akalanka does not mention the name 
of Jinabhadra. it is almost certain that he refers to the view of Jinabhadra, 
because, to our knowledge, there is none among the predecessors of Akalahka, 
who states so clearly as Jinabhadra does that one possessed of m&nahparyaya 
knows the external object only by means of inference. 
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it is only by inference that one knows the external objects. Akalahka, 
however, takes the position of Pujyapada Devanandi and rejects the 
solution of Jinabhadra as unnecessary and uncalled for. It is, however, 
not possible for want of sufficient relevant pre-Pujyapada literature to 
trace the origin of Pujyapada’s position. Maybe he took the suggestion 
from the Tattvdrthabhdsya of Umasvati. It is also plausible that 
Pujyapada followed the view embodied in the Avahyakaniryukti 
\gathd 76). 1 We can assert with some measure of certainty that he was 
familiar with this work, inasmuch as we find him quoting from the 
work,* and as such our conjecture is not totally unfounded. 

According to Pujyapada, the objects intuited by manahparydya 
include objects of the activities of the sense-organ of speech, body and 
inind. a Distinguishing between rjumati and vipulamati he says that 
the latter know's less number of objects than the former, but knows 
them more vividly and thoroughly. The vipulamati is more lucid 
and penetrating than the rjumati. The former is infallible while the 
latter falters. The former is possessed by one who gradually ascends 
the spiritual ladder while the latter is owned by one who is destined to 
fall in the grip of passions and go down.* Akalahka only elucidates 
the view of Pujyapada.* Vidyanandi repeats Akalahka. It seems 
that the development of the conception of manahparydya stopped with 
Pujyapada on the one side and Jinabhadra on the other. The later 
Jaina thinkers only took side with the one or the other, but did not 
make any further development. 

Only human beings arc competent to possess manahparydya. The 
Nandi Sutra says that only those uterine human beings who are born 
in the karmabhumis (i.e. lands where tirthahkaras are born), possess 
longevity and have fully developed organs, who are of right faith, self- 
controlled and free from passions ( apramatta ) and who are possessed 
of rddhis (extraordinary powers) are entitled to possess this manah¬ 
parydya. ‘ Even gods arc not competent to possess tnanahparyaya. 
It is the special privilege of the gifted among the human species. Like 
avadhi , if has also gradation of spatial extension and temporal 
penetration.* 

AVADHI AND MAN AH PARY AY A 

Now let us see whether there is any essential distinction between 
avadhi and manahparydya. Avadhi, as w r c have seen, intuits the 


1 Vid* supra footnote 1, p. 66. 

2 He quotes ANir, gilthfi 5 in SS» on TSU, I. 19. Of course, here Pujyap&da 
does not mention the specific name of the work but introduces the reference 
as &gamatas tavat. 

* See SSi on TSa, I. 23. 

• See NS*. 17. 


4 See SSi on TS&, I. 24. 


8 See TR&. I. 23. 
T See NSu, 18. 
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material substance and modes. Manahparydya, as stated above, 
intuits the modes only of the material substance that constitutes the 
mind. It is further admitted that the material substance, intuited by 
avadhi, includes the manodravya (matter constituting mind) also . 1 
Thus we find that both avadhi and manahparydya can intuit the states 
of the material substance that constitutes the mind. The distinction 
between them, therefore, is only one of scope. Avadhi intuits other 
varganas viz. the au.dd.rika, vaikriya etc. as well, while manahparydya 
cannot do so. Besides, only a qualified human being can possess the 
manahparydya while the avadhi belongs to the denizens of heaven and 
hell and sometimes even to the subhuman creatures. But in our 
opinion these are only superficial points of distinction. They cannot be 
held as constituting a qualitative distinction. They can at best prove 
a quantitative difference. The great logician Siddhasena Divakara 
who, as we have seen, does not recognize the distinction between mati 
and sruta has refused to recognize any distinction between avadhi and 
manahparydya as well. The orthodox view is that the manahparydya 
is limited to the intuition of the minds or the objective contents of the 
minds of the human beings alone . 2 But Siddhasena objects that the 
subhuman organisms possessed of two or more sense-organs also are 
found to strive by means of attraction and repulsion, and thus are 
possessed of minds and as such it will be proper to extend the scope of 
manahparydya to the minds or the objects of the minds of them as 
well, or otherwise it will be improper to postulate manahparydya as a 
separate category of knowledge . 3 Moreover, the avadhi can well serve 
the purpose of manahparydya and so it is not necessary to admit the 
latter as constituting a separate category of knowledge. It can at best 
be considered as a specific type of avadhi. 

KEVALA-JfiANA 

Of the three classes of pratyaksa, we have described the first two, 
viz. avadhi and manahparydya. Now we come to kevala (omniscience), 
the consummation of all knowledge. 

The total destruction of the mohamya (deluding) karman is 
followed by a short interval lasting for less than a muhurta (forty- 
eight minutes) after which the karmans veiling jhdna and dariana as 
also the antardya (obstructive) karman are destroyed. And then the 
soul shines in its full splendour and attains omniscience 4 which intuits 

* See ANir, 42 ; see also ViBh. 669 and the Brhadvrtti. 

3 See ANir. 76 which states that the manahparyftya reveals the object 
thought of by the janamaTja 'human mind’. 

9 pr&rthanci-pratigh&tSbhy&m cestante dvindriyadayah 
manahparyftya-vijn&naih yuktam te$u na ca 'nyathA. 

— Niicayadvdtrimiihd. 17 as quoted in JBP ; also see JBP, p. 18. 

* See TSq, X. 1 with Bha$ya and TlkA ; see also SthSa. 226. 
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all substances with all their modes . 1 Nothing remains unknown in 
omniscience . 3 Umasvati quotes an opinion that maintained that on 
the emergence of kevala the other four kinds of knowledge viz. mati, 
sruta etc. are overpowered much in the same way as the other luminaries 
of the sky are overpowered on the appearance of the sun in the firma¬ 
ment, but himself supports the view that they are absolutely impossible 
in the omniscient on the ground that the kevala is due to the total 
destruction while the other four are due only to the dcstruction-cum- 
subsidence of the jndnavarana-kartnan. Total destruction bars the 
possibility of destruction-cum-subsidence . 3 

The Jainas hold that each and every entity is related to all entities 
other than itself in the universe in some relation or other. These rela¬ 
tions are called paryayas (modes) of the entity. In order to know an 
entity completely, these relations or paryayas arc to be completely 
known. And hence it follows that the complete knowledge of one 
entity involves the complete knowledge of other entities as well. If the 
relations are real and if it is also possible to know these relations, it 
logically follows that omniscience is possible. Omniscience is perfectly 
consistent with the Jaina conception of emergence of knowledge as the 
removal of veil. As realists the Jainas believe in relations as objective 
links that relate each and every entity with all that is other than the 
entity. Symbolically, the relations are links between A and the contents 
of not-A. This means that the complete knowledge of A implies the 
complete knowiedge of not-A and this is obviously, the knowledge of the 
whole universe. In other words, the perfect knowledge of one entity 
means the perfect knowledge of all entities. This has been very 
characteristically expressed by the Acdranga in the following terms: 
One who knows one knows all, and one who knows all knows one * 

There is no controversy regarding the nature of kevala among the 
different Jaina thinkers, and so we do not state their views separately. 


JRANA AND DARSANA 

Upayoga (consciousness) is the defining characteristic of a soul . 3 
This upayoga can be sakdra 'determinate' as well as andkdra 
'indeterminate '. 6 The former is called jndna and the latter dariana . 1 

1 See TSU, I. 30 with Bhdsya ; see also ANir, 77. 

8 na ca kcvala-jtftna-vi$ay&t pa ram kificij jneyam asti— TSiiBh, I. 30. 

3 kfayopasamajAni catv&ri jnanini pQrvani, ksayAd eva tu kevalam. tasmiln 
n.i kevalinah &sani jnanani bhavanti 'ti.— TSiiBh, I. 31. 

4 je egarh jipai se savvam jaqai, je savvam j&nai sc egam jinai— A So. I. 
3. 4 ; also see ViBh, 320 and the Brhadvrtti. 

8 See BhSa. II. 10 ; TSU, II. 8. 

8 See BhSa, XVI. 7 ; TSil, II. 9 and Bhdfya. T See TSiiBh on II. 9. 
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We propose to render jiidna as 'determinate knowledge’ and dariana 
as 'indeterminate intuition' although we are fully conscious of the 
inadequacy of the translation. For the sake of convenience we shall 
sometimes use simply ‘knowledge’ for jiidna and ‘intuition’ for dariana. 

The hoary antiquity of the Jaina conception of jndndvarana and 
darianavarana points to the antiquity of the distinction between jiidna 
and dariana. The Jaina Agamas use the terms jdnai and pdsai in order 
to express the two faculties of the soul. The Prajnapand Sutra recognizes 
a peculiar faculty called pasanayd and in this connection we should 
notice the contents of its two chapters dealing severally with upayoga 
and pasanayd (rendered paiyatta in Sanskrit ). 1 It is recognized that 
both upayoga and paiyatta can be sakara as well as andkdra.- This 
means that both jiidna and dariana can belong to both the categories 
of upayoga and paiyatta. Distinguishing between upayoga and 
paiyatta, the commentator Malayagiri says: ‘Sahara upayoga consists 
of five classes of knowledge {viz. mati, iruta, avadhi, manahparyaya 
and kevala) and three classes of non-knowledge {viz. inati-ajndna, 
iruta-ajndna and avadhi-ajndna or vibhanga). Sahara paiyatta, on 
the other hand, consists only of six classes (out of the eight just 
mentioned) inasmuch as mati-jhdna and mati-ajndna are not included 
therein. Paiyatta is derived from y/dri and means preksana and, by 
convention, connotes ‘prolonged vision’ with reference to determinate 
knowledge and 'clear vision' with reference to indeterminate intuition. 
Mati-jiidna and mati-ajitdna cognize only what is present and cannot 
be prolonged to what is past or future, and as such cannot possess 
paiyatta. Similarly, andkdra upayoga consists of four classes of 
dariana (intuition) viz. caksurdariana (eye-intuition), acaksur dariana 
(intuition by the mind as well as the sense-organs other than the eye), 
avadhi-dariana and kevala-darsana. Andkdra paiyatta, on the other 
hand, consists only of three classes (out of these four), inasmuch as 
acaksur dariana being devoid of ‘clear vision cannot possess paiyatta, 
and as such is excluded from the category of andkdra paiyatta 

1 PrSd, padas 29 and 30. 

3 sAgAro-'vaoge ya arjAgAro-'vaoge ya— PrSu. pada 29 - 
sAgarapAsanayA apSgAra-pAsanayA— PrSa. pada 30. 

3 pane* jnanani triijy a jnanani 'ty a$tavidhah sAkAra upayogah sak&ra- 
paSyattA tn sadvidha, matijnana-matyajnAnayoh paAyattayoh anabhyupagamAt, 
kasmAd iti cet, ucyate. iha pasyatta narrui pasyato bhava ucyatc, pasyato 
bhava£ ca 'dr$ir prek$ane' iti vacanat prck$anam iha rutfhivaiat sakara- 
paiyattAyAm cintyaman 5 .y 5 .rh pradlrgha-kalam anAkArapaiyattAyAm cintya- 

raAnAyam prakr?t&rh parisphutarQpam Iksanam avaseyam.matijnAna- 

matyajnAnc tu utpannavina$turtha-grAhake sAmpratakala-vi^aye.tathi 

caksurdarsanam acak^urdarianam avadhi-darSanamkcvala-darSanam iti caturvidho 
'nakaropayogah. anakAra-paiyattA tu trividhA. acak$ur-darianasya 'nAkara- 
pa$yattA-$abda-vAcyatvAbhAvAt, kasmAd iti cet—acaksur-dar&ane parisphutarQpam 
Iksanam na vidyate—Malayagiri’s Tlka on PrSa , pada 30. 
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Paiyaita thus means ‘prolonged vision’ or ‘clear vision*. It can also 
be called 'direct vision*. The Prajndpand Sutra gives the divisions and 
subdivisions but does not clarify the meaning of paiyaita and its 
difference from upayoga. It is only the commentator Malayagiri who 
attempts to demarcate the line of distinction between upayoga and 
paiyaltd. As regards the distinction between jiiana and dariana. 
however, the Agamas are very clear and definite, and unanimous too. 
The great Acarya Kundakunda, however, records a quite original con¬ 
ception. His leaning is towards the absolutist standpoint. He asks, 
with reference to the omniscient, whether his knowledge reveals the 
non-self, his intuition reveals self, and his soul reveals both the self 
and the non-self . 1 He considers the problem from the empirical as 
well as the transcendental standpoint 2 and concludes that the diman, 
its knowledge, and its intuition (dariana) —all these arc identical and 
hence each can reveal the self as well as the non-self . 3 4 He does not 
refer to the sdkara-andkdra (determinate-indeterminate) relation, and so 
it is not possible to ascertain whether he distinguished between jndna 
and dariana on that basis. Acarya Virasena in his commentary called 
Dhavala on Salkhanddgama of Puspadanta says ‘What comprehends 
an external object of the nature of the univcrsal-cura-particular is 
jndna. And the comprehension of the self of the same nature is 
dariana/* Reality consists of universal-cum-particular and as such the 
valid cognition of it must consist in the comprehension of both these 
characteristics. Jndna and dariana are both cases of valid cognition, 
and so each must be regarded as comprehending both the aspects of 
reality. Those who hold that jndna comprehends only the particular 
features while dariana comprehends only the universal ones are criticized 
as upholding wrong conception of the nature of jndna and dariana. A 
particular without the universal is a figment, and so the knowledge 
which comprehends a particular bereft of the universal is invalid, nay 
unreal. Similarly the intuition of a universal without the particular is 
also unreal . 5 Virasena thus maintains that each of the two, jiiana and 
dariana. comprehends reality as it is, that is, a complex of universal- 
cum-particular, the difference between them consisting in the fact that 
a jndna knows the external reality while a dariana intuits the internal 

1 Niyamas&ra. 160. * Ibid.. 161-169. 

3 This is the implication of Niyamasdra. 170 which runs: 

appanam vinu Q&pam narum vinu appago e saihdcho 
tamha saparapayisam n&naih taha damsanam hodi. 

4 samanya-viicgatmaka-b4h>’irtha-grahanaih jnanam, tadatmaka-svarQpa- 
grahanam darianam iti siddham .—Dhavala on Satkhanddgama, I. I. 4. 

5 Cf. na jn&nam pramAnarh s&mAnya-vyatirikta-viie^asyA 'rthakriyi-karty- 
tvaih praty asamarthatvato ' vastuno grahanat. na tasya grahanam api sAmAnya- 
vyatirikte viSese hy avastuni kartrkarma-rilpabh&vat. tata eva na darSanam api 
prainSnam. Ibid. 
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self. Dariana is antarmukha (turned inside, introvert) while jhdna is 
bahirmukha (turned outside, extrovert). If the jnana knows the 
external world dariana intuits the internal self. The internal reality is 
as much a complex of universal-cum-particular as an external entity. 
Thus the object of both a jiidna and a dariana is a complex of universal- 
cum-particular. Brahmadeva in his Vrtti on the Dravyasangraha of 
Nemicandra upholds a similar position. In his commentary on Dravya¬ 
sangraha, gdthd 43, he recognizes the dariana as intuition of a 
universal characteristic. But in his commentary on gdthd 44, he 
distinguishes two views—(1) according to logic ( tarkdbhiprayena ), and 
(2) according to scripture ( siddhdntabhiprdyena ). The usual view of 
dariana as intuition of the universal, for instance satid (existence), is 
referred to as according to logic. 1 The conception of dariana accord¬ 
ing to the scripture is given as follows: Awareness or vision of one’s 
self, consisting in the striving for the genesis of knowledge in its wake, 
is dariana ‘intuition’ and the subsequent determinate knowledge of the 
external object is jhdna .* The soul knows as well as intuits much in 
the same way as fire bums as well as illumines. The selfsame con¬ 
sciousness is called dariana as well as jhdna with reference to the 
difference of its object. It is called dariana when it is engaged in 
intuiting the self, and jhdna when engaged in knowing the non-self. 
Knowledge would lose its validity if it were admitted that dariana and 
jhdna arc confined to the comprehension respectively of the universal 
and the particular exclusively. The ground given is the same as 
already mentioned by us. Now as jhdna and dariana, viewed from 
the transcendental point of view, are identical with the self, it can be 
said that the self itself, being of the nature of knowledge free from all 
doubt, delusion and error, is the ultimate organ of knowledge.-' 
Dariana and jhdna thus ultimately lose their identity in the self. 
Brahmadeva gives yet another explanation of this twofold interpreta¬ 
tion of dariana. He says that the sdmdnya-viiesa (universal- 
particular) relation of dariana and jhdna is for the non-Jaina logicians 
who are unable to understand the real significance. For those of subtle 
intelligence, however, the other explanation which is in strict accord- 

1 evam tarkabhipruyena sattilvalokana-darSanam vyakhyatam— Vrtti on 
Dravyasahtgraha. 44. 

2 ata urdhvam siddhantabhipruyepa kathyate. tatba hi uttaru-j n&not patti- 
nimittarh yat prayatnam tadrOp&rii yat svasyi 'tmanah paricchedanam avaloka- 
nam tad darfanam bhagyate. tadanantaram yad babirvi^aye vikalparQpena 
padirtha-grahanaiii taj jnftnam iti virttikam— Ibid. 

2 siddh&ntena punar nifcayena gupaguninor abbinnatv&t sadiSayavimoha- 
vibhrama-rahita-vastu-jnana-svarGpatmai ’va pramftnam.— Ibid. 

JP—10 
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ance with the scripture is propounded. 1 It is to be noted in this 
connection that all these proponents of the new conception belong to 
the Digambara school. So far as our knowledge goes, we do not find 
any Svetambara exponent of this conception. Among the Digambaras 
also, only the above-mentioned thinkers propound the theory, the 
other great thinkers unanimously admitting the sdkdra-anakdra 
{determinate-indeterminate) relation between jndna and dariana. Of 
course, it has not been possible for me to examine the whole relevant 
literature on the subject and so my above remark may be liable to 
contradiction. But in view of the fact that such great exponents as 
Pujyapada, Samantabhadra, Akalanka and Vidyanandi unanimously 
accepted the conception, we can, with confidence, say that there was 
little controversy regarding the sdkdra-anakdra (determinate-indeter¬ 
minate) relation of jndna and dariana among the Digambara thinkers 
as well. We do not know whether there is any basic affinity between 
the upayoga-paiyattd conception of the Prajndpand Sutra and the 
apparently original theory of Kundakunda and others. In spite of the 
explanation of Malayagiri regarding the distinction between upayoga 
and paiyattd, we are not sure of the original relation between the two. 
It is also a problem to be decided whether there is any affinity between 
paiyattd and dariana. It is a difficult problem and I confess my 
inability to solve it ad hoc. 

Now we come to the problem of the temporal relation between 
jndna and dariana. Jndna and dariana are conscious activities, and 
it is an Agamic principle that two conscious activities cannot occur 
simultaneously. The Avaiyakaniryukti says that (even) the kevalins 
(the omniscient) cannot have two conscious activities simultaneously. 2 3 
The Agaraas, therefore, unanimously admit the impossibility of the 
simultaneous occurrence of jndna and dariana.* The later Jaina 
thinkers also unanimously admitted the impossibility in the case of the 
chadmastha (non-omniscient) 4 but there is controversy among them 
regarding the case of the kevalin (omniscient). The Digambara thinkers 
unanimously hold that the jndna and the dariana of a kevalin occur 

1 Cf. tarke mukhya-vrttya para-sainaya-vyakhy 5 iiarn. tatra yada. ko 'pi 

parasamayi ppcchati jaiuagamc darianam jnanaro ce *ti guna-dvayaiii jlvasya 
kathyatc tat katham ghatata iti . . . . tcsaih pratltyartham sthfllavyikhy&nena 
bahirvi^aye yat sim&nya-paricchedanam tasya satt&valokana-darfena-samjnl 
.... siddhintc punah . . suksmavya.khy 5 .ne . . . S.tmagrsiiakam dantanaift 
vyikhyitam ity atra 'pi do$o nasti.— Ibid. 

3 sawassa kevalissi jugavath do natthl uvaoga— ANir, 973. The other 
reading is kevalissa vi (See Tiki on TSaBh, I. 31). 

3 See BhSil. XVIII. 8 ; PrSQ, pada 30. 

* Literally chadmastha means ‘one involved in the world’. But we 
write the word 'non-omniscient' for the sake of contradistinction. Besides, a 
chadmastha is necessarily non-omniscient. 
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simultaneously. But among the Svetambara thinkers, some stick to 
the Agamas, while others go astray and assert either that a kevalin’s 
jiidna and dariana are simultaneous or even that they are mutually 
identical and have no separate identity. We shall here briefly refer to 
the authors of these views. 

The Avaiyakaniryukti, as we have already stated, does not admit 
the possibility of simultaneous occurrence of jiidna and dariana of a 
kevalin. Then we come to Umasvati who says: 'The conscious 
activities manifesting themselves as mati, iruta, avadhi and maitah- 
paryaya occur in succession, and not simultaneously. The conscious 
activities of the omniscient lord, possessed of integrated jiidna and 
dariana , however, in respect of ‘pure knowledge' and 'pure intuition’— 
which comprehend all objects and are independent—occur simul¬ 
taneously in every point of time'. 1 It follows from this quotation that 
Umasvati admitted simultaneous occurrences of jiidna and dariana. 
The commentator Siddhascnaganin, 2 however, gives a different inter¬ 
pretation in accordance with the Agamas, although he refers for the 
sake of refutation to some old commentators, possessed of logical 
intelligence, who interpreted the relevant statements of the Agamas 
otherwise and denied succession of conscious activities 3 of a kevalin. 
The great Digambara Acarya Kundakunda clearly states that the jiidna 
and dariana of a kevalin occur simultaneously even as the light and 
heat of the sun occur simultaneously. 4 * Pujyapada Devanandi follows 
Kundakunda. He says: ' Jiidna is sdkara 'determinate' while dariana 
is andkdra 'indeterminate'. They occur in succession in the chadmastha 
(i.e. one who is under the influence of the obstructive karmans ) while 
in the niravarana (i.e. one who is completely free from the obstructive 
karmans) they occur simultaneously.’ 3 

Now we come to the great logician Siddhascna Divakara who 
refused to admit the separate identity of jiidna and dariana because of 
logical difficulties. 'We can distinguish between jiidna and dariana 
up to tnanahparyaya. Kevala-jiidna, however, qua jiidna and qua 
dariana is identical.' 6 According to Siddhascna Divakara, those who, 

1 matijnanadisu catursu paryayeno ’payogo bhavati, na yugapat. sambhinna- 
jn&na-dar3anasya tu bhagavatah kevalino yugapat sarvabbava-grJlhake nirapek$e 
kevala-jn&ne kevala-darSane ca an usama yam upayogo bhavati.— TSoBh, I. 31. 

* See Siddhasenaganin’s on the passage quoted above. 

1 Cf. kecit pajiditammanyah sQtrAny anyathakaram artham &cak$ate tarka- 
balanuviddha-buddhayo varaihva.repo 'payogo nisti, tat tu na pramipayimah. 
yata &mnaye bhQy&msj sutr&pi viramvirepo 'payogam pratipidayanti.— Ibid. 

* jugavam vaft^i n&narii kevala-pipissa darhsapam ca tah& 
dinayara-paylsa-t&pam jaha vattai taha muncyavvam.— NiyamasAra, 159- 

5 See SSi on TSQ, II. 9. 

4 manapajjava-na.narh.to nanassa ya darisanassa ya viseso 

kevala-pSpaxh puna daihsanaih ti papain ti ya sam&paih— STP, H. 3. 
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on the authority of the scriptures, maintain that the emancipated one 
(jina ) does not know and intuit simultaneously make no scruple to 
flout their ftrthahkara . 1 In other words, he finds logical difficulties in 
the position and asks those who stand by the old position to reinterpret 
the Agamic statement and thus remove the inconsistencies. If kevala- 
jndna dawns on the complete destruction of the relevant obscuring 
karman it stands to reason that kevala-darSana also should dawn 
immediately upon the destruction of the relevant obscuring karman. 
And as both the destructions are simultaneous, it logically follows that 
the dawnings of kevala-jndna and kevala-dariana also synchronize. 3 
‘ As it is said that there can be no mati-jndna in the omniscient jina who 
has completely destroyed the veil, so (should it be admitted that) there 
can be no separate darSana in one who has completely destroyed the 
veil.' 3 ‘Moreover,’ says Siddbasena Divakara, 'in the scriptures, 
kevala has been said to have beginning but no end, and those afraid 
of going against the scriptures should take note of this fact. '* Admission 
of succession in the occurrence of jiidna and darSana means admission 
of break of continuity of both of them, and this obviously goes against 
the scriptures which prescribe non-break ( aparyavasitatva ), that is, 
continuity of both jiidna and dar$ana. s The jndnavarana and 
dariandvarana are destroyed simultaneously, and the problem arises 
which of the two, kevala-jndna and kevala-darSana, should arise first? 
Logically we cannot give priority to anyone of them. Nor is it possible 
to admit the synchronous emergence of both, because two conscious 
activities cannot occur simultaneously.* If an omniscient soul knows 
all in one instant, he should continue to know all for ever, or otherwise, 
he does not know all. 7 The contention that jnana (knowledge) is 
distinct and determinate while dariana (intuition) is indistinct and 
indeterminate has no scope in the case of one who has destroyed all 
karmic veils.* The distinction of ‘determinate and indeterminate', 
‘distinct and indistinct', applies to the knowledge of imperfect beings, 
and not to that of the perfect ones. And hence there can be no distinc¬ 
tion between jiidna and darSana of the omniscient. There are other 
difficulties as well. Supposing that even in a kevalin the jiidna and 
the darSana are quite distinct from one another, they must occur either 
in succession or simultaneously. In the former case, the kevalin could 
not be held to speak out complete reality, because his statement, being 

1 Ibi d- n. 4. s ibid., 11. 5. 

3 bhannai khlriAvarane jaha maininam jinc na sambhavai 
taba khip&varapijje visesao damsanam natthi.— Ibid.. II. 6 . 

... 4 Ibid., II. 7. « Cf. ibid.. II. 8. 

* Cf. darhsapa-napa-'varana-kkhae samanammi kassa puwaaram 

hojja samaiii uppao hamdi duve natthi uv^oga. — Ibid., II. 9. 

1 Cf. ibid., n. 10. . • Cf. ibid.. U. xx. 
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in strict conformity with his awareness, would exclude the object of 
dariana when it would synchronize with knowledge, and it would 
exclude the object of jiidna when synchronizing with intuition. And 
even in the case of simultaneity of jiidna and dariana, the difficulty of 
simultaneous statement of the contents of both would still remain. 1 
Omniscience would be only an ill-conceived notion if it were admitted 
that the omniscient arhat intuits the unknown and knows the 
unintuited. 3 The conception of separate identity of jiidna and dariana 
implies that the object of dariana remains for ever untouched by jiidna 
and the object of jiidna remains for ever untouched by dariana and 
consequently it follows that the whole reality ever remains unknown 
even to the kevalin. The various scriptural statements contradicting 
our position, however, are to be interpreted with reference to various 
standpoints. 3 The scriptures do not recognize dariana in the case of 
manahparydya, inasmuch as the manahparydya cognizes only particular 
features of the mind-substance of others, and not its universal forms. 
They further recognize only four classes of dariana viz. caksurdarsana, 
ar.akstirdariana, avadhi-dariana and kevala-dariana. Siddhasena then 
quotes an opinion which recognized dariana as 'avagraha, simple and 
pure’, and jiidna as ‘determinate description’ of the form ‘This is a 
jar', and distinguished dariana from jiidna on the ground that the latter 
can be due to the former while the former can never be due to the 
latter. 4 He refutes the opinion on the ground that avagraha has been 
recognized as a sub-type of mati-jhana, and as such if dariana were 
held to be nothing but avagraha, it would follow that dariana is a 
type of mati-jiidna.* Siddhasena then formulates his own definition of 
dariana which runs as follows: ' Dariana is jiidna (cognition) of 

external objects untouched by, or unamenable to the sense-organs, 
provided the cognition does not cognize the past and future events by 
means of a lihga (probans).'® The definition does not overextend to 
manahparydya, because the external objects arc not directly known by 
it. T Mali and iruta have no corresponding dariana .* But avadhi can 
have dariana inasmuch as avadhi intuits objects that are untouched by 
the sense-organs.® The omniscient ( kevalin) knows as well as intuits 

1 addifthaih ann&yam ca kevall eva bhasai say&vi 
ega-samayammi harruli vayajja-vigappo na sariibhavai .——/£> id., XI. 12. 

* Cf. ibid., II. 13. 3 Cf. ibid., n. 18. 

* dariisaiiain uggahamcttarii ghatfo tti nivvannani bavai n&nam, etc. 
—STP, II. 21-22 ; Yaiovijaya, however, gives a quite different explanation of 
g&th& 22 (see his JBP, p. 43). 

* Ibid., II. 23. 

« iifinath apufthe avisac ya atthammi damsanam hoi 
mottQna liihgao jarh anSgayityavisaesu.— Ibid., II. 25. See also the 
commentary of Abhayadeva. 

r Cf. ibid., II. 26. * Cf. ibid., II. 27-28. 


Cf. ibid., II. 29. 
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objects inasmuch as he is aware of all objects irrespective of their 
amenability or unamenability to sense-organs. 1 Siddhasena Divakara, 
therefore, concludes that jiiana and darlana of a kevalin arise 
simultaneously and last for ever. He further says that this interpreta¬ 
tion docs not violate the scriptures while the view that jnana and 
darlana of a kevalin arise in alternate succession is not faithful to the 
scriptures and is to be understood as the position of the non-Jainas. 3 
We have already stated how he proves the non-difference between 
jiiana and darlana in order to avoid logical difficulties. 

Next we come to Jinabhadra, the great upholder of the Agamic 
view. He deals with the problem in his Vilesanavali 3 and Vilesd- 
valyakabhusya* He mentions all the three positions viz. (i) simul¬ 
taneous occurrence of jnana and darsana, (2) alternate occurrence of 
them, (3) non-difference between them. 5 He records arguments for 
and against all the three positions. But he supports the alternate 
occurrence of jnana and darsana of a kevalin on the basis of scriptural 
texts. We do not examine his elaborate arguments here, because they 
do not contain any new speculation. All his objections are based on 
the scriptural texts and established traditions which unanimously 
recognize alternate occurrence of jiiana and darlana as we have stated 
a< the outset of our enquiry about their temporal relation. 

Akalahka and Vidyanandi, the great Digambara logicians, support 
simultaneous occurrence of jiiana and darsana in a kevalin. Comment¬ 
ing upon Samantabhadra’s Aptamimdihsd, verse 101, Akalahka says 
'If the jnana and darlana (of a kevalin) were to occur alternately in 
succession, his omniscience would be only a contingent occurrence.'* 
There is no reason why the universal and the particular should not reveal 
themselves simultaneously to the omniscient who has destroyed all his 
karmic veils. 7 Vidyanandi says: * Awareness of the universal form is 
dariana, and the awareness of the particular features is jnana. Jiidnd- 
varana and darlandvarana obscure these faculties. There is absence of 
kevala-jiiuna and kevala-darlana in people like us because of the presence 
of these two. And it goes beyond understanding why the universal and 
the particular should be revealed only in alternate succession when it 
is established that the two [dvaranas] are destroyed simultaneously due 
to a special kind of absolute purification of the soul?'* Haribhadra, 

1 Cf. ibid., II. 30. 3 Cf. ibid.. II. 31. * Githas 184-280. 

4 G&thas 3089-3135. » Sec Viiesanavati, 184-5. 

* tajj nana-dar^anayoh kramavrttau hi sarvajfiatvarii kSdacitkaih syit— 
Asiafati on AM. 101. 

7 siminya-visesa-vi^ayayor vigatavaranayor yugapat pratibhisayogit prati- 
handhakantarabh&vat— Ibid. 

* Astasahasri on the passage quoted in footnote No. 7. 
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commenting on Jinadasagani-Mahattara's Curnt 1 2 on Nandi Sutra 22, 
says that Acarya Siddhasena and others were the upholders of 
simultaneous occurrence of jndna and darsana, that Jinabhadragani- 
ksamasramana and others were the upholders of the alternate 
occurrence of these, and that the old Acaryas upheld non-difference of 
jndna and dartana.* It is difficult to ascertain from the available Jaina 
literature as to who this Siddhasena and the old Acaryas were whom 
Haribhadra refers to. Siddhasena Divakara, as we have seen, supported 
the position of non-difference and so cannot be regarded as referred to 
by Haribhadra as the upholder of simultaneity of both. Besides, we 
do not know of any old Acaryas who were the supporters of non- 
difference between jndna and dartona. Again in his commentary on 
the Sanmatitarkaprakarana (II. 10), Abhayadcvasuri mentions Jina- 
bhadra as the supporter of alternate succession, and Mallavadin as the 
supporter of simultaneity. This Mallavadin also is not known to us. 
The commentator Malayagiri, however, follows Haribhadra in assign¬ 
ing the positions to different authors. 3 This problem of identification 
of Haribhadra’s Siddhasena and Abhayadcva’s Mallavadin has been 
thoroughly discussed by the great savant Pandit Sukhlalji in Jndna- 
bindu-paricaya —the introductory portion (pp. 54-62) of his excellent 
edition of Ya&ovijaya's Jndnabindu —and we refer to that for fuller 
information. 

In Yaiovijaya we find the last Jaina logician who supported the 
position of Siddhasena Divakara at great length and practically wrote 
a commentary on almost the whole of the second Kanda of his Sanmati- 
tarka-prakarana, which deals with the problem. 4 Ya^ovijaya refers to 
the statement of Haribhadra or Malayagiri that Acarya Siddhasena was 
the supporter of simultaneity, and says that here only the prim a facie 
position of Siddhasena is referred to. s He supplements the arguments 
of Siddhasena Divakara and strongly supports his position. But what is 
most striking is the tone of comprehensive reconciliation of conflicting 
view's with which he winds up the discussion. He says: ‘Mallavadin 

1 The CUrni quotes gathas from the Vifepanavati of Jinabhadxa already 
referred to by us. Haribhadra has commented upon these gathas in his 
NaM&is&travrtti. 

2 kecana SiddhasenAcfixyadayah bhananti, kim? yugapad ekasrainn eva kale 
janati paSyati ca, kah? kevali, na tvanyah, niyamiln niyaraeua, anye Jina- 
bhadragapi-k$aro 5 $ramana-prabhrtayah ekantarit&m jS.n 3 .ti paiyati ce 'ty evam 
icchanti .... anye tu Vrddhacarya na naiva vijvak p^thak taddar^anam 
icchanti— NS&Vf. p. 52. 

2 See Malayagiri’s Nandivrtli. p. 134. 

4 See /DP. pp. 33-47. 

3 yattu yugapadupayogavaditvaih Siddhasenucaryinarh NandtvrtUv uktam 
tad abhynpagamav&d&bhiprayepa . . .kramikramopayogadvaya-paryanuyoginan- 

taram eva svapak?asya Sanmatau udbhavitat\’ 5 d iti dra^tavyam— JBP, p. 33. 
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(who admitted separate identity of jnana and dariana but did not 
admit succession) has resorted to vyavahdra naya (empirical stand¬ 
point) which comprehends distinction, the Revered (Jinabhadra) has 
resorted to pure rjusutra (analytic standpoint) which lies at (that is, 
distinguishes) the borderline between cause and effect, while Siddhascna 
has accepted sahgraha which tends to obliterate distinction. None of 
these three positions of the Acaryas, therefore, are improper.’ 1 

We have now described the main features of the Agamic 
epistemology. We do not attempt at a comparative estimate, mainly 
because the Agamic conceptions are so peculiar and original that they 
do not allow themselves to be dovetailed into the scholastic scheme of 
epistemology. It is only the later systematization of the pratndnas by 
the Jaina schoolmen which can lend itself profitably to comparative 
evaluation. We therefore content ourselves by giving a systematic 
exposition of the Agamic scheme trying to throw light on tangled spots 
with the help of documentary evidence and independent judgment 
both. 

In the beginning of the chapter we adverted to the problem 
of the validity of knowledge. The Agamic epistemology, as we have 
stated, regards the rightness or the wrongness of knowledge as ulti¬ 
mately dependent upon the rightness or the wrongness of the attitude. 
If the soul is possessed of perverted attitude {mithydtva) its knowledge 
is necessarily wrong. If it is possessed of right attitude ( samyaktva ) 
its knowledge is right. Knowledge is the intrinsic characteristic of the 
soul. But it is vitiated by mithydtva which is the Jaina equivalent of 
rhe principle known as avidyd in the other systems. The mithydtva 
vitiates, as it were, the very texture of the soul and all the imperfections 
of worldly existence are ultimately due to it. A comparative estimate 
of the nature and function of this mithydtva with those of the avidyd 
of the other systems is necessary in order to understand the fundamental 
characteristic of the Jaina thought. We shall therefore address our¬ 
selves to the comparative evaluation of the principle of mithydtva or 
avidyd in the chapter that follows. 

1 bhcdagrihi-vyavah^tinayaifa samSrito Maliavadl 
Pujyah prayah karana-phalayolj simni suddharjusutram. 
hhedocchcdonmukliam adhigatah sarhgraham Siddhasenas 
tasrtiAd etc na khalu vi$amiU? sUripak?fis trayo 'pi.— JBP. p. 48. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PROBLEM OF AVIDYA 

I 

INTRODUCTORY 

India is the land of spiritualism. Nothing bereft of spiritual value 
could satisfy the Indian mind. Spiritual conviction and a constant 
urge for the ultimate truth inspired the manifold branches of Indian 
thought. Science, Arts, Logic, Philosophy—all possible branches of 
thought—were inspired by one common aim of freedom from worldly 
bondage. To get rid of spiritual darkness is the end of all science. An 
art is not an art if it does not give glimpses into the beauty of truth. 
And it achieves this objective by removing the conflict between the 
good and the agreeable, between beauty and truth—which conflict is 
unreal and accidental. It show's that departure from the truth and 
beauty is nescience and the recovery of the unity is the natural end and 
consummation. The common end of all arts is to remind us of the 
supreme state which is beyond this worldly existence. Logic is 
nothing but an instrument for the interpretation of the spiritual vision. 
It is a necessary discipline, because there are people who are not 
prepared to take anything on trust. Logic is the creation of higher 
minds. It is the expression of the laws of human thought. It is the 
organ by which the mind discriminates truth from error. No 
experience, however exalted, will pass for truth unless it is sanctioned 
by the canons of logical thought. It is unambiguously admitted that 
logic is rather an instrument of criticism and can never rise to the level 
of an organ of discovery. But as the human mind is subject to the 
influence of emotion and habits fostered by unquestioning beliefs, its 
discovery is liable to be distorted by passions and impulses, dogmatic 
faith and intellectual inertia which is frightened by a discovery that is 
calculated to upset one’s vested interests in religion. Indian philo¬ 
sophers have never been remiss in acknowledging supreme value of 
logic as a corrective of vagaries of dogmatism. In fact, one cannot 
get rid of logic, however one may decry it. One can hope to convince 
the other only by means of reasoning. But as reasoning is only an 
instrument of criticism it can operate only on the data supplied by 
organs of knowledge. Logic has not been neglected or derided in 
India, though philosophers were alive to its limitations. Logic cannot 
find the truth unaided and independently. But it can tell us that a 
position is not true because it is contradicted. The criterion of logic 
is non-contradiction in the main. Because the ordinary experience of 
man is not found to satisfy the intellectual demands of noble minds, 
as it fails to satisfy the criteria of logic, the necessity of philosophical 
speculation was felt as imperative. Man has the capacity for finding 

JP-n 
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the truth, which is attested and approved by logical thought. That is 
the truth which satisfies the whole man—the rational man in particular. 
As the emotional and active man in us is liable to be swayed by his 
ancient habits into untruth, logic comes in to his rescue. Logic clarifies 
the vision of truth, corrects it of illogical accretions, and purifies our 
knowledge of reality. Logic is not opposed to spiritual vision, though 
it is not a direct means to this consummation. The differences among 
the seers and mystics are rather due to interpretation. A strong logical 
attitude is thus a necessary propaedeutic to the realization of truth. 
The value of philosophy is enhanced in proportion to its love of logic, 
which is nothing but the will not to take anything as truth unless the 
reason is satisfied. 

But the majority of mankind is noted for the inertia and incuriosity. 
They do not feel am urge and inspiration for truth. Why is this 
difference between the thinking and the unthinking man? Why should 
there be people who hug their ignorance and make a'pet of it? There 
must be a reason for this. 

Confronted with this fundamental fact and in full realization of 
it, all the systems of Indian philosophy admit, in some form or other, 
the existence of a principle which acts as hindrance against the 
apprehension of truth. If the experiences of those who have realized 
the truth are reliable, what is it that hides the truth from us? There 
must be some reason or explanation for our common ignorance or 
perverse knowledge. If the truth is not unknowable, if the records of 
the experiences of the gifted souls are trustworthy, there must be 
something which obstructs our innate capacity to know the truth. If 
this worldly existence is a degradation and a fell because of its hiatus 
from perfection, there must be some perfect state of existence which 
we have failed to reach as yet and the realization of which is the 
ultimate goal and objective of a spiritual aspirant. This again leads 
to the further enquiry as to what is it that is responsible for the failure. 
The Indian thinkers are unanimous as regards the cause of this 
degeneration or descent. It is turning away from the truth. It is 
looking in the opposite direction. It is going towards the darkness. 
It is admitted that perfection is integral to the spirit and realization of 
the same is not a new creation in the sense of emergence of an absolutely 
unprecedented state. Yet the soul has been hindered from self- 
realization, which is the same as the discovery of its infinite glory, from 
eternity. The spirit has been oblivious of itself and has been wander¬ 
ing in the wilderness. The question ‘What was the first fall due to?’ 
is avoided by admitting the beginninglcssness of the process. The 
historical beginning of the process is unknown because the spirit is an 
uncreated entity and exists from the eternal past, but the end is clearly 
envisaged. The spirit must realize itself. There is no controversy on 
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this point. The worldly career is sustained and nourished by the 
ignorance or perverted knowledge of the spirit and it lasts as long as 
the ignorance or perverted knowledge lasts. It is a wonder why the 
spirit clings to the fall and deviation from the norm and is so unwilling 
to look backward to itself. The Indian mind had always been conscious 
of the innate potentiality of perfection of the spirit and the possibility 
of realization of self-perfection. It is this consciousness that moulded 
the culture and thought of India. It is this spiritualism that fostered 
tolerance and the spirit of mutual understanding in the Indian mind. 

The principle which acts as hindrance against the apprehension of 
truth has been differently conceived in different systems under various 
names such as avidyd (nescience), mithydtva (perversity), ajhdna 
(ignorance), mithyd-jnana (perverted knowledge), 1 ripary ay a (perver¬ 
sion), moha (delusion), darsana-moha (delusion of attitude) etc. 1 The 
fundamental unity of all the conceptions lies in the fact that all of them 
refer to the principle commonly called avidyd (nescience) or moha 
(delusion) which hides truth, deludes the spirit and lures it in the wrong 
direction. The immediate effect of this nescience is to create the soul's 
interest in the world process and to make it cling to it as the source of 
happiness. The spirit sticks to the world due to its influence. This 
leads to the cycle of rebirths. The common aim of all the systems of 
Indian thought is to show the way out of this cycle, and this can be 
done only by showing the means of destroying or getting rid of the 
nescience. The nature of this nescience is conceived in accordance 
with the conception of the nature of ultimate reality. The function of 
nescience is to present reality in a form which it has not, and thereby 
to misguide the spirit. In order to get rid of this nescience the first 
thing that is necessary is possession of spiritual conviction. Once this 
conviction lays hold upon the soul, it turns back and treads upon the 
right path. 

We now address ourselves to the appraisal of the various concep¬ 
tions of nescience in the well-known schools of Indian thought with 
particular reference to the Jaina position. In the interest of the 
convenience of procedure and clarification of relevant issues we propose 
to undertake an examination of the conception of avidyd system by 
system. 


II 

AVIDYA IN THE YOGA SCHOOL 
This school recognizes two primordial categories viz. purusa and 
prakrti. Purusa is the principle of consciousness which witnesses the 

* Vide verso 83 and the prose portion as well of TSIV on TSu I. 13 ; 
also see YaSovijaya’s Vrtti on YD. II. 3. et seq. 
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world process of which prakrti is the ground. Purusa is drastd 
(witness) and is pure consciousness (dr&tn&tra) and even though it 1 is 
eternally pure and unchanging it witnesses the transformations of 
buddhi 2 3 which is the first evolute of prakrti and the instrument for 
presenting the objects to the purusa. In the process of witnessing 
the activities of the buddhi it loses hold of itself and apparently 
identifies itself with them. The objective world (drtya) is constituted 
of the three primal elements or energies, which have been cyclically 
evolving the subjective and the objective orders of being. These 
manifest themselves in the subjective plane as pleasure, pain, and 
dullness-cum-stolidity and in the physical plane as reposeful equilibrium, 
motion, and inertia. The entire psycho-physical order exists for the 
enjoyment and final release of the purusa 1 according as it succeeds in 
enlisting his interest by its meretricious charms or in disabusing him 
by the discovery of its unspiritual character as not-self absolutely 
unattached to the spirit. The twofold world process is guided by a 
blind teleology and actually subserves the interests of the purusa. The 
relation between the purusa and the prakrti is one of the enjoyer and 
the enjoyed, the seer and the seen, or the subject and the object, 
there is no actual relation between them in the ordinary sease of the 
term. The prakrti unfolds and presents its processes to the purusa 
through the sense-organs and the buddhi which resembles to a great 
degree the purusa in purity and luminosity. The purusa.’ s relation to 
prakrti serves to cater for the enjoyment (bhoga) of the former, which 
consists in illumining and appropriating the world process. And it 
leads to final release ( apavarga ) when the purusa realizes its natural 
difference and distinction from the world process by realizing its own 
inalienable spiritual nature. 4 This relation between the inherently pure 
purusa and the prakrti is beginningless and is due to nescience (avidya ) 5 
which has been defined to be a perverted knowledge which comprehends 
non-eternal as eternal, impure as pure, sorrow as pleasure, and non¬ 
soul as soul.* The Bhdsya says ' Avidya (nescience) is neither 
knowledge nor negation of knowledge. But it is wrong cognition as 
opposed to true cognition and as such falls in the category of cogni- 

1 We shall refer to purusa by the pronoun 'it* as well as ‘he’ according 
to oar convenience. 

* drasta d^imatrah suddho 'pi pratyaylnupasyah— YD, II. 20. 

3 prakii&i-kriya-sthiti-silam bhutcndriyitmakaih bhogapavargarthaiii dfSyam. 
— YD, II. 18 ; also cj. tadartha eva dfSyasya *tm&— YD. II. 21. 

4 Cj. sva-svamiiaktyoh svardpopalabdhi-hetuh samyogafi— YD. II. 23. 
Also cj. Bhdfya thereon: puru^al) svJLml drfyena svena darianirtham samynktah, 
tasm&t samyog&d djSyasyo 'palabdhir yft sa bhogaty. y4 tu drastulj svarOpopa- 
labdhih so ’pavargah. 

* Cj. tasya hetur avidya— YD, II. 24. 


6 YD. II. 5 . 
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tion.' 1 It further describes nescience as a (mental) trace or a 
predisposition left by wrong cognition. 2 * The buddhi, under the 
influence of this wrong cognition, cannot comprehend the separate 
identity of the purusa, and repeats its course. It is only when the 
distinctive identity of the purusa is realized that the buddhi reaches 
consummation of its activity and does not repeat its course. The 
prakrti now has fulfilled its purpose and is disengaged from the purusa. 
It now lies disenchanted with the cessation of nescience, and ceases to 
entangle the purusa in the meshes of the world process. And as a 
result the purusa is emancipated. 2 The purusa does not witness the 
world process any more inasmuch as the buddhi that presented it to 
the purusa is not there. This is called moksa (emancipation) or 
kaivalya (self-isolation) which has been defined as either the final 
reversion of the gunas (elements or energies) to their original ground 
prakrti in view of the discontinuation of the service to the purusa, or 
as the self-recovery of consciousness in its intrinsic nature. 4 * 

In this connection it is necessary to explain in brief the nature of 
the subject and the object and their relation according to the Yoga 
school. Buddhi, as we have stated, is an evolute of prakrti and as 
such is unconscious in itself. 6 But due to the association with the 
purusa it becomes, as it were, capable of such conscious activities as 
knowing, feeling and willing. The psychical activities cannot be 
affiliated to purusa, as it is not susceptible to change. Activity is an 
attribute of matter and consequently the psychical activities are the 
inherent characteristics of the buddhi. They are as unconscious as the 
cerebral activities. But they become spiritualized by the reflection of 
the spirit in the buddhi. The spiritualization is apparent and condi¬ 
tional—an extrinsic determination due to the presence of the purusa 
and to the innate nature of the buddhi which, on account of its 
luminosity and reposefulness, has the capacity to catch the reflection 
of the light of the purusa. The light belongs to the purusa and the 
buddhi shines in the borrowed light like a satellite of the sun. The 
sense of personal identity is due to the association of the unchanging 

1 avidya na pramlnam na praminibh&vah kintu vidyfi-viparitam jnanun- 
taram avidye 'ti— Bhdfya, YD, II. 6. 

2 viparyaya-juJLna-vasanS— Bhdsya, YD, II. 24. 

N.B. Avidya qua vSsana leads to the world process. Avidya qud 
wrong cognition is possible only after the process has taken place. See SPB. 
I- 55 - 

2 See Bftdfya, YD, II. 24. 

* Cf. puru?£rtha-$unyanArh gujjanfim pratiprasavah kaivalyam. svarllpa- 
pr&tistha v§. citi-Saktir iti— YD, IV. 34. 

4 Cf. sarv&rthidhyavasHyakatvat trigund buddhis trigupatv&d acetane 'ti— 

Bhdsya, YD, II. 20. 
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spirit with the ever-changing buddhi. The buddhi is a changing 
identity—a variable constant which maintains its integrity and self- 
identity in spite of the changes that happen to it. We could dispense 
with the purusa or the spirit if the buddhi were possessed of intelligence 
in its own right and conversely we could dismiss the buddhi as an 
unnecessary and superfluous appendage if the spirit were a dynamic 
principle. Our personality is a composite entity—a complex of the 
spirit and the dynamic buddhi. We can account for the intelligence 
and consciousness by means of the spirit and the growth and evolution 
and progress of the individuated self by means of buddhi. 

We have seen how the Yoga system explains the emergence of the 
personalized self—the psychical and the logical subject. We are now 
to consider how the school accounts for the knowledge of the external 
world. The objects attract the buddhi even as a magnet attracts iron, 
and modify it. 1 And then cili, the principle of consciousness, which 
Per se is incapable of transference and movement (seemingly) assumes 
the modifications of the buddhi either by its reflection in the buddhi or 
by the reflection of the buddhi upon it, and thus occurs the cognition 
of the modifications of the buddhi . 2 Consciousness remains unmoved. 
But the buddhi appears to be conscious in its presence. This apparent 
consciousness of the buddhi is called knowledge. The Bhasya quotes 
the following passage which is attributed by Vacaspati to Pafica^ikha: 
'The enjoyer is immutable and incapable of transferring itself to the 
buddhi. But it seems to assume the modifications (of the buddhi) by 
reason of its reflection upon the latter and appears to transfer itself to 
it—that is to say—the self seems to transfer its identity to the buddhi 
and its changes. The activities of the buddhi are then transferred to 
the purusa (the conscious self) and the purusa seems to own them up 
as its own functions.' 3 Thus the transference of identity is not unilateral. 
It is a bilateral process.. On the side of the buddhi the seeming 
identification of the buddhi with the purusa is effected by reason of 
the spiritualization of the changes of the buddhi by the reflection of the 
spirit upon it. As the processes of the buddhi are not distinguished 
from the purusa due to the seeming identification of the spirit with it, 
the activities of the buddhi (intellect) arc felt, to all intents and 
purposes, as the activities of the self. The purusa (spirit) becomes 

1 Cf. ayask&nta-mani-kalpa visaya ayah-sadharmakam cittam abhisam- 
batlhyo 'parahjayanti— Bhdpya, YD. IV. 17. 

3 Cf. citer apratisankram&yas tad&lcftrapattau svabuddhi-samvedanam— YD. 
IV. 22. 

3 aparinarainl hi bhoktr-iaktir apratisahkrama ca parin&miny arthe prati- 
sartkrante. ’va tadvfttim anupatati tasyai ca praptacaitanyopagraha-rilp&yu 
buddhivrtter anukaramAtratay;t buddhivrttyavi^ista hi jnanavfttir ity ftkhydyate 
— fthdsya, YD, II. 20. Our rendering is not literal, but gives only the central 
meaning. 
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seemingly identified with the buddhi and the buddhi becomes identified 
with the spirit. This mutual identification is responsible for the 
intelligization of the unintelligent changes and for their being not felt 
as distinct. Thus as a witness of the world process as presented by 
the buddhi, the purusa appears to have a knowledge-modification 
(jndnavrtli) in common with the buddhi . 1 * And this knowledge- 
modification is nothing but the 6«rf^Ai-modification as intelligizcd by 
consciousness of the purusa and has clearly these two elements as its 
constituents: ( 1 ) the 6t«fi/»-modification, and ( 2 ) the apparently 
transferred consciousness. The second element of ‘apparently trans¬ 
ferred consciousness’ has been interpreted by the commentators as the 
reflection of the purusa. Thus commenting upon the passage ‘The 
spirit ( purusa ) is the witness of the buddhi ’, 3 Vacaspati says ‘The 
spirit's witnessing of the buddhi (buddhipratisamveditvam ) is nothing 
but the transmission of the image of the spirit to the buddhi-mirror.'* 
Vijnanabhiksu, however, holds a radically different view. Let us now 
make a critical estimate of the Yoga epistemology of perception, which 
is necessary for the understanding of the problem of bondage and 
consequent emancipation from it. 

The epistemology of perception of the Safikhya-Yoga school is 
based upon a theory which has been borrowed by the Vivarana School 
of Safikara Vedanta almost in toto. It is the direct antithesis of the 
theories sponsored by the Naiyayikas and the Jainas. The Sankhya- 
Yoga view may be called the representative theory of perception in 
contradistinction to the presentative theory of the latter who do not 
believe that the object is known through the medium of an image. 
There is, however, no inherent improbability in the buddhi being trans¬ 
formed into a structural form after the pattern of the object, because 
the buddhi or the mind-stuff is after all a material thing like the 
external object of cognition. The theory postulates that nothing can 
be known without a similar transformation of the mind ; in other words, 
the mind can know its own modification directly and immediately and 
through this the object which is the pattern. According to Vacaspati 
the modus operandi is rather simple. The buddhi or the mind becomes 
transformed into the likeness of the object with w'hich it comes in 
contact. This likeness is called the vrtti or modification or function. 
The vrtti by itself cannot make the object known since it is as blind 
and unknowing as the material object. The real illumination takes 
place w r hen the light of the spirit falls upon it. The vrtti is almost as 
transparent as the spirit and as such the former is capable of catching 

i Cf. YD. I. 4 ; III. 35 ; also Bhafya thereon. 

3 sa purufo buddheh pratisainvedl — Bhdsya. YD. II. 20. 

3 buddhi-darpane puru^a-pratibimba-sankrantir eva buddhipratisamveditvam 
pumsah. 
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the image of the latter. This reflection at once illumines the mental 
modification and this illumination is knowledge. The cognition of an 
object is thus equivalent to the illumination of the mental modification 
called vriti. This cognition is at once objective and subjective and is 
a unitary act. It may express itself as ‘This is pen’ and ‘I know the 
pen' according as the emphasis is put on the reflection or the mental 
modification. According to Vijnanabhiksu, who quotes texts from the 
Purdnas and ancient authority in support, knowledge is possible only 
through mental modification which acts rather as the medium. 
Knowledge of an external object is possible if the mind is transformed 
into a structural likeness of it. This mental modification is by itself 
blind and unknowing. It becomes a cognition when it is reflected on 
the purusa (spirit). The objective judgment e.g. ‘This is pen’ takes 
place when the mental modification is imaged in the purusa. The 
purusa is the locus of the cognition. As for the subjective cognition or 
self-consciousness ‘I know the pen' it is a different cognitive act. 
According to the epistemological postulate a thing can be known if the 
buddhi is transformed into its shape. The same rule applies to purusa 
also. Purusa or the self, in order to be known, must induce a 
structural modification in the buddhi. This modification of the buddhi 
after the pattern of the purusa is then imaged in the self and self¬ 
cognition, that is, the subjective judgment ‘I know the pen' takes 
place. The locus of cognition is always the purusa as it is the locus 
of the image of the mental modification. So according to Vijnana¬ 
bhiksu the objective cognition and the subjective cognition are 
numerically two different acts and the mental modifications are also 
two. To sum up, Vacaspati’s theory is that both for the subjective 
and the objective cognition one mental modification is enough and the 
cognition takes place always in the mind. It is the spiritual illumina¬ 
tion of the mental modification by the reflection of the spirit in it that 
constitutes cognition. Vijnanabhiksu, like the Naiyayika, thinks that 
the cognition of the subject and that of the object are two different 
acts, for which there are two different mental modifications. The 
cognition is not the illumination of the mental change by the imaging 
of the spirit upon it as Vacaspati holds. It is when the mental modi¬ 
fication is imaged in the spirit that cognition takes place. The 
determination of the cognition as of an object or of the subject, that 
is, the purusa, is due to the nature of the object. If the object be an 
external entity it is an objective cognition. If it be the subject, it is 
subjective. The modus operandi is the same. The mind must be 
modified into the shape and form of the object and this modification 
must be imaged in the purusa or the self. The cognition always takes 
place in the purusa, whether the object of it is purusa or other than 
purusa. There is no departure from the rule that the content of 
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cognition is always the reflected image of the mental modification in 
the self even when the object happens to be the purusa i.e. the self 
itself. 

After this long digression let us now return to our subject proper. 
We have stated that the buddhi possessed of the trace of wrong cogni¬ 
tion cannot comprehend the separate identity of the purusa. We also 
stated what this wrong cognition or nescience {avidya) consists in. It 
essentially consists in mistaking the process for the eternal, the ugly 
for the beautiful, the evil for the good and the unconscious for the 
conscious. The fundamental characteristic of nescience, however, 
consists in mistaking the unconscious for the conscious. The Bhasya 
quotes a passage, attributed to Pancaiikha by Vacaspati, which runs 
as follows: ‘Comprehending the manifest or the unmanifest buddhi as 
the self (conscious principle), a person revels in its prosperity thinking 
that the prosperity belongs to the real self, and he mourns over its 
misfortune thinking that the misfortune belongs to the self. All such 
is unawakened and unenlightened.' 1 Neither the prosperity nor the 
misfortune belongs to the purusa. But, under the influence of nescience, 
it appears that they belong to him. This nescience ( avidya) is a kleia 
(affliction), and the root of other kleias at that viz. asmitd (egoism), 
rdga (attachment), dvesa (aversion) and abhiniveto (desire for life).* 
The Bhasya says ‘All the klefas (afflictions) are only the varieties of 
avidya inasmuch as avidya pervades them all. The other kleias relate 
to the same object which is related to avidya. They emerge with the 
emergence of avidya and are destroyed with the destruction of it.' 3 
Egoism, attachment, aversion, desire for life or will to survive—all 
these are essential factors for the sustenance and promotion of the world 
process, and avidya is at the root of all these. The world process 
loses its meaning and purpose when the avidya is uprooted and the 
buddhi reverts to its pristine state of prakrti. The evolution of the 
prakrti is for the enjoyment of the purusa and the enjoyment is possible 
only if the two absolutely separate and distinct principles of purusa the 
enjoyer and buddhi the enjoyed become, though indeed only apparently, 
identical. This apparent identity of the purusa and the buddhi or the 
principles of the seer and the seen is called asmitd (egoism). 4 If 

1 vyaktam avyaktarh va sattvam fitmatvena ’bhipratltya tasya sampadam 
anunandaty Atmasampadam manvfinas tasya vyapadam anu$ocaty fttmavyapadath 
manyamanah sa sarvo ’pratibuddha iti—— Bhasya, YD, IT. 5. 

a See YD, II. 4. 

3 See Diidsya, YD, II. 4. 

* Cf. YD, II. 6. Also cf. Bhdfyw. puru^o dfkiaktir buddhir darfena&iktir 
ity etayor ekasvarQpipattir ivft ’smita-kle^a ucyate, bhoktr-bhogyaiaktyor 
atyanta-vibhaktayor atyant&sariklrnayor avibh&gapriptiv iva satyam bhogah 
kalpatc. Also cf. sattvapuru$ayor atyantasaAkfrnayoh pratyayiviicao bhogah. 
. . .—YD, III. 35 - 

JP—12 
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avidya is the seed, asmitd (egoism) is the sprout. We have spoken of 
the mental trace of avidya. Asmitd (egoism) can be considered as the 
actualization of that trace. Raga (attachment) and dve$a (aversion) 
can be viewed as the necessary corollaries of egoism. Abhmiveia 
(will to survive) can be taken as the cumulative effect of all the other 
kleias (afflictions). The kleias work together, help each other, and 
evolve an ego which would live for ever. This 'will to live for ever' 
is called abhiniveia. 1 The kleias nourish one another and perpetuate 
the world process. The Bhdsya says: ‘The (five) kleias are five 
viparyayas (perversions). When active, they strengthen the potency 
of the gunas (viz. sattva, rajas and tamos —the three fundamental 
elements constituting primordial prakrti), inaugurate evolution, originate 
the causal chain, and produce the fruits of karman (viz. jdli 'birth', 
dyus 'longevity' and bhoga 'enjoyment'), being subordinate to one 
another.’ 2 The kleias lie at the root of the world process. The 
equilibrium of prakrti is disturbed by the strengthening of the potency 
of the gunas i.e. by the elevation of one above another. The evolution 
begins with the disturbance of the equilibrium. Then originates the 
causal chain of buddhi or mahat, ahamkdra etc. The whole evolution 
is for the enjoyment of the purusa and buddhi is the instrument which 
presents the world to the purusa. The evolution lasts so long as the 
separate identity and absolute disinterestedness of the purusa is not 
comprehended. But as soon as the purusa is found out to be absolutely 
untouched and unaffected by the world process, the evolution retraces 
its steps and becomes quiescent never to evolve again. 

Thus we find that according to the Yoga school it is the avidya 
or nescience about the fundamental distinction between purusa and 
prakrti that is responsible for the worldly existence which loses all its 
meaning and purpose when the truth is realized. The Yoga prescribes 
various ways for the realization of this truth. But we need not discuss 
them here in view of their lack of bearing on our enquiry which is 
strictly restricted to the study of the function of avidya. Let us now' 
turn to the Sankhya school. 


Ill 

AVIDYA IN THE SA&KHYA SCHOOL 

There is no essential difference between the metaphysical positions 
of the Sankhya and the Yoga as we find them in the Sdhkhyakdrika of 
Hvarakrsna and the Yogadariana of Patafijali. The fact that the two 

1 See YD, II. 9 and Bh&fya. 

3 kte$d iti. panca viparyayi itv arthah, te syandamana gup&dhilc&r&rh 
dradhayanti, pariijimaru avastMpayanti. karvakaranasrota unnamayanti, para-s- 
parinugrahatantrfbhQya karmavipfikarii ca 'bhinirharanti ‘ti— Bh&fya. YD. II. 3. 
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schools developed a common metaphysic from very early times is 
attested by such statements of the Mafidbhdrata as 'The adherents of 
the Sankhya follow the same (principles) as are recognized by the 
followers of the Yoga. He who sees the Sankhya and the Yoga as one 
is wise.’ 1 2 But at the same time the Mahdbhdrata clearly states the 
difference between their attitudes towards the necessity of spiritual 
discipline. Thus Bhisma, in reply to Yudhisthira's question about the 
difference between the Sankhya and the Yoga, says: The adherents 
of the Sankhya extol Sankhya while the adherents of the Yoga extol 
Yoga. And they give plausible reasons for the establishment of their 
respective positions.' 8 He then elaborately states the principles of the 
two schools in two separate chapters. The main objection of the Yoga 
against the Sankhya is 'How can one devoid of self-mastery be 
emancipated?’ 3 Emancipation requires perfect control of the physical 
and the mental forces that hinder the progress towards emancipation. 
And as this can be achieved only by developing supernormal powers, 
the Yoga prescribes certain practices for the development of spiritual 
strength. According to the Yoga, it is only the strong who can be 
emancipated, the weak are sure to perish. 4 * * * Thus Bhisma says: ‘As a 
weak and a meagre flame of fire, O King, is extinguished when covered 
by a heavy mass of fuel, so does a weak yogin (ascetic) perish, O lord. 
But as, again, the selfsame fire, O King, when it gathers strength and 
is accompanied by favourable wind can instantly consume even the 
whole world, exactly so can a yogin who has gathered strength, 
manifested potency, and is possessed of supreme power dry up the 
whole creation even as the sun does at the time of world dissolution.’ 4 
The Yoga requires that one should exert oneself and attain superhuman 
powers of self-control in order to destroy the forces of evil. Otherwise 
one will share the fate of the weak and helpless creatures, perpetually 
entangled in a trap.* Simple comprehension of truth without the 
development of adequate strength to cut asunder the trap of bondage 
is not sufficient to lead to emancipation. The answer of the Sankhya 
to the Yoga, on the other hand, is stated in the following terms: 
‘Only one who has comprehended all the processes and is unattached 
to the objects is indeed emancipated after death. Not otherwise.' 1 The 

1 yad eva Yogah paivanti Sankhyais tad anugamyate 
ekarh Silnkhyam ca Yogam ca yah paiyati sa buddhim&n. 

— Sdntiparva. 305. 19 ; also see 307. 44 & 316. 2-4. 

2 SaAkhy&h S&Akhyaih pra&uhsanti Yogft Yogam dvijatayah 

vadaoti kiranam £re$tham svapa.k50dbhavana.ya vai.— Ibid., 300. 2. 

3 anlSvarah katham mucyet— Ibid, verse 3. 

4 Cf. abala vai vinaiyanti mucyante ca balinvit^b-— Ibid., verse 18. 

8 Ibid., verses 19-21. * Cf. ibid., verses 15-17. 

7 vijnaye 'ha gatlh sarvi virakto vi^ayesu yah. 

urdhvath sa dehat suvyaktam vimucyed iti ninyatha.— Ibid., verses 4-5. 
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Sankhya requires that the merits {guna) and the demerits (rfo-sa) of the 
various developments of sattva, rajas and tamas should be compre¬ 
hended for the sake of final emancipation.* It gives only a secondary 
place to yogic practices. The summum bonum, however, of both the 
schools is identical, and both the systems are declared to be equally 
competent to lead the aspirant to it. 1 2 Bhfstna states the points of 
agreement and difference between the two schools in the following 
terms: 'Sauca (purification), ta-pas (austerity), compassion for the 
living beings, and observance of the vows—all these are common, 
0 sinless (Yudhisthira), to both of them. But their dar$ana (attitude) 
is not identical.’ 3 If the Yoga believes in the efficacy of yogic practices, 
the Sankhya lays stress on philosophic understanding. 4 5 But this 
difference in the basic attitude did not hinder the attempt at mutual 
understanding and development of common metaphysics. The Yoga 
school accepted the philosophical speculations of the Sankhya school 
while the latter accepted the practical code of the former. This process 
of mutual engrafting is clearly visible in such statements as we quoted 
at the outset of this section. The Bhagavadgitd says: 'It is only the 
ignorant, and not the wise, who consider the Sankhya and the Yoga as 
mutually opposed. One rightly depending upon the one attains the 
fruits of both. The Sankhyas and the Yogas attain to the same place. 
One who sees Sankhya and Yoga as one sees rightly.' 4 If the Yoga 
had no elaborate metaphysics, the Sankhya had no practical code for 
spiritual realization. Each borrowed from the other its own require¬ 
ment, and the result was a fusion of the two. If the Mahdbharata 
bears testimony to the process of this fusion, the later systematic 
expositions of the two systems record the fact of their fusion. We find 
detailed descriptions of the Sankhya speculations and the Yoga 
practices in the Mahdbharata on more than one occasion.® But there 
we do not find any attempt at systematization of the conceptions. It 
is only in the Sdhkhyakdrikd of iSvarakrsna and the Y ogadartana of 
Patanjali that we find the two schools in systematic forms. Of course, 

1 Ibid., Chap. 301. 

2 Cf. ubhe cai ‘te mate jfiate nrpate sista-sammate 

aousthite yath&j&stram nayetara paramam gatim.— Ibid., 300, verse 8. 

* tulyam saucarh tapoyuktam daya bhOtcsu ca 'nagba 

vratanam dh&ranam tulyam darianarii nn samam tayoh.— Ibid., verse 9. 

4 Cf. for gross exaggeration of this stress: 

hasa piva lala motla nityam visa yin upabhunja kuru ca m& iank&m 
yadi viditani te Kapilamatam tat prapsyase moksa-saukhyarh ca. 

—Mfifhara on SKd, 37. 

5 Saiikhya-Yogau prthag b&lah pravadanti na pa^MjUtab 
ekam apy isthitah samyag ubhayor v in date phalam. 

yat Siihlchyaih pripyate sthanam tad Yogair api gamyate 

ekam S&ihkhyain ca Yogam ca yah paiyati sa paivati.— BhCi, V. 4-5. 

* Sdntiparva. Chapters 210 etc. : 300-318 ; etc. 
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these finished expositions must have been preceded by other earlier 
attempts at systematization. But unfortunately they are not available 
to us. Our enquiry of this section will be based on the Sahkhyakdrikd 
of Lsvarakrsna, the Yuktidipikd and the commentaries of Mathara, 
Gaudapada and Vacaspati as well as Vijnanabhiksu’s works. 

The Sankhya conception of avidyd is substantially the same as that 
of the Yoga. But we give a separate treatment to the subject only 
because of the difference of terminology. The selfsame five kleias viz. 
avidyd, asmitd, raga, dvesa and abhiniveia of the Yoga are respectively 
called tamas, ntoha, mahdmoha, tdmisra and andhatamisra in the 
Sankhya. The Sahkhyakdrikd enumerates tamas, moha etc. as the 
five varieties of viparyaya while the Yogabhdsya first enumerates 
avidyd, asmitd etc. as the varieties of the same and then gives the 
terms viz. tamas, moha etc. as their respective synonyms. 1 Isvara- 
krsna or even the commentators Mathara and Gaudapada do not 
mention the terms avidyd, asmitd etc. It is only Vacaspati who 
expressly compares tamas, moha, etc. with avidyd, asmitd etc. 2 

In order to understand the nature of viparyaya (perverted know¬ 
ledge, elsewhere known as avidyd or nescience) according to Uvara- 
krsna, it is necessary to state in brief the scheme of psychical factors 
that make up what is called pratyaya-sarga (psychical creation).' 1 
Mahat or buddhi is the first evolute of prakrti. and it has eight forms— 
four sattvika and four tdmasa. Dharma (what leads to prosperity and 
emancipation), 4 jhdna (discriminating knowledge), virdga (non-attach¬ 
ment), and aiivarya (supernormal powers) are the sdltvika forms. 
The opposites of these viz. adharma. ajhdna, avirdga and anaiivarya 
are the tdmasa forms. 5 These eight arc called bhdvas or psychical 
factors. 6 They determine the nature of the buddhi and lead the lihga 
(subtle body) to various forms of existence. 7 These psychical factors 
produce various psychical complexes which have been classified into 
four broad categories viz. viparyaya (perverted cognition),* asakii 
(mental disability due to deficiency of sense-organs), tusti (idle 

* Sec SKd 48. Cf. avidya-'smita-raga-dvc?A'‘bhmivc£Ah kle&i iti eta eva 
svasaiijiiubhis tamo moho mahamohas t&misro 'ndhatftmisrn iti— Bhdfya, YD. 
T. 8. Also cf. Yuktidipikd (p. 154): se yam avidyA pancaparvA. 

2 See TKau on SKd. 47-48. The Yuktidipikd does so only implicitly. 

3 l£varakr$ga mentions three distinct types of creation viz. lingasarga 'subtle 
physical creation’ (SKd. 40-41), pratyaya-sarga (also called hhiiva-sarga) ’psychi¬ 
cal creation' (SKd. 46, 52), and bhautika-sarga 'gross physical creation' (SKd. 
53 * 54 )- The psychical, according to the Sankhya. is an evolute of the non- 
conscious prakrti. and as such should not l>e confounded with immutable 
consciousness. (For an enumeration of nine types of sarga see Sdntipurva. 
310. 16-25). 

4 dharmo 'bhyudaya-niMreyasa-hetuh— TKau. SKd. 23. 6 See SKd. 23. 

* Cf. SKd. 43. See also Mdfharavrlti and TKau. 7 See SKd. 40-45. 

* MAthara defines viparyaya as samsuyabuddhi ‘doubt’.— Vrtti on SKd. 46. 
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complaisance), and siddhi (consummation of knowledge). 1 Of these 
four, the first three are the hindrances to the attainment of the fourth. 2 
Perverted cognition, mental disability and idle complaisance stand in 
the way of the attainment of consummate knowledge. Fifty sub¬ 
categories of these four complexes are noticed in the Sdhkhyakdrikd . 3 
But we shall not deal with all these inasmuch as they have little bear¬ 
ing on our subject of enquiry, which is concerned only with the nature 
of viparyaya. The Sdhkhyakdrika notices five sub-categories of 
viparyaya viz. lamas, moJui, mahamoha, tamisra and andhatdmisra. 
Of these five, again, each of the first two is divided into eight, the third 
into ten, and each of the last two into eighteen types.* The illustra¬ 
tions of these sixty-two types are found in the commentaries. 5 
(i) Comprehension of the eight categories of prahrti, mahat, ahahkara 
(ego) and the five tanmdtrds (subtle elements) as identical with the 
immutable soul is eightfold tamas, and is also called avidya. (2) The 
gods, on their attainment of eightfold supernormal powers, develop 
false belief in the immortality of the ego and permanence of their 
eightfold supernormal powers. This is moha and is also called asmitd. 

(3) There are five subtle and five gross objects of enjoyment, the 
former for the gods and the latter for human and sub-human beings. 
Attachment to these objects is called tenfold mahamoha * or raga. 

(4) These ten objects together with eightfold supernormal powers 
constitute eighteenfold objects of tamisra. When an individual fails to 
achieve these objects, and feels rebuff, he develops anger or hatred for 
the objects. This hatred is called eighteenfold tamisra or dvesa. 

(5) When one attains the eightecnfold objects mentioned above, and is 
haunted by the fear of losing all these, one develops a complex called 
andhatdmisra or abhiniveia which is eightecnfold due to its reference to 
the eighteenfold objects. These are the five sub-categorics of viparyaya 
which are given in the Sdhkhyakdrika. Vacaspati recognizes the identity 
of this fivefold iriparyaya with the five-knotted avidya of the sage 
Varsaganya. 7 And this fact is also established even by the nature of 

1 Cf. tato 'sya ni&aya utpadyate sthanur ayam ity esi siddhili— Mdthara, 
SKd, 46. 

* Cf. SKd. 51. * Sec SKd. 46-7. * See SKd. 48. 

8 Sec Mdtharavrtti and TKau. SKd. 48. 

6 Cf. devinirh gabdadayah panca tanmatrakhya visaya avigesa^ kevali- 
nandarupah .... evarh manusyanam bhautikasariratayil sukhaduhkhasam- 
pann&h .... ity e?a dagavidho mahimohah —Mdthara on SKd. 48. Also cf. 
salxlidisu pancasu divy&divyataya daiavidhe^u vi$aye$u rafijanlyesu r^ga asaktir 
mahamohah— TKau, ibid. 

1 See TKau on SKd. 47. Also cf. se ’yam pancaparva. bhavaty avidyS.— 
Bhdsya on YD, 1. 8 ; also see TattvavaiSdradi on it. Also cf. 
tamo moho mah&mohas t&misro hy andha-sadjiakah 
avidya panca-parvai 'si pridurhhfita mah&tmanah .—Vifntipurdna 

quoted in Yogavdrttika, YD, I. 8. 
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the illustrations of Mathara and Gaudapada. Vacaspati gives the same 
illustrations and furthermore supplies the corresponding Yoga termino¬ 
logy. 1 Unfortunately we do not find clear definitions of tamas, moha 
etc. in the Sdhkhyakdrikd itself, and have to depend upon the comment¬ 
aries. But we find nothing against our view that the Yoga and the 
Sankhya do not differ as regards their conception of viparyaya or avidya. 

Vijiianabhiksu, however, has attempted to differentiate between 
the Yoga and the Sankhya conception of viparyaya . 2 Thus, com¬ 
menting on the Yoga aphorism viz. viparyayo mithydjhanam atadrupa- 
pratistham 1 Vijiianabhiksu says: ‘In this (Yoga)-Sastra anyathdkhyati 
is the doctrine (of error) and. not avivekamatra as propounded by the 
Sankhya'. He quotes the aphorism ' Avidya consists in the compre¬ 
hension of non-eternal as eternal, impure as pure, sorrow as joy and 
non-soul as soul’* in order to show that the Yoga conception of avidya 
implies the doctrine of anyathdkhyati which holds that error consists 
in the cognition of one thing in the character of another, or the super¬ 
imposition of one thing upon another. He further distinguishes the 
Yoga anyathdkhyati from the VaiSesika anyathdkhyati on the ground 
that in the Yoga doctrine the content of the cognition is held to be 
superimposed upon the external thing while in the Vai&sika doctrine 
one external object is superimposed upon another external object.® 
Vijiianabhiksu further substantiates his position while commenting on 
the statement of the Yogabhdsya • that avidya is neither 'valid 
cognition’ nor 'absence of cognition’, but it is a ‘false cognition' and 
as such is a category of cognition. There he says: 'In this (Yoga) 
system the term avidya does not mean aviveka i.e. non-discrimination 
in the sense of negation of discrimination as it does with the followers 
of Sankhya. But it (viz. avidya) is a species of determinate cognition 
or judgment as it is with such schools as the Vai^esika. This follows 
from both the Siitra and the Bhdsya '. 7 

Let us try to understand Vijiianabhiksu's conception of aviveka. 
Yoga anyathdkhyati and Vaiiesika anyathdkhyati. According to 
Vijiianabhiksu, the absolutely non-existent such as square-circle cannot 
be the object of knowledge, and so he holds that in such cases as the 
erroneous cognition of silver in conch-shell, dreams and imaginations, 
it is the mind-transformation that is the object or content of knowledge, 

1 See Also Yogavdrttika, ■ YD, I. 8. 

* His disciple Bh 8 .v&gane 4 a follows him. See his commentary Difnkd, 
YD. I. 8. 

» YD. I. 8. A YD, n. 5. 

6 Cf. Vai$e?ikac ca 'trA 'yarh vi$e$o yad b&hya-rajatader na 'ropab kintv 
antarasvai ‘ve 'ti— Vdrttika, YD, I. 8. 8 YD, II. 5. 

T asmiriiS ca dar&ane SaLAkhy&nAm iva 'viveko na. 'vidyaiabdArtbal) kirfa tu 
Vai£e§ik 4 divad viii^ta-jfiinam eve 'ti Seira-Bftdsydbhyfim avagantavyam— 
Vdrttika on YD, II. 5. 
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and not something absolutely non-existent. 1 Accordingly, he defines 
aviveka as ‘knowledge of two things with their difference uncompre¬ 
hended. ** Thus the erroneous cognition of a piece of conch-shell as 
silver consists in the cognition of both the piece of conch-shell and the 
mind-transformation with their difference uncomprehended. The mind 
takes the shape of silver. This mental silver and the piece of conch- 
shell lying in front are both the objects of the wrong cognition ‘This is 
silver'. The non-comprehcnsion of the difference between the silver as 
mental content and the external conch-shell is responsible for the error. 
This is Vijfianabhiksu's interpretation of aviveka. The doctrine of 
Yoga anyathdkhyati. on the other hand,, as interpreted by Vijfiana¬ 
bhiksu would hold that the erroneous cognition ‘This is silver' does not 
refer to two unrelated objects, but it refers to only one object, the 
related object—the objective substratum with mental content super¬ 
imposed upon it as the predicate. The mind transformed into the 
shape of silver is the predicative content of the cognition 'This is 
silver' in which this stands for the real object and silver for the mental 
transformation or the idea. In other words, the judgment This is 
silver’ is a complex of an objective fact, which is the subject, and a 
subjective idea, which is the predicate. The judgment is false because 
the predicate is not an objective real and so does not belong to it. In 
the veridical perception, the subject and the predicate are both 
objective facts and are related by an objective relation. The false 
judgment or error is one in which the predicate is a mental content 
which has no true relation with the logical subject (Mis) but still is 
superimposed upon it. The predicate and its relation are both unreal. 
The doctrine of Vai£csika anyathdkhyati , on the other hand, would 
hold that it is the piece of silver that exists elsewhere that is super¬ 
imposed on the subject of the erroneous cognition This is silver'. 
Vijfianabhiksu seems to criticize this Va&csika doctrine when, comment¬ 
ing on the Sdhkhyasutra viz. ndnyathdkhyatih svavacovydghatdt 
(V. 55), he says: 'It is also not proper that one thing should be 
cognized in the form of another because that would involve contradic¬ 
tion of one’s own statement .... Even the upholders of anyatha- 
khyati admit that the non-existent cannot be cognized. The meaning 
is this: the non-existence of a thing in front cannot condition the 
cognition of the existence of the thing elsewhere. ' 3 Vijfianabhiksu 

1 Cf .narairugidlnara abhSn.it . . ^ukti-rajata-svapna-manorathSdau 

ca manah-parinAmarQpa ev 4 ’rthah pratfyate na 'tyantS 'sann iti vak?yati— 
SPB. V. 52. 

* . . . . aviveko 'grhitasamsargakam ubhayajuinam— SPB, I. 55. 

1 anyad vastv anyarupena bh&sata ity api na yuktam, svavaco-vyaghaUt 
. . . asato bhina-'sambhavasya 'nyathi-khySti-vadibhir api vacanid ity arthaly 
purovartiny asattve 'nyatra tatsatttyft bhanSprayoiakatvam iti bh&vah— SPB 
V. 55. 
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does not criticize the Yoga doctrine anywhere, though he always 
differentiates it from the doctrine of aviveka of the SaAkhya system. 
And as we have stated above he quotes the Yogasutra II. 5 in order 
to show that the Yoga system upholds the doctrine of anyathakhyati. 
But there arc passages in the Y ogabhdsya which imply the doctrine of 
aviveka as well. 1 On the other hand, there is a passage 2 quoted in the 
Yogabhdsya and ascribed to the great Sankhya exponent Pancasikha 
by Vacaspati, which can easily be interpreted as implying the doctrine 
of anyathdkhydti for the Sankhya system. The truth seems to be that 
both the systems, the Yoga and the Sankhya, had a common theory 
of error, and that was the theory of aviveka. 

Both the systems regard viveka (discrimination) as the condition 
of emancipation, 3 And there is no reason why both of them should 
not regard aviveka (non-discrimination) as the condition of bondage. 
Of course, had the doctrine of aviveka gone counter to the fundamental 
position of the Yoga, it would have been plausible to deduce a different 
doctrine of error. But when the fundamental position of both the 
systems is identical, we fail to understand why Vijnanabhiksu is so keen 
on differentiating the Yoga doctrine from the Sankhya one. Vijnana¬ 
bhiksu makes capital out of Patanjali's definition of avidya. But from 
a consideration of the general philosophical position of the Yoga system 
as found in the Yogasutra and the Bhusya, we can easily establish that 
the doctrine of aviveka is not inconsistent with the Yoga system. We 
can also easily interpret the Yoga definition of avidya as implying the 
doctrine of aviveka, or at least as not against such interpretation. Let 
us briefly attempt to see what the Yoga system points to. 

According to the Yoga system, as we have already stated, the 
evolution of the prakrti is for the enjoyment of the purusa , and the 
enjoyment is possible only if the two absolutely separate and distinct 
principles of purusa and prakrti become apparently identical. Now 
what this apparent identity is due to? It is certainly due to avidya. 
The function of avidya thus is found to be ‘to make appear as identical 
what are not really identical'. And how can this function of avidya 
be possible? Avidya belongs to the buddhi, and so it cannot operate 
upon the external object. Therefore it follows that avidya operates 

1 For instance, the passages—(1) ya tu kaivalya-pragbhara vivekavi$aya- 
nunna si kalyAnavahA, sarhsAra-pr&g-bhAra 'vivekavi$aya-nimn 5 . papavahi 
(Bhdfya, YD, I. 12) ; (2) buddhitah param puru?am Akira-filam vidyAdibhir 
vibhaktam apaiyan kuryat tatra 'tina-buddhim mohene 'ti (quoted in the 
Bhdfya. YD, II. 6)—can easily be interpreted as implying the doctrine of 
aviveka. 

a v yak tarn avyaktam vi sattvam AtmatvenA ’bhipratltya tasya sampadam 
anunandaty Atmasampadam manvinah . . . sa sarvo ‘pratibuddhah— Bhdfya, 

yd, n. 5. 

* See YD, II. 26 ; SKd. 2. 64-66. 

JP-I3 
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upon the buddhi in order to produce the appearance of identity. Now 
this operation can be possible in two ways: (i) by arresting the normal 
activity of the buddhi and (2) by misguidance of the buddhi. By the 
first kind of operation, buddhi is thwarted and made incapable of 
cognizing the difference, and by the second kind of operation the 
buddhi is made to mistake the one for tbc other. The Yogasutra and 
the Bhdsya do not affirm one and negate the other of these possible 
operations of avidyd and so we arc at liberty to accept any or both of 
the two operations. If we admit avidyd as having the capacity of 
thwarting the buddhi, the doctrine of aviveka will follow. And if wc 
ascribe to the avidyd the capacity of misguiding the buddhi the doctrine 
of anyathdkhydti will be the logical deduction. 

Let us now see what Patanjali's definition 1 would imply. The 
definition can symbolically be expressed as avidyd — cognition of A as 
B. Now this definition can imply either (1) that both A and B are 
the objects of cognition which has failed to cognize their difference and 
consequently they appear as one, or (2) that only B is the object of 
cognition and consequently it alone appears. In the first case the 
doctrine of aviveka is the implication, and in the second the doctrine 
of anyathdkhydti is implied. 

Thus it is established that the doctrine of aviveka is not inconsistent 
with the Yoga system, and also that Patanjali's definition of avidyd 
can be interpreted as implying the doctrine of aviveka as well. 
Vijnanabhiksu's insistence, therefore, that the Yoga accepts the doctrine 
of anyathdkhydti as distinguished from the doctrine of aviveka of the 
Safikhya is not based upon valid grounds. 

It is beyond doubt that the Sankhya theory of error called aviveka- 
khydti or vivekd-’khyati is not to be confounded with Prabhakara's 
theory. Prabhakara believes that there is no error possible and the 
proposition 'This is silver' does not point to a unitary judgment. ‘This’ 
stands for the substratum which is real and ‘silver’ is the object of 
recollection without being felt as recollected. Thus this recollected 
silver is real because only a perceived fact can be recollected. But 
'this' which is a perceived fact and ‘silver' w'hich is the remembered 
fact are not realized as distinct. The copula 'is' in the judgment 
symbolizes the non-apprehension of unrelatcdncss. The pseudo-subject 
and the pseudo-predicate are not felt as unrelated which they are in 
point of reality. So there is no perversion in the objective plane. And 
on the subjective plane also there is no confusion which would have 
arisen had the subject and the predicate been felt as related. There 
is perception of the substratum and recollection of silver, and these two 
acts of cognition are not felt as distinct. But mere non-perception of 

1 The definition is anityS-'iuci-dulJkha-'n&tmasu nitya-iuci-sukhS-'tma- 
khy&tir avidya.— YD, II. 5. 
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distinction is not tantamount to perception of identity. Thus there is 
no error because all our cognitions do correspond to objective facts as 
they are. 

There is an unfortunate tendency to interpret the Sankhya theory 
of error on substantially the same lines with Prabhakara's theory. 
There is not the slightest warrant for this supposition. The Safikhya 
must believe in positive error. In the Sankhya theory, the self 
(purusa ), left to itself, is absolutely unattached to prakrti. and so is 
unaffected by the vicissitudes of the latter. The self per se whether in 
bondage or in the emancipated state is absolutely free and pure. That 
in bondage the self does not feel its freedom is due to the fact that 
it mistakes the vicissitudes of prakrti to be the real incidents of its own 
career. This mistake is cured and corrected by the realization of the 
absolute distinction of the self from the not-self. In bondage, the self 
does not and cannot feel its distinction and difference from the not-self 
(prakrti and its evolutes), because it identifies itself with the not-self. 
This identification of self with not-self is due to transcendent illusion 
which cannot be set down to any historical occasion. The self and 
not-self are eternal verities, and have a parallel existence. The relation 
between them is unreal and there is no reason why it should occur at 
all. But it is a question of fact and not of reason. The illusion of 
identity, which is called, in the favourite Sankhya terminology, aviveka 
or non-discrimination, also is an uncaused fact. It is a source of 
gratification and comfort that it is liable to be destroyed by viveka- 
khyati or the realization of difference. The reason for the illusion 
being called aviveka-khyati seems to be due to the antithesis between 
viveka-khyati ‘the realization of difference' and the negation of it in 
illusion. As a matter of fact all who believe in the possibility of 
error, however variously they may interpret it, must admit that non¬ 
discrimination of the subject and the predicate is the condition of it. 
The illusion of identity is the result of non-discrimination. It is not 
therefore wide of the mark to describe error as non-discrimination, 
because without it no error is possible, and because in every case of 
error it is immanent. 

In the Sahkhyasutra 1 error is called sad-asat-khyati because the 
predicate is real taken by itself, and the reality of the subject is 
universally acknowledged ; but though both the subject and the 
predicate are true, the contradiction of the error proves that the 
predicate is falsely attributed to the subject. In other words, the rela¬ 
tion between the predicate and the subject is unreal in the context. 
The theory seems to be the analogue of the theory of Vacaspati Miira 
as propounded by him in the Tatparyalikd. He also regards the terms 
to be real, though the relation is not so. 


1 V. 56. 
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As regards the characterization of the Yoga theory of error as 
anyathakhyati thinking the predicate to be a mental fact by Vijnana- 
bhiksu we are not quite sure of the correctness, both traditional and 
logical, of the theory. We must take it as Vijrianabhiksu’s inter¬ 
pretation. The elaborate attempt made by Vijnanabhiksu to prove 
that it is different from the aviveka-khyati attributed to the Sarikhya 
school has been shown by us to be not necessarily warranted by the 
texts. Furthermore, it has been ignored by Vijnanabhiksu that avrueka 
in the sense of non-discrimination is the universal condition of error 
and as such can be accepted without prejudice to their metaphysical 
commitments by all schools of philosophy including the Nyaya realists 
and the Vedantist illusionists. We think it safe not to attempt to 
classify it under any of the recognized theories of error, because the 
original authoritative works have not expressed their predilection for 
anyone of them. One thing is certain, namely, that the Sarikhya or 
the Yoga theory of error is not the same as Prabhakara’s theory which 
denies the very possibility of error. 

We have now finished our enquiry about the Sarikhya conception 
of avidya. When this avidya disappears knowledge becomes perfect. 
And this perfect knowledge leads to final emancipation of the soul. 
The soul then shines in its own splendour. I^varakrsna describes 
kevala-jhana (perfect knowledge) and kaivalya (final emancipation) in 
the following terms: ‘By constant exercise in the knowledge of truth 
and due to the absence of nescience ( viparyaya) there arises such pure 
(viiuddha), perfect ( kevala) and complete knowledge as ‘not am, not 
mine, not I'. By such knowledge the purusa, self-possessed and like 
an onlooker, witnesses the prakrti made barren and devoid of the 
seven forms' because of the fulfilment of the (twofold) purpose (of the 
purusa). The one i.e. purusa is indifferent because of the knowledge 
‘She (i.e. prakrti) has been seen by me’ and the other (i.e. prakrti) 
retires because of the knowledge ‘I am seen'. And there is no more 
the condition of creation even though the two exist side by side. Thus 
in final realization prakrti stands disenchanted before the purusa who 
is disabused of his illusion. On dharma etc. s having been deprived of 
the conditions (of their existence) because of the attainment of perfect 
knowledge, the purusa remains embodied (for some time) due to the 
residual traces (of dharma etc.) just like the revolution of a wheel due 
to impetus (even after the real force has been withdrawn). And with 
the shuffling off of the mortal coil, the prakrti retires on the fulfilment 
of her purpose, and purusa attains kaivalya (final emancipation), 

' Tbe seven forms arc; dharma, a dharma, ajnana, vairagya, a vairagya, 
aiivarya and anaiSvarya. The eighth form is jftina which disappears last of all. 

2 The reference is to the eight bh&vas of dharma, adharma, jnSna, ajfi&na, 
vairilgya, avairigya, aiivarya and anai£varya. 
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absolute and eternal.’ 1 The kaivalya or emancipation of the self is 
rather a rediscovery of its own nature, and not the acquisition of 
unprecedented condition or the relinquishment of a real limitation. 

Let us now turn to the Nyaya conception of avidya. 


IV 

AVIDYA IN THE NYAYA SCHOOL 

This school does not believe in blind teleology of the Sahkhya- 
Yoga. The soul itself is responsible for its bondage. Although it is 
as ubiquitous and eternal as the soul of the Sahkhya-Yoga, it possesses 
the non-eternal qualities of consciousness, desire etc. much in the same 
way as the material substance possesses colour, taste, smell, etc. The 
Nyayasutra enumerates the following as the specific qualities of the 
soul: desire, aversion, effort, pleasure, pain and knowledge. 5 Besides 
these, the qualities of dharma (merit) and adharma (demerit), jointly 
designated as sathskdra (trace), are also recognized as the uncommon 
characteristics of the soul. These two accrue respectively from the 
morally good and bad actions of the organ of speech, mind and body. 
They inhere in the soul and condition the creation of a new body in the 
next birth out of the material elements. 1 In addition to these, there 
are a number of defects (dosas) that are classified into three groups 
viz. rdga (attachment), dvesa (aversion) and moha (delusion). 4 Of 
these three, moha (delusion) is the most debasing, inasmuch as it is the 
root of the other two. 5 Moha is mithyajhdna (wrong assessment of 
values).* Vatsyayana says: ‘The pleasant thoughts of objects cause 
rdga (attachment) and the painful thoughts of objects cause dvesa 
(aversion). Both these thoughts, being of the nature of wrong assess¬ 
ment of values, are not different from moha (delusion). The two viz. 
rdga (attachment) and dvesa (aversion) spring from moha (delusion).' 5 
Moha lies at the root of rdga and dvesa. These three dosas (defects) 
goad one to action, good or bad, pleasant or painful. In other words, 
dosa leads to pravrtti (volitional activity),* that is, the threefold action 
of the organ of speech, mind, and body. 9 Dharma (merit) and 

1 SK&, 64-68. 

2 iccha-dvcpa-prayatna-sukha-dutikha-jrianitny atmano liugam— NS, I. 1. 10. 
These characteristics are uncommon signs which prove the existence of soul 
and as such are considered as the specific qualities of it. Sec BJuisya and Vrtti. 

* See NS. HI. 2. 61 and Bhdfya. 4 Ibid.. IV. z. 2-3. 

5 Cf. ibid., IV. j. 6. * See Bltdsya on NS. IV. 1. 3. 

7 vi$aye$u raAj&niyah sarikalpa raga-hetavah, kopanlyah sahkalpi dve$a- 

hetavah, ubhaye ca sankalpa na mithy 4 -pratipatti-lak$apatvan mohad anye, tav 
imau moha-yonl riiga-dvefiiv iti— Bhdsya. NS. IV. I. 6. 

* Cf. NS. I. j. 18 with Bhasya. 


• * See NS. I. 1. 17. 
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adharma (demerit) accrue from this pravrtti. Now this pravrtti qud 
dharma and adharma together with the dosas produce the feelings of 
pleasure and pain as well as their conditions such as the body, sense- 
organs, sense-objects and consciousness. These products are repeatedly 
accepted as well as rejected and the process has no end till the soul is 
emancipated. The worldly life ( loka ) is carried on by the current of 
this ceaseless process of acceptance and rejection. 1 Mithyajhana 
(wrong assessment of values), dosa (defects), pravrtti (volitional 
activity), janma (birth) and duhkha (suffering) are the recurring links 
of the chain of worldly life (samsara). 3 

Thus the primal and most fundamental condition of the worldly 
career punctuated by birth and death in unbroken succession is delusion 
or perverted belief which accepts the evil for the good and rejects the 
good for the evil masquerading as good. Under the influence of this 
overpowering passion the soul identifies itself with the psycho-physical 
organism and the external environment and develops love and hatred, 
sympathy and antipathy, desire and aversion for whatever is found to 
be conducive or otherwise to the temporary well-being of its embodied 
existence. The body may be gross or subtle according as its material 
varies, but the result is the same viz. its limitation to the little environ¬ 
ment in which it is placed. The besetting sin of worldly career is that 
the self docs not distinguish itself from the body and thus develops 
an inordinate love for what is pleasant and useful to the body and 
antipathy for what is harmful and unpleasant. The embodied existence 
necessarily generates a possessive impulse and goads the soul to acquire 
the good things of the earth. This love of property eventually leads 
to faction and feud when a competitor arrives to contest the claim. 
These worldly activities which absorb all the interest of the person 
produce in their turn merit and demerit according as the activities are 
good or bad. Disinterested service of fellow creatures generates 
religious merit and the opposite course of action produces religious 
demerit. These again necessitate the fresh birth in a new body and 
environment which are calculated to produce the consequences of the 
moral values acquired in the past lives. But as this fresh life again is 
also the occasion for the acquisition of fresh merit and demerit, it 
invariably leads to another birth. Birth means enjoyment and suffer¬ 
ing, growth and decay, and lastly death which is nothing but the 
dissolution of the physical body. So the worldly career necessarily 
entails suffering and pain. It may be disputed whether the balance of 
happiness is greater than unhappiness. But Indian philosophers have 
unanimously condemned worldly career, because it is not one of 

1 See NS. I. i. 20 with Bh&fya. 

* Cf. ta. ime mithy&jniin&dayo duhkhanti dharma avicchedenai ’va pravarta- 
maniih samsara it!— Bhdsya. NS. I. 1. 2. 
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unalloyed happiness. Even if it be granted that the proportion of 
pleasure is greater than that of pain, yet the very fact that pain is 
unavoidable shows that worldly career cannot be regarded as a perfect 
condition of life. It is the supreme prerogative of the soul, whether 
encased in a human or divine body, that it is not satisfied permanently 
with anything short of a state of existence free from all taint of suffer¬ 
ing and pain. It is this divine discontent with the relative values that 
augurs for the realization of perfection. This perfection free from the 
shackles of the not-self is the final salvation of the soul, which is 
achieved when the soul entirely overcomes and transcends delusion 
(mithydjhdna). 

Now what is the nature of this delusion and how is it responsible 
for the metempsychosis (sathsdra)? Explaining the nature of this delu¬ 
sion and describing the origin of the metempsychosis, Vatsyayana says: 
'Delusion (mithydjndna) consists in mistaking the not-self for the self. 
It is a false belief ( moha) of the form ‘I am the body'. It is egoism 
( ahamkdra ) which consists in looking upon the not-self as identical 
with the real self. What arc the contents of this ego-constiousncss ? It 
is the body, sense-organs, mind, feeling and cognitions, in one word, 
the psycho-physical appurtenance which is felt as identical with the self. 
Why is this ego-consciousness, that is to say, the self’s identification 
with what is not-self the cause of the unbroken chain of births and 
deaths? The soul develops the conviction that it is none other than 
the body, sense-organs etc. and consequently is constantly obsessed with 
the fear of self-annihilation on the annihilation of the body and its 
concomitant organs and faculties. The self cannot think that it is 
immortal in its own right and because of its identification with the 
mortal body is perpetually tormented by the fear of death. The soul, 
therefore, seeks to preserve the body from death by all means. But 
this clinging to the body in spite of its inevitable end leads to the 
recurrence of a fresh life in a fresh body and consequent death. The 
reason for this is that a deep-rooted desire ( vdsand ) cannot go 
unsatisfied. The desire for the body is satisfied not by the preservation 
of the previous one because of its mortality, but by the acquisition of 
a fresh body. And this means the perpetuation of the worldly 
career.’ 1 

We have seen that delusion which induces perverted belief is the 

* kith punas tan mithya-jnSnam ? anatmany fttmagrahah, aham asml 'ti 
moho 'harikara iti. anAtmAnam khalv aham asml 'ti pa 4 yato dr?fir ahankfira 
iti. kim punas tad arthajAtarh yadvisayo 'hnhkAxah? &irlrendriya-mano-vedanA- 
buddhayah. kathaih tadvi^ayo 'hamkarah samsara-bijaxii bhavati? a yam khalu 
sarirAdyartha-jitam aham asmi 'ti vyavasitas taducchedenA "tmoccbedarh 
manyamano 'nuccheda-t^pApariplutah punah punas tad up&dattc, tad upAda- 
dano jamna-maranaya yatate. tenfi. 'viyogAn na 'tyantarh duhkhad vimucyata 
iti—Introductory Bhdsya, NS. IV. 2. r. 
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fountain-head of worldly career. Wc have also seen how this primal 
nescience, like the Christian counterpart of Original Sin, produces all 
sorts of evils. The supreme evil is the ego-consciousness which works 
like the hydra-headed monster. It generates love and hatred and 
lastly delusion which consists in thinking what is unwholesome as 
wholesome. The ego-consciousness is not confined to the self but 
embraces not-self as well. It is the outcome of the identification of the 
self with not-self beginning with the physical organism which encases 
it and ending with the external objects which produce feelings of 
pleasure and pain. This mistaken identity with the body and the 
senses and the objects of experience is made possible by the idea that 
they belong exclusively to the self. The material objects arc thought 
to be its exclusive property by the deluded self though they are 
experienced and enjoyed by all persons without distinction. The 
external objects by themselves are not an evil. It is only when they 
are invested with false values by the deluded self that they become a 
potent source of bondage. The self develops love and attraction for 
the external objects including the body because it is deluded into 
thinking that they serve to promote its well-being. It is this belief in 
the intrinsic value of these brute material facts which are neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant without a self to contemplate them in these 
terms, that makes them a snare and a trap for the self. 1 They induce 
attachment when they are believed to be pleasant and useful and 
produce revulsion and antipathy when they are conceived to be hostile 
to the self. The utility or hostility of the sense-data is a matter of false 
belief fostered by a long-drawn delusion which has been the companion 
of the soul from beginningless time. The delusion can be removed 
only by the proper appraisement of the intrinsic nature of the objects 
as they are withput reference to the psychical reactions they are found 
to produce. When the self dispassionately contemplates these objects 
as brute facts w r hich have no emotional or volitional satisfaction then 
the self will cease to be drawn by them. The body, for instance, is 
an exceedingly unlovable object. It is a mass of flesh and bones and 
blood, which should by themselves have no charm. It is subject to 
illness and decay and is bound to be dissolved into its elements by the 
operation of inexorable physiological and biological laws. It is impure, 
unclean and ungainly. This is no less true of one's own body than of 
other objects. But the fundamental and basic ignorance which forms, 
as it w'ere, the original capital of the worldly existence of the self leads 
it astray and induces it to ascribe false values to things of experience. 
Beauty is one such value. Thus when a person looks at a member of 
the opposite sex he does not think that the human body is a mass of 
flesh and blood and bones. On the contrary he thinks that the person 

1 Cf. do§animittam rflpadayo visayalj sa 6 kalpakft 2 Ll>— NS. IV. 2. 2. 
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is a beautiful damsel whose intimate association and friendship will 
satisfy all his desires and wants. The same is the case with a woman 
regarding a man. The human body ought to have no charm for a wise 
man who can size up things and appraise them at their proper value. 
It is the fool who is deluded into thinking that not only the body of 
the man or the woman, but even several parts of the same such as the 
teeth or the nose or the eyes have got a special fascination. But the 
wise man will analyse the human body into its component parts and 
will see in it nothing but flesh, blood, bone, tendons, veins, bile, phlegm 
and excreta. Viewed in this perspective the whole thing appears to be 
disenchanted and by its sheer ugliness will repel a prospective lover. 
So ultimately it is the self which is responsible for its station in life, 
whether it is free or in bondage. The original sin of ignorance which 
is responsible for so many and various perversities of our beliefs and 
dispositions and tastes must be got rid of. And the only antidote of 
this masterful malady is the knowledge of reality of self and not-sclf in 
their proper and true character. 

Now a question arises. But is knowledge of reality possible of 
achievement? If knowledge of reality means knowledge of any parti¬ 
cular individual thing and if this be regarded as the instrument of 
salvation, then there will be no living creature in bondage, because 
everyone has got true knowledge of something or other. It must, 
therefore, be accepted that knowledge of reality means knowledge of 
the entire range of reality, that is, of each and every real that may 
exist. This is a covetable state no doubt. But it is not possible for 
ordinary mortals with their thousand and one limitations and imperfec¬ 
tions to achieve this infinite knowledge. Infinite knowledge pre¬ 
supposes infinite life and unlimited opportunities for self-culture and 
the compresence of all the conditions of knowledge. But we do not see, 
however lucky a person may be, he can command all these resources. 
Our span of life is limited and that even frequently punctuated with 
illness, worries and various sorts of wants and tribulations which make 
the pursuit of knowledge an exceedingly difficult task. So we find that 
only one man is really learned and wise in a million. So knowledge 
of reality in its entire range and scope is only a counsel of perfection. 
If, on the other hand, it is conceded that a person acquires true 
knowledge of a limited number of things, it is possible to argue that 
he will have no delusion with regard to these objects and he will be 
free to that extent. Freedom after all is spiritual, and such spiritual 
and intellectual freedom can be bestowed by knowledge no doubt. 
But this limited freedom is not true salvation which is the goal 
and consummation of our aspiration. A person may lose all 
illusion regarding things he knows. But as regards things un¬ 
known, and their name is Legion, he will be subject to delusion and 
JP-14 
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attachment and aversion, and consequently to the full catalogue 
of worries and tribulations that are attendant upon ignorance. The 
remedy prescribed by the philosophers of the Nyaya school thus 
transpires to be a false hope, the will-o'-the-wisp, which will for ever 
elude the aspirant. Thus the remedy is more intractable than the 
disease. 

In reply to this formidable criticism, Uddyotakara, following 
Vatsyayana, asserts that the difficulty proceeds from a fundamental 
misconception of the nature of knowledge of reality and of the nature 
of delusion. Delusion is not equivalent to negation of knowledge, but 
it means false knowledge and false belief. Now we shall have to 
consider what sort of delusion is the cause of bondage which is 
exemplified by worldly life. It is delusion regarding the true nature of 
a limited number of reals such as the self, the body etc., that 
is responsible for our bondage. So it is the correct knowledge of these 
reals and the correct appraisement of their values which will put an 
end to our ignorance and the consequential emotional and volitional 
perversions. And thus our worldly career and the ties which bind us 
down to the miserable condition of life will be snapped asunder. As 
has been said more than once, the primal source of our misery is our 
ignorance of the nature of our own self and our perverted identification 
of the seif with the not-sclf. It is not an impossible task to acquire 
this knowledge even with the aid of our limited resources. 

The worldly career of a soul, therefore, means identification of the 
soul with the material product such as the body. So long as the soul 
does not become conscious of this false identification, it remains in 
bondage. But how can the soul become conscious of its own separate 
identity? How can it comprehend that the world does not belong to 
it? In other words, how r is the knowledge of truth possible? The 
Nyayasutra says: 'It is possible by the practice of a particular kind 
of meditation and ecstasy (by means of the concentration of mind).' 1 
Merc logical disquisition or philosophical understanding is not sufficient 
for realizing the truth. The soul has to exert itself for its realization. 
The mind is to be forcibly removed from the sense-organs, and kept in 
conjunction with the soul with ardent desire to know' the truth. This 
is meditation or ecstasy ( samadhi ). a It is the result of the accumulated 
strength of endeavours spread over countless number of lives in the 
past. 8 The soul progressively gains strength and gradually becomes 
capable of more and more successful meditation and ecstasy. The 

1 samidhi-viicsabhy&sit— NS. IV. a. 38. 

* Cf. sa tu (samadhi-ve&^aty) pratyfihj’tasye ’ndriyebhyo manaso dhlrakena 
prayatnena dhiryaminasya ‘tman& samyogas tattvabubhuts&-viii$tab— Bh&fya. 
NS. IV. a. 38. 

i Cf. purvakrta-phaii-'nubaadtat tadutpattih— NS. IV. a. 41. 
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Nyayasutra also prescribes mental and physical discipline in the shape 
of restraint of the external activity of the senses and mind for the 
purification of the soul. 1 The truth is also to be known from and 
discussed with the wise by means of questions and answers. It is to 
be sedulously nurtured and guarded at least in the initial stages from 
the wanton attacks of sceptics and unbelievers. If the opponents 
possess superior intellectual resources and if the votary of truth is found 
unequal to disarm the critic, it is sanctioned by the logical code of the 
Naiyayika that the opponent should be gagged into silence even by 
resort to disputation and wrangling, 2 though they may not be un¬ 
exceptionable forms of debate. It is to be understood that these 
devices are adopted by an elderly person who does not wish that the 
spiritual career of the neophyte should be upset by the onslaughts of 
designing persons whose sophistical arguments he finds himself unable 
to refute. When the truth is thus known and realized, the soul gets rid 
of nescience or delusion (mithydjndna). The Nyayasutra prescribes 
the practice of both ecstasy ( samddhi ) and pursuit of knowledge (jhdna) 
for the realization of the truth. If the practice in philosophical pursuit 
illumines the path, the practice in meditation and ecstasy leads to the 
attainment of the goal. When the knowledge of truth dawns upon the 
soul, the nescience or delusion ceases to exist. Describing the process 
of the cessation of the worldly life, the Nyayasutra says: 'Apavarga 
(final emancipation) is attained when of these (factors) viz. duhkha 
(suffering), jantna (birth), pravrtti (merits and demerits born of 
volitional activities), 3 dosas (defects) and mithydjndna (nescience or 
delusion)—the preceding one ceases on the cessation of the succeeding 
one.' 4 With the cessation of nescience, defects i.e. the evil predisposi¬ 
tions such as attachment cease. With the cessation of defects merits 
and demerits cease. With the cessation of merits and demerits, birth 
and death cease. With the cessation of birth and death, misery and 
suffering cease. With the cessation of birth the body ceases and how 
can the suffering exist when the instrument of suffering and misery 
viz. the body and the like has ceased to exist? This absolute cessation 
of suffering and misery is called final emancipation (apavarga ). 6 

We have now related in brief the conception of the nature and 
function of nescience in the Nyaya school. Let us now turn to the 
Vaiiesika school. 

1 See NS. IV. 2. 46. 5 See NS. IV. 2. 47*51- 

* Pravrtti means action, good and bad But. according to Vatsyayana. 
here it means dharma and adharma which accrue from those actions. See 

Bha?ya. NS. I. 1. 2. 

* duhkha-janma-pravrtti-dosa-rnithyJi-jnanan.\m uttarotta.rapa.yc tadanantari- 
p&y&d apavargah— NS. I. 1. 2. 

5 tadatyanta-vimokfo 'pavargah— NS, I. 1. 22. 
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AVIDYA IN THE VAISESIKA SCHOOL 

This school did not develop any separate conception of nescience 
(avidya). The Vaiicsikasutra is mainly busy with the examination of 
the generic and specific characteristics of the categories and refers to 
the problem of knowledge only incidentally. At the outset it proposes 
to examine the nature of dharma (religious merit) 1 which it then defines 
as what conditions the attainment of well-being and final emancipa¬ 
tion. 2 * 4 The scripture ( amndya ) is held valid because it speaks of 
dharma.* Final emancipation is due to the true knowledge (of the 
categories), born of dharma* After this brief statement about dharma 
and its instrumentality for final emancipation through the knowledge 
of truth, the Vaiiesikasutra suddenly proceeds to divide, define, and 
examine the categories and their sub-categories. It comes back to the 
problem of dharma only in the sixth chapter where, very briefly, some 
features of dharma arc considered. Again from the seventh chapter 
onward it plunges into its main theme of examination of the nature of 
the categories and the sub-categories and, curiously enough, reverts to 
the problem of dharma only in the last two sutras of the last ahnika 
(lecture) of the last chapter. The main purpose of the Sutra thus is 
not the examination of dharma, although the author pledges at the 
outset that he would examine dharma. It is difficult to ascertain the 
reason why the author did not redeem his pledge. The examination of 
dharma is the subject of the Mimamsa school and it seems anomalous 
why the Vaiiesikasutra should propose to examine it. This anomaly 
becomes still more puzzling when we find that the V aisesikasutra gives 
so little attention to the topic of dharma which ought to have been given 
a very important position in view of the initial enunciation of the Sutra. 
But we can hazard a guess. The author of the Sutra seems 
enamoured of the Mimamsa conceptions of dharma (religious merit) 
and adrsta (unseen religious potency) which he utilizes so frequently 
for the explanation of apparently unexplainable phenomena, both 
natural and supernatural. 5 Many controversial metaphysical problems 
are settled by reference to the Vedas.* Such ultimate issues as the 
initial motion of the atoms and the minds after universal dissolutions 

1 atha 'to dharmam vyakhyasyamah—FS, I, x. t. 

* yato 'bhyudaya-nihireyasa-siddhih sa dharmah—FS, I. I. 2. 

» VS, I. x. 3. 

4 Cf. dharma-viicsa-prasutad dravya-guija-karma-s&mAnya-vifesa-samavAya- 
nrim padArthanam sadharmya-vaidharmySbhyiih tattvajninan nihireyasam— 
FS, I. 1. 4. 

4 About adr?ta cf. VS, V. 1. 15 ; V. 2. 2. 7, 13, 17. About dharma cf. 
IV. 2. 7 ; IX. 2. 9. 

*Cf. VS, II. 1. 17 ; III. 2. 2i ; IV. 2. u; V. 2. 10 
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and the attainment of the knowledge of truth are held as due to adrsta 
and dharnta . 1 Besides this, the Sutra refers to some Vedic rites for the 
acquisition of adrsta . 2 In view of such importance of the conception 
of dharrna for the exposition of philosophical problems dealt with in 
the treatise, it was not unnatural that the author should propose 
dharrna as the main theme of it and accept the validity of the Vedic 
Scripture (amndya) that contained it. Religious potency {adrsta) lies 
at the root of creation and if the creation is beginningless, the potency 
also is beginningless. It is this potency which is responsible for new 
creations after dissolutions. The Sutra does not define adrsta and this 
is perhaps due to the fact that its meaning was well known at that 
time. The Vedic rites have results, immediate or remote, known or 
unknown. Where the result is not immediate and known it should be 
regarded as remote and unknown prosperity. 3 Such performances as 
ablution, fasting, celibacy, living at preceptor’s house for study of the 
scriptures, and the like produce religious potency/ These rites and 
duties of the fourfold stages of life (airamas), moral degradations and 
their opposites also produce adrsta. 3 One sets to perform good and 
bad actions resulting in merit and demerit impelled by desire for gain 
and hatred for loss.® 

Both dharrna and adharma produce adrsta. The terms dharrna 
and adharma are also used in the sense of adrsta , 1 that is, the result 
produced by dharrna and adharma. Dharrna and adharma qud cause 
are respectively identical with the rites and duties prescribed by the 
Vedic injunctions and their violations while dharrna and adharma 
qud effect are respectively identical with the result of those rites and 
duties and their violations. In other words, dharrna and adharma qud 
effect are adrsta. It is in these senses that the terms adrsta, dharrna 
and adharma are used in this treatise. The relevant meanings arc to 
be understood with reference to the context. After this digression let 
us come to our subject proper viz. the problem of avidya. 

We have stated at the outset that the Vai£esika school did not 
develop its own theory of avidya. The Nyaya school had great 
influence on the development of the Vai&sika school and in later times 

» VS. V. 2. 13 ; I. i. 4 - a vs ’ ^ 2 a * 

3 Cf. dretidreta-prayojan 4 nam drst&bhave prayojanam abhyuday&ya— VS. 
VI. 2. X. 

4 abhi$ecanopav&sa-brahmacarya-gurukulavasa-vinaprastha-yajfia-dfina - pro- 
k$ana-dinnak$atra-mantrakalaniyam 3 i dl 'drstaya—KS, VI. 2. 2. 

5 catur&iramyam upadha anupadhft^ ca, VI. 2. 3. The next sutra defines 
upadha. as bhavadosa and anupadha as ado$a. 

« icchA-dvesa-purvikA. dharmAdharmayoh pravrttih—VI. 2. 14. Vpaskaru. 
however, interprets the sQtra in a different way. The interpretation can be 
summed up as icchA-dve^a-pQrviki pravrttih dharmik-dharmayob Idranam- 

' See IV. 2. 7 ! IX. 2. 9. 
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both the schools coalesced, and consequently developed a common 
theory. But let us collect together the relevant materials that are in 
the Vaiiesikasutra, and see their implication. The Padartha-dharma- 
sangraha (also known as Praiastapadabhdsya ) of Acarya Pra^astapada 
is an excellent rearrangement and interpretation of the topics of the 
Vaiiesikasutra, and is of great value for the understanding of the 
original Sutra. Our enquiry accordingly will be based on these two 
works. The enquiry of the whole chapter has limited itself to the most 
original sources, and as such it is proposed to withstand the influence 
of the later developments and innovations as much as possible. 

The Vaiiesikasutra recognizes two kinds of cognition viz. vidyd 
(right cognition) and avidyd (wrong cognition). 1 2 Of these, the right 
cognition is divided into four sub-classes viz. perceptual ( pratyaksa ),* 
inferential (laingika ), 3 4 * * recollection ( smrti)* and supernormal spiritual 
intuition ( arsa-jhdna ).* The wrong cognition, on the other hand, is 
subdivided into fourfold species viz. doubt ( samiaya ), perverted 
cognition ( viparyaya or avidyd), indecision (anadhyavasaya) and 
dream-cognition ( svapna ).* We shall not discuss the conceptions of all 
these topics, our main interest being limited to the conception of wrong 
cognition (avidyd). The Vaiiesikasutra says that avidyd is due to the 
defects of sense-organs and the perverted influence of the memory- 
impressions. 7 * * Pranastapada refers to avidyd by the term viparyaya 
which he recognizes to be of two kinds viz. perceptual and inferential.* 
He defines viparyaya as cognition of the form ‘It is A' with regard to 
w'hat is other than A*, and enumerates the following as the conditions 
of such erroneous cognition: (i) blurred vision of two objects possessed 
of many well-known distinctive features by one whose sense-organs are 
overpowered by the bodily humours in disorder, (2) conjunction of soul 
and mind accompanied with the (awakened) memory-impression pro¬ 
duced (in the past) by the past cognition of an object not present (at 
the time), and (3) religious demerit ( adhanna). 10 For instance, the 

1 VS, IX, 2. 10-12. We are treating the subject on the basis of Praiasta- 
fxidabhdfya. although we have referred to the original Sutra as far as possible. 

2 Cf. VS, VIII. I. 4-11 ; about yogi-piatyaksa see IX. I. u-15. For the 
terms pratyaksa and laingika sec X. r. ,4. 

3 Cf. IX. 2. 1-5 ; HI. X. 7-17. 

4 IX. 2. 6. * * IX. 2. 13. 

4 See PB, p. 520 ; see VS, II. 2. 17-20 (sams&ya) 1 IX. 2. 10 (avidyS) ; 

iX. 2. 7 (svapna). 

T indriyadosAt sarhskirado^Sc ca 'vidyft.— VS, IX. 2. 10. 

* viparyayo 'pi pratyak$anum&na-visavA eva bhavati— PB. p. 538. 

* atasmirhs tad iti pratyayo viparyayah— PB, p. 538. 

10 prasiddhineka-vise$ayoh pitta-kaphftnilopahatendriyasya ayath&rthalo- 
canad asannihita-vi$ayajnarui}a-saihskArApeksad Atmamanasoh saihyog&d adhar- 
mac ca— PB. p. 538. 
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misperception of a cow for a horse. A cow is possessed of many well- 
known distinctive features that can easily differentiate it from a horse. 
But due to the defects of the sense-organs, one can have a blurred 
vision wherein a cow is wrongly intuited as a horse. This intuition is 
further strengthened by the stimulation of a past memory-impression 
of a horse, and the result is a full-fledged cognition of a horse. Reli¬ 
gious demerit also plays its part in the production of error. This is an 
instance of perceptual error. The wrong inference of fire from vapour 
mistaken for smoke is given as an instance of inferential error. The 
miscomprehension of body, sense-organs and mind as the self is also a 
case of wrong or perverted cognition ( viparyaya ). In one word, 
perverted cognition consists in mistaking one thing for another. This 
conception is identical with the conception of the Nyaya school. 

We are perhaps beating about the bush. The fact is that the 
V aisesikasutra or even Prasastapada does not put forth the basic 
problem in clear terms, although it is clearly implied in their exposi¬ 
tions. We have indulged in this apparently irrelevant digression in 
order to make the background of the VaiSesika thought clear and vivid 
in order to see its implication. We shall now refer to the statement of 
Prasastapada on worldly life and emancipation ( apavarga ), which will 
clearly show the Vaiiesika attitude towards the problem of ultimate 
nescience. But before that we shall refer to the very brief account of 
the Vaiiesikasiitra itself about samsdra and moksa. The Vaiiesikasiitra 
says that one acquires dhartna and adharma by one's actions inspired 
by desire and hatred, and that these dharma and adharma are 
responsible for the cycle of birth and death. 1 Adrsta is responsible 
for the conjunction of soul, sense-organs, mind, and the sense-objects, 
and this conjunction is responsible for the experience of pleasure and 
pain, 2 which is an essential factor of worldly life. When the external 
activity of the mind is stopped and it is in undisturbed union with the 
soul, there is absence of pain, and this is called yoga which may mean 
cither the arrestation of mental activity or the self-possession of the 
spirit. 3 But so long as the last vestiges of adrsta are not destroyed, 
there cannot be final emancipation. The Vaiiesikasutra says ‘Absence 
of conjunction of the soul with the body, and the non-origination of new 
body on the exhaustion of adrsta is moksa (final emancipation).' 4 The 
Sutra also refers to the transcendental knowledge bom of meditation 
( samddhi). 5 Prasastapada puts this VaiScsika position tinged, of 

1 See KS, VI. 2. 14-15. 

3 Cf. 4 tmendriya-mano-’rtha-sannikars 4 t sukhaduhkhe—V. 2. 15. 

3 tadanJlrambha 4 tm as the manasi £artrasya duhkh&bh&vah sa yogah— 
V. 2. 16. 

4 tadabhave samyogibhavo 'pradurbhAvai ca moksah.—V. 2. 18. 

5 See IX. I. n-15. See also PB, p. 553: asmadvi$i?tAnAm tu yogmAan. 
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course, with Puranic ideas developed in between the time, in the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

‘ A soul under the sway of nescience ( avidya ) and possessed of 
attachment and hatred gets covet able body, sense-organs, 
sense-objects, pleasure etc. according to the forces of its past 
actions ( asaya ) in the different worlds of the Creator (Brahman), 
the gods, the Prajapati, the manes ( pitrs ) and human beings, 
due to abundant creative religious merit 1 in conjunction with 
a little of demerit. On the other hand, due to abundant 
religious demerit in conjunction with a little of merit, it gets 
an uncovctable body, sense-organs, sense-objects, pain etc. in 
the worlds of devils ( pretas ) and brutes. Thus due to creative 
merit in conjunction with demerit, the worldly life continues 
unceasingly with repeated births among gods, men, animals 
and denizens of hell. 

' But due to emancipative 3 merit acquired with full compre¬ 
hension (of truth) and without any desire for result, one is 
bom in a pure family, with ardent desire to know the means 
of ending (all) pain. He approaches a master and is 
enlightened with the knowledge of the true nature of the six 
categories. Thus his nescience is eliminated, and he becomes 
free from attachment. Now because of the absence of attach¬ 
ment and aversion, new dharma and adharma, owing their 
existence to them, do no more accrue, while the stored ones are 
exhausted by ‘enjoyment’. After this, on the cessation of 
attachment and the like, the pure emancipatory dharma ,* 
causing happiness of contentment and non-attachment to the 
body, itself ceases by producing joy bom of the intuition of 
the supreme reality viz. the soul . 4 Then due to the cessation 
of all merit and demerit, the body and the organs of the self 
with all the seeds of worldly life parched and exhausted fall 
apart. And there being no more origination of new body and 
the like, there is final emancipation much like the final extinc¬ 
tion of fire which has consumed all its fuel .’ 8 

The soul is now bereft of all its specific qualities which derived 
their genesis from the conjunction of the soul with the mind, which is 
the starting point of worldly career. Emancipation is absolute and 
eternal quiescence. 

1 pravartak&d dharmftt has been translated as 'due to creative dharma’. 

1 nivartaka. 

* nivrttQak^anah kevalo dharmah. 

4 paramartha-dariana jaih sukhain krtva nivartate. Vyonuwati explains 
this as paramarthah sarvapadartharutm atmA, taddarianajAtam paramirtha- 
darfanajam. The Nyayakandali says paramarthadarS&najam AtmadarSanajam. 

5 PB. pp. 643-44 : avidu$o i 4 gadve?avatalji . . . mok?a iti. 
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VI 

AVIDYA IN THE VEDANTA SCHOOL 

In this section, our enquiry will be confined to the Upanisads and 
the works of Gaudapada and Sankara. The seeds of the Vedanta 
conception of avidyd and may a can be traced in the Upanisads, and as 
such we shall refer to those passages of the Upanisads where the traces 
of the conception are apparent. Gaudapada, in his AgamaAaslra, 
developed the conception, and finally Sankara unfolded its implications 
and made a consistent theory of it. We shall not refer to the post- 
Sankara developments in view of the limited scope of our enquiry. We 
shall deal only with the most salient features of the problem and avoid 
the subtle dialectics on which Sankara based his theory. Our treatment 
thus will in no sense be full or complete, not to speak of its perfection. 

Let us begin with the Upanisads. The ultimate reality, according 
to the Upanisads. is devoid of all plurality, and it is only perverted 
outlook that is responsible for our perception of plurality. The 
Upanisads denounce plurality in the strongest possible terms. The 
Brhaddranyaka says 'By the mind alone is it to be comprehended. 
There is in it no plurality. He who sees any semblance of plurality 
in it goes from death to death / 1 Plurality is only apparent. One 
goes from death to death, that is, one is subject to birth and death, 
so long as one does not cease seeing plurality. The cycle of birth and 
death ceases only when oneness is realized.^ The Ha Upanisad says: 
‘But one who secs all things in the self and the self in all things is not 
repulsed by it because of the realization of truth. When to him, who 
knows, the self has become all things, how can any more there be 
delusion and sorrow for him who sees oneness ?’ 2 Delusion and sorrow, 
in one word, the worldly life, can appear only if there is perception of 
plurality. Worldly life ceases when oneness is realized. But what is 
responsible for this perception of plurality? What is this perversity of 
vision due to? The world is a fact and a beginningless fact at that. 
But what docs its nature consist in? Why do we see plurality and 
not the oneness? Why do we see the world and not the basis that 
sustains it? The Upanisads are fully conscious of the problems, and 
also the difficulty of formal enunciation of their answers, and it is 

1 manasai 'va 'nudra$tavyam ne 'ha nSna 'sti kincana 
mftyob s* mrtyum Apnoti ya iha nane 'va paiyati. 

— BrUp, IV, 4. rg. Also cf. Kal'p, II. .4. 10*11. 

* yas tu sarvani bhutiiny fitmany evit 'nupafiyati 
sarvabhutesu ca "tmanath tato na vijugupsate. 
yasmin sarvani bhutany atxnai ‘vA 'bhfid vijanatah 
tatra ko mohah kah £oka ckatvam anupasyatah. 

—JUp, 6-7. 
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because of this that sometimes they speak in parables. Speaking of 
the reason why one sees the world and not the self the Katha Upanisad 
says: 'Svayambhu (the self-subsistent principle who has all the condi¬ 
tions of self-existence in himself) cut open the out-seeing organs and 
so one sees outward ( pardh) and not the self inside ( antaratman ). A 
wise man, however, desirous of immortality sees the inside self with his 
eye turned away from the external world. The stupid, however, 
follow' the external desires. They enter the outspread trap of death. 
The wise, however, seeing immortality, the eternal among the non- 
eternal, do not desire (for any thing) in this world.' 1 Perception of 
the external and attachment to the world are the legacy handed down 
by Svayambhu and none is responsible for that. But the legacy is not 
a perpetuity. Nor is it an ultimate truth. One is only to turn 
away and turn back to get rid of that legacy. This is the teaching 
ot the Upanisads. The face of truth is covered by a golden vessel. 2 
We live in truth and yet are ignorant of it. We tread upon truth and 
yet do not recognize it. The Chdndogya says: ‘Even as those who 
are ignorant of the secret contents of the earth do not have access to 
the hidden store of gold even though they tread upon the surface of it, 
exactly so all these common people carried away by untruth ( anrtena 
pratyudhdh), even though they daily go there, do not have access to 
the Brahmaloka (region of the Brahman or truth).' 2 Truth is very near 
us. We ourselves are truth. One does not know it because one does 
not care to lift the veil covering it. 'The stupid, falsely considering 
themselves wise and learned, reside within the fold of avidyd, and 
meet misfortunes running to and fro.’ 4 Avidyd is a knot to be cut 
asunder, and it is not beyond our power to do so. Realization of 
oneness of the wnrld with the self dispels all darkness. The world has 
come from Purusa, the Absolute, and so is identical with It. It has 
no existence of its own, and as such cannot persist for one who has 
realized the Absolute, or rather become the Absolute. The Mundaka 
Upanisad says: The Purusa is all this— karman (sacrifice), iapas 
(austerity) and Brahman, the highest immortal. He who knows this 
as hidden in the cave cuts asunder, 0 darling, the knot of avidyd even 
(while living) here (in this world).' 5 

1 pardnei khini vyatrnat svayambhils 
tasmit pariiri paiyati nSntaratman. 
kaicid dhTrah pratyagatmanam aiksad 
&vrtta-cak?ur amrtatvam icchan. 
p&rftcah k&man anuyanti balas 
te raftyor yanti vitatasya paMam 
atha dhlra amrtatvam viditvS 
dhruvam adhruvesv iha na prarthayantc. 

—KUp, n 

2 hiranmayena p&trena satyasya 'pihitam irmkham. 

* ChUp. VIII. 3. 2. 4 KUp, I. 2. 5. 


, 4. 1-2. 

—Wp. 15. 

s MuUp, II. 1. to. 
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Now let us see the Upanisadic conception of maya. In the 
Rgveda, wherever the word maya occurs it is used only to signify the 
might or the power. Indra takes many shapes quickly by his maya. 
Yet sometimes maya. and its derivatives mdyin and mdyavat are 
employed to signify the will of the demons, and wc also find the word 
used in the sense of illusion or show. 1 * The Svetdivatara Upanisad 
conceives maya as the power of the Almighty God. 'The Mdyin (God) 
creates all this—the sacred verses, the offerings, the sacrifices, the 
penances, the past, the future, and all that the Vedas declare—from 
this ( aksara or the immutable one); and the other (i.e. the individual 
jiva) is bound up with that (aksara) through maya. Know that 
prakrti is maya and MaheSvara (the Great Lord) is the Mdyin. The 
whole world is filled with what are His members.' 3 This God spreads 
His trap and lords it over the world by means of His divine powers. 3 
The world is one Great Maya . This Cosmic Maya (viiva-mdya) can 
be ended by meditating upon, joining, and finally becoming one with 
that Great God. 4 This is what we get about the conception of maya 
in the Upanisads. 

To sum up: Avidya is perversity of vision and attachment to the 
world. Maya is the cosmic force that brings forth the world of 
plurality. If the may a conditions the universe, avidya keeps one 
attached to it. There is muyd because there is avidya. With the 
cessation of avidya , maya ceases. The existence of a magician and his 
art depends upon the existence of their dupes. If there is no dupe 
there is no art of magic. Let us now see the vicissitudes of this con¬ 
ception in later times. 

We now come to Gaudapada. The Upanisadic conception of 
reality as beyond reach of mind and intellect had much influence on 
later Buddhist thought. Nagarjuna developed the seeds of the 
Upanisadic thoughts into full-fledged dialectic, and criticized every 
metaphysical concept as untenable and self-contradictory. This 
dialectic had great influence on the philosophy of Gaudapada who 
utilized the art with much ability. He accepts the logic of Nagarjuna 
and applies it to the world and the Upanisadic texts alike and thus he 
gives us for the first time the philosophy of the Upanisads in the proper 
sense of the term. He rejected the phenomenal world as illogical and 
self-contradictory. The doctrine of causality, in all its forms, is found 
to be untenable and absurd. 4 We shall not discuss all these problems 
here, our enquiry being limited to the particular problem of avidya 

1 IP, Vol. I, pp. 103-4. * IV - 9-io. 

3 Cf. ya eko jftlavSn I&ata fianlbhih 

sarvan lok&n liata Tfcinlbhih.— Ibid., III. I. A]?o cf. V. 3. 

4 Ibid., I. 10. 

3 Sec AA, IV from karika 3. 
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and mdya. The Brhaddranyaka held that there is neither subject nor 
object in the state of final realization, and that one can know another, 
that is, there cam be subject-object consciousness only when there is 
appearance of duality, and also that the ultimate knower cannot 
become an object of knowledge. 1 This suggestion was developed by 
Gaudapada into a full-fledged Absolutism with the help of Nagarjuna's 
dialectic. It is not that Absolutism was not already there in the 
Upanisads. What the Upanisads lacked was a complete critique of the 
empirical conceptions. Gaudapada supplied that critique, and restated 
the Upanisadic finding in the logical background. The Brhaddranyaka 
as well as other Upanisads clearly stated Absolute Non-duality as the 
ultimate reality and duality as only an appearance but they did not 
give cogent reasons for their position. Gaudapada, on the other hand, 
criticizes all conceptions of duality as absurd and illogical. He main¬ 
tains the doctrine of non-origination of the Absolute. According to 
Gaudapada the ultimate reality is one, and the plurality is only a false 
appearance. Whatever is a departure from this monism is accordingly 
bereft of ultimate validity. Religion is based upon the concept of 
duality in the shape of the worshipper and the worshipped. And so 
it has value only in the phenomenal plane. One who thinks that by 
worship one will realize the ultimate consummation must be declared 
to be a fool—an object of pity. 2 After all there can be no worshipper 
and object of worship which presupposes dualism that has been 
declared to be a false superstition by Gaudapada. In order to refute 
this superstition Gaudapada maintains that Brahman which is the 
ultimate reality is neither bom nor created. It is the eternal reality 
unborn and uncreated. The worshipper is nothing different from 
Brahman in point of reality. But when he thinks that he is born in 
a certain family and a certain caste, he is entirely deluded, because 
birth is only an illusion. To demonstrate the absurdity involved in the 
conception of birth, Gaudapada launches upon an elaborate discourse 
to prove that nothing can really originate or perish. 

According to Gaudapada creation is a false appearance and the 
duties and prohibitions in the Vedic scripture arc intended only for the 
ignorant and superstitious people who believe in the reality of birth and 
progression in the grades of existence, which the conception of heaven 
and hell presupposes. The self is like space and the plurality of 
empirical selves is due to the limitations imposed by mdya just like the 
divisions of space enclosed in jars and the like. 3 It is the limitations 

1 Cf. yatra hi dvaitam iva bhavati tad itara itararii jighrati. tad itara 
itaraih paiyati . . . yatra va asya sarvam Atmai 'vA 'bhflt tat kena kim 
jighret, tat kena kim paiyet .... vijnAtaram are kena vijAnlyAd iti— BrVp, 
II. 4. 14. Also cf. IV. 5. 15. 

a AS. III. 1. . 3 


Cf. AS, III. 3.4. 
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of the bodily organism and its members which serve to make one 
eternal self appear as many selves. So when these limitations imposed 
by the physical organisms are destroyed the seeming plurality of selves 
is dissolved into the one eternal self, just as the spaces enclosed within 
the different enclosures are restored to their identity with one eternal 
space on the cessation of the enclosures. ‘As the space occupied by 
jar ( ghatdkdia ) is neither a transformation nor a part of the one 
homogeneous space (dhdsa) so is always an individual self (jiva ) neither 
a transformation nor a fraction of the eternal self ( atman ). As the 
space appears to be soiled with dirt to the ignorant, so appears the self 
(atman), too, with impurities, to those who are not enlightened.' 1 The 
self exists unaffected amidst death, birth and other movements even as 
the space remains unaffected by its connections with various things. 
‘AH the sahghatas (conglomerations of limbs etc.) are like dream, 
being projected by the mayd of the atman. There is (therefore) indeed 
no ground for greatness or smallness among tilings.' 2 

Gaudapada refers to the fivefold kosas of the Taxttinya Upanisad 
and the madhuvidyd of the Brhaddranyaka and says that they reveal 
the supreme Brahman . 3 The Upanisads extol absolute identity of the 
individual self (/iva) and the Absolute ( Brahman ) and censure all 
plurality. This is proper only if the Absolute Brahman is postulated. 4 
The Upanisad ic statements about creation are to be understood in the 
context of the Absolute Brahman. They are all only a means for an 
introduction to truth. There is no plurality. 5 The dualists are realists, 
that is to say, they believe in the reality of the empirical world—the 
world of our senses and understanding. They think that the world is 
as it appears and it exists even when it is unperceived. In other 
words, the objective world has got both empirical and metempirical 
reality. The non-dualists, on the other hand, do not deny the actuality 
of appearance and accordingly accord to the world an empirical 
reality, though they deny ultimate metempirical reality to it on account 
of contradictions.* The non-dualist does not contradict experience, but 
only reinterprets it, while the dualists quarrel among themselves because 


1 na "kasasya ghatakaso vikaravayavau yatha 
nai vie ‘ ’ tmanah sada jlvo vikaravayavau tat lea. 
yatha bhavati bilanadi gaganarii malinam malaih 

tatha bhavaty, abuddh&nam atmi 'pi malino malaih-— AS, III. 7-8. 

2 sa.ugha.talj svapnavat sarve atma-rnaya-visaxjitiih 

adhikyc sarvas&mye va no ’papattir hi vidyate.— AS, III. 10. 

3 AS. III. 11-12. 4 Cf. AS, III. ij. 3 Cf. AS, III. 14-15’ 

6 Cf. svasiddhanta-vyavasth&su dvaitin'o niicita drdkam 

parasparaiii virudhyante tair a yam na virudhyate. 
advaitaxh paramartho hi dvaitaih tadbheda ucyate 
tc$&m ubhayatha dvaitaih tcn& ’yam na virudhyate.— AS, III. 17-18. 
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of their failure to harmonize experience in the light of their prejudiced 
outlook of duality. 

But the problem still remains as to why the non-dual ( advaita) 
appears as dual ( dvaita ). The non-dual {advaita) is unborn (aja). 
But why does it appear as born? Why, again, should we not regard 
duality as real? Gaudapada answers: 'It (i.e. the advaita) becomes 
different only through tttdyd, as the unborn (non-dual) can in no other 
way become dual ; for if it becomes in reality dual the immortal would 
become mortal.' 1 * How can the unborn ( ajata ) be born? The unborn 
is immortal. How f can it become mortal? ‘The immortal does not 
become mortal, nor likewise the mortal immortal. In no way can 
nature change.' 1 The Upanisads declare creation from the existent as 
well as the non-existent, but we are to understand the logical implica¬ 
tions of the statements. The Vedas unambiguously declare that there 
is no plurality, that Indra took many shapes through mayd, and also 
that ‘He is variously born, though (in fact) he does not take birth’. It, 
therefore, follows that the unborn is born through mayd . 3 The scrip- 
lure denies the birth as well as the cause of birth of the unborn (a;a). 4 * 
It further declares: 'That dtman is to be described by means of 
negation of its opposites. It is not amenable to apprehension, and it 
is never apprehended like an external object.' 4 The following, again, 
points to the unborn nature of the dtman. The real can appear to be 
born only through mdya (or illusion). The meaning is that the birth 
of a real is self-contradictory, because to be born means to come into 
reality. If a real were again to come into reality it would be useless. 
So there can be no birth of a real. Real is always unborn. If birth 
were to be real it must appertain to what is bom because birth has 
been found to be incompatible with the unborn reality. But to affirm 
the birth of what is already bom is to assert an unmeaning nonsense 
because the possibility of fresh birth of what is already bom will involve 
the incessant repetition of births—a position which is as nonsensical as 
the assertion of reality superadded to reality. 6 Origination of the real 
thus involves self-contradiction, and as such is to be rejected. But 
even then w f e cannot dismiss the appearance of origination, and must 
account for it. Gaudapada holds that the existent appears as bom 
through mdya. But then, one may ask, ‘Why don't you admit that 
the non-existent appears as bom through may at* In reply to such an 

i mayaya bhidyate hy ft tan nft 'nyatbS ‘jam kathancana 
tattvato bhidyarnSne hi martyat&in amrtarh vrajftt.— AS. III. 19. 

s AS. III. 21. 3 AS. III. 24. 

* AS. III. 25 with annotation and footnotes. 

4 sa esa nc 'ti nc 'ty atm a ‘grhyo na hi grhyate.— BrUp. III. 9. 26. 

* sato hi m&yayi janma yujyate na tu tattvatah 
tattvato }&yate yasya jatam tasya hi jiyate. 

X — AS. III. 27. 
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objection Gaudapada says: ‘The birth of the non-existent is not 
reasonable at all through may a or in reality. The son of a barren 
woman is not born either through may a or in reality.' 1 * The same 
■tndya as is responsible for the appearance of duality in dream is 
responsible for the appearance of duality in the waking state. As the 
mind is indeed advaya (without a second) in dream, exactly so is the 
mind advaya (without a second) even in the waking state. 3 * * * * * The dvaita 
(duality) in whatever form, comprising the movable and the unmovable, 
is perceived by the mind ( manas ). But when the mind becomes non¬ 
mind (i.e. ceases to exist and function as a mind), duality ceases to be 
experienced.’’ When the self is realized as the sole reality, the mind 
ceases to be because then there is nothing external which it can conceive. 
The mind's occupation is gone with the cessation of what can 
be apprehended. The meaning seems to be this: ‘The mind conjures 
up various things which it seems to apprehend so long as it fails to 
realize the ultimate truth which is One Absolute. But when the self 
is realized to be identical with the Absolute, the multiplicity of pheno¬ 
mena with which the mind occupies itself disappears like the objects 
of dream. The mind also as distinct from the self disappears like fire 
without fuel.' In other words, everything that appears as other than 
the self is false and unreal and is bound to vanish. This is also the 
case with the mind itself qua other than the self. 11 Gaudapada 
describes the Absolute in the following terms: ‘The ultimate reality is 
the Absolute which has to be realized. It is unborn and eternal. Time 
has no relation to it. It is the ultimate knowable and this knowledge 
is bound to dissolve the whole fabric of illusion built by may a. But 
the knowledge of the Absolute is equally eternally existent and without 
birth and death. It is .not bipolar like our empirical cognitions. It is 
pure consciousness without subject-object determination ( akalpakam ). 
It is identical with the Absolute—its object. So the realization of the 
Absolute is effected by eternal unborn consciousness and thus the 
unborn is said to be known by the unborn.' 3 Reality is one, unborn 

1 asato mayaya janma tattvato nai ‘va yujyate 
vandhy&-putro na tattvena mAyayft. vi 'pi jayatc. 

—as. m. 28. 

* AS. III. 29-30. It should, however, lie noticed in this connection that 
Gautjapida recognizes distinction between the objects of the waking experience 
and those of dreams {vide AS. H. 13-15). While the objects of waking experi¬ 
ence are common to us all, those of the dreams belong exclusively to the 
dreamer. 

3 manodnSyam idarh dvaitarh yat kiiicit sacatacaram 

manaso hy amanlbhRve dvaitarii nai ’vo 'palabhyate. 

— AS. III. 31. 

« AS. III. 32. 

* Cf. akalpakam ajam jnanam jfiey&bhinnam pracak§ate 

brahma jneyam ajam nityam ajenft. ’jam vibudhyate.— AS. III. 33. 
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and eternal. This state of non-mind is to be distinguished from the 
state of deep sleep wherein the mind simply falls into a state of oblivion. 
The state of non-mind is not a lapse of the waking state. It is the 
condition of the mind subdued and freed from all imaginative con¬ 
structions in which there is clear distinction of the self and the not-self. 
It is entirely different from the condition of dreamless sleep in which 
the mind lapses into perfect inaction. But in the state of realization 
the mind does not lapse into a supine state but, on the contrary, it 
becomes thoroughly illuminated with the light of the Absolute and is 
free from all taint of fear. The mind merges in the Absolute with its 
separate identity dissolved. 1 

From what we have stated above we can easily understand 
Gaudapada's conception of may a. Gaudapada introduces mdya in 
order to explain appearance. There can be no mutation of the 
immutable Brahman. Plurality cannot come out of the Absolute. 
Phenomena cannot in any way be related to the Eternal. What is the 
explanation then of the world of experience? What causality stands 
for? How should we explain the ordered universe? It is in order to 
bring home the anti-rational character of the phenomenal world that 
Gaudapada introduced the conception of mdya. He based his enquiry 
on the experiences of the Vedic seers (rsis). He utilized the dialectic 
developed by the Buddhist thinkers in order to satisfy the sceptic 
intellect. He does not accept the findings of the Yogacaras or the 
Madhyamikas, but only utilizes their critique. This is in short Gauda¬ 
pada's conception of the objective world and its prius mdya —the 
principle of irrationality and negativity. 

Now the problem is ‘Why docs one have this notion of duality? 
Why docs there occur this relation of subject and object?' Gaudapada 
says that it is the irrational predilection {abhiniveia) for the pheno¬ 
menal appearance of duality, in spite of the fact that it does not 
exist, that is responsible for this notion. 2 When this predilection goes 
away the notion of duality along with its associates disappears. 
Gaudapada says: ‘Owing to this false predilection for the unreal the 
mind occupies itself with the equally unreal phenomena. But as soon 
as the unreality of the phenomenal world is realized the self with its 
mind retires to itself alone and unattached to anything external.’ 3 This 
predilection for the unreal can be taken as the nescience ( avidyd ) of 
Gaudapada. If the world appears through mdya, one sticks to the 
world due to this predilection ( abhiniveia ). The mdya and abhiniveia 
of Gaudapada stand in the same relation as the tndya and avidyd of 
the Upanisads. If avidyd or nescience be interpreted as the root 

1 AS, in. 34-35- 

2 Cf. AS. IV. 75: abhutitbhiniveio 'sti dvayam tatra na vidyate. 

3 IV. 79 : also cf. IV. 55-56. 
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principle of subjectivity and to work out its programme through a 
false belief in and attachment to the not-self and the subjective and the 
objective world constructed by it, then it can be equated with Gauda- 
pada's concept of abhutdbhiniveia —the bias and predilection of the 
subject for the unreal plurality. After all it should be thought as 
subjective when personal as opposed to may a which may be regarded 
as the substitute of the Sankhya conception of prakrti. In other words, 
mdyd is the principle of cosmic illusion and avidya is rather its product 
responsible for the creation of different subjects. Let us now turn to 
Sankara. 

That the world of plurality and subject-object consciousness is 
there is a fact too obvious and too apparent to explain away. 
Scepticism leads to subjectivism, subjectivism to solipsism, and 
solipsism leads nowhere. Gaudapada showed that it is only the 
existent that can appear. The non-existent cannot appear. Sankara 
examines experience and distinguishes the real from the apparent. Our 
experience contains truth as well as untruth, reality as well as appear¬ 
ance. The world is an illusion in the sense that it is a compound of 
truth and untruth. The unreal is superimposed upon the real. This 
superimposition or adhyasa, as it is called, is the prius of experience. 
Sankara's famous Bhdsya on the Brahmasutra opens with a subtle 
analysis of our common experience. There he says: ‘Object (visaya) 
and subject ( visayin ), having as their province the presentation of the 
‘thou’ ( yusmat ) and the T {asmat), are of a nature as opposed as 
darkness and light. The transfer of the object, which has as its 
province the 'thou' (or the not-self), and its qualities to the pure 
spiritual subject, which has for its province the idea of the T' (or the 
self), and, conversely, the transfer of the subject and its qualities to 
the object, is logically false. Yet in mankind this procedure, resting 
on false knowledge {mithyajhdna-nimiita) , of pairing together the true 
and the untrue (the subject and the object) is natural (naisargika), so 
that they transfer the being and qualities of the one to the other.' 1 
Our practical life depends upon this mutual transference or super- 
imposition {adhyasa). Our common experience is based on this 
adhyasa. In ordinary cases of error also something is superimposed 
upon another, and in this respect there is no difference between the 
empirical and the transcendental error. The transcendental error can, 
in brief, be defined as the mutual identification of the not-self and the 
self. This transcendental error is called avidya. 2 On the nature and 
the function of this transcendental error {adhyasa) Sankara says: 

'Adhyasa we have described as cognition of that in not-that. For 

1 SBh, Introduction to US. This translation has been copied from IP, 
Vol. II, p. 506. 

2 tam etam evamlaksanam adhyiisam pandita avidye 'ti manyante— Ibid. 

JP-I6 
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instance, one imposes the external attributes upon the atman (self) 
when one says ‘I am crippled ( vikala) or whole (sakala)’ when it is 
only his son or wife that is so ; or sometimes the attributes of the body 
as in *1 am fat’, 'I am thin', and so on ; or sometimes the attributes 
of the sense-organs as in 'I am dumb’, 'I am one-eyed’, and so on ; 
or sometimes the attributes of the mind ( antahkarana ) such as desire, 
intention, doubt and the like. Thus one superimposes the ego upon 
the self which is only the transcendental witness of the mind and its 
activities, and then again reversely superimposes the self, the witness 
of all, upon the ego. Thus there is this beginningless, endless, natural 
(; naisargika) adhyasa (superimposition) of the nature of wrong cogni¬ 
tion ( mithyapratyayarupah ), the cause of agency and enjoyment (of 
the individual souls) and patent to all.’ 1 This beginningless adhyasa 
or avidya, consisting in the mutual identification of the self and the 
not-self, is the presupposition of all ordinary or scriptural distinctions 
between means and ends, subjects and objects, in one word, between 
one thing and another. Even our philosophical and spiritual enquiries 
presuppose this avidya .* It is indeed a palpable absurdity to imagine 
that the not-self is superimposed upon the self and vice versa. But 
nevertheless it is a fact that our ordinary experience presupposes this 
identification. Otherwise we cannot explain such experiences as 'I am 
fat’, ‘I am dumb’ and the like. The object is superimposed upon the 
conscious subject, and the conscious subject is seemingly superimposed 
upon the object. The not-self is identified with the self and so is 
known and expressed, though the not-self has not the capacity to 
reveal or express itself. 

But this identification is not one-sided. Were it so, there would 
be a complete merger of one in the other. In other words, either it 
will be the object and the not-self, or the subject and the self. But 
however intimately the self and the not-self are connected, the self 
does not become the not-self, and conversely the not-self docs not 
become the self. The two poles exist side by side and because they 
are related, they must be accepted to become identical or not-different. 
The not-self is a non-entity. Yet it appears to be an entity because 
it is felt as identical with the self. And in this act of identification, 
the self also has to contribute a part. And this contribution consists 
in the seeming transference of being and manifestation to the not-self 

1 adhyuso n&raa atasmirhs tadbuddhir ity avoc&ma . . . evani ahaiii- 
pratyayinam aic$a-svapracara-s&ksini pratyagatmani adhyasya tam ca pratya- 
guttnanam sarva-saksinarh tadviparyayepa antahkaranftdi$v adhyavasyati. evam 
a yam anadir ananto naisargiko ‘dhyJLso mithyapratyayarupah kartrtvabhok- 
t^tva-pravartakah sarvaloka-pratyaksah— Ibid. 

3 Cf. tam etam avidyakhyam atmAn&tmanor itaretaradhyasam puraskrtya 
sarve pramapa-pramcya-vyavahAr& laukilcfi vaidikft .4 ca pravrttAh sarvSpi ca 
&istripi vidhi-pratisedha-moksaparini— Ibid. 
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identified with it. It should be borne in mind that though there is 
mutual identification of the self and the not-self, which is deduciblc 
from the fact that the self appropriates the attributes and limitations 
of the not-sclf (as is evident in the judgment ‘I am fat' and the like) and 
the not-sclf appears as existent which means that the not-self, though 
a non-entity, derives the attribute of appearance and existence from the 
self, yet the identification or superimposition has not the same ontological 
status and meaning. The not-self is per se (svarupena) superimposed 
upon the self and all existence it appears to have is derived from the self 
with which it is identified. It has no being outside the self and as such 
cannot even appear independently. But the identification of the self 
docs not mean the total identification of being, because the self is 
intrinsically real, and its identification with the not-self only means that 
the self owns up the not-self and vests it with its own existence. In 
other words, it only means that the self becomes related (samsrsta) to 
the not-self. And as relation is not intelligible in terms of difference it 
is interpreted as identification. There can be no relation between things 
which arc different and also if the two are absolutely identical. If the 
terms were to be identical, they would forfeit their duality, and if they 
were as different as two unrelated things are from one another, then also 
there would be no relation. A relation, therefore, cannot be defined as 
a case of total identity or total difference. It is said to be a case of non- 
difference or identity because it is not a case of difference. So though 
identification is bilateral, the not-self is always a content and a predi¬ 
cate which being unreal cannot even appear outside the context. 
Appearance means seeming existence. And the term can seem to exist 
when the existence is borrowed. The identification of the self with the 
not-self is necessary to account for the appearance of existence of the 
content superimposed upon it. How can the attribute of one appear 
to be the attribute of another unless there be a relation which means 
identification as opposed to difference? In all cases of error the 
substratum is real and the predicate is falsely superimposed upon it. 
We have seen how superimposition presupposes mutual identification. 
But the identification of the substratum with the content is not the 
same thing as identification of the content with the substratum. And 
it is this distinction which accounts for the reality and truth of the 
substratum and the unreality and falsity of the content. 

Even our most abstract thought is not free from this identification 
( 1 adhyasa ). Adhydsa is the very texture of our experience. Sankara 
drives home this truth very convincingly and with various arguments 
drawn from natural life. Life presupposes action and action depends 
upon identification. One cannot act with his body unless one's self is 
superimposed upon it. The self, which is only reality ex hypothesi, 
can have no raison d'etre for performing an action, which presupposes 
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several distinct factors—the agent, the act and the object and also the 
purpose and so on. But this plurality is itself an appearance and 
hence a case of superimposition. Unless the self feels that it is the 
body it cannot act. Action is possible only for the body, and the self 
can appear to act or believe itself to be the agent only if it identifies 
itself with the body. The maxim is that the attribute of one can 
belong to the other only if there is identity between the two—identity 
being understood as a relation which is different from difference. Our 
actions are for the fulfilment of our own purpose. If we could find 
that we arc acting simply for the interests of those that have nothing 
in common with ourselves, we would forthwith stop functioning. If 
one realized that one had nothing in common with one's body or the 
sense-organs, one would at once stop all activities for their preserva¬ 
tion. The function of knowing also depends upon the adhydsa. 
Sankara says: ‘One free from the notions of 'I' and 'mine' with 
reference to the body, sense-organs etc. is incapable of being a subject 
of knowledge ( pramatd ) and thus the activity of knowing is impossible 
for him. The activity of perception and the like is not possible with¬ 
out the owning up of the sense-organs. Nor are the sense-organs 
capable of acting without the substratum (viz. the body). Nor can 
one take to activity without superimposing one's self upon the body. 
Nor in the absence of all this can an absolutely unrelated self become 
the subject of knowledge. And without the subject there can be no 
activity of knowledge. It, therefore, follows, that all such activities 
as perceptual knowledge and spiritual enquiries are possible only with 
reference to one possessed of avidyd .’ 1 This transcendental adhydsa 
is common to both the animal and the human world, and lasts until the 
Self (Atman) is realized and all subject-object relationship disappears. 
It is this avidyd that is the seed of worldly life. This is Sankara’s 
conception of avidyd. Now let us turn to his conception of tnuyd. 

We have briefly referred to Sankara's critique of the nature of our 
experience. It was found on analysis that mutual identification of the 
self and the not-self is the foundation of experience. But now the 
problem is: Why does this duality of self and not-self appear at all? 
Is there any separate entity called not-self? The answer of the 
Vedanta to such a question is well known. Duality is false. There is 
only One Self without a second. What is then this not-self? Why 
does it appear? In other words, why is there this world of pheno¬ 
mena? The analysis of experience show r s that we refer everything to 
one constant and abiding Self although mostly we do so unknowingly. 
We unknowingly identify the Self with the world and the world with 

1 dehendriyadisv aharii-rnama-’bhimana-rahitasya . . . tasmad avidyavad- 
vi?aySny eva pratyaksadini pramanani Sastnini ca— Ibid. 
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the Self, and this mutual identification is responsible for all our 
activities. But why is there this process of identification? Before 
answering this question let us see what is the implication and condi¬ 
tion of this process of identification. Suppose the process ceases. 
What happens? Subject-object consciousness ceases. But why should 
the process cease at all? It could cease if there were any condition 
of it, and also if that condition could be removed. Wc, however, 
cannot conceive any condition of the beginningless process. Much less 
can wc hope to discover it. It is incomprehensible. But yet we can 
gauge its nature by other means. There is a strong urge in us for 
freedom from the world process. The scriptures inform us of the 
reality of that freedom. Presuming the possibility of freedom, let us 
imagine what happens of the process when one is free. Suppose one 
is free, there is now no more process of identification for him. But 
does this state of freedom imply that the process of identification has 
ceased because there is now no tendency for it, or does it imply that 
there is no second to be superimposed upon? In the first alternative 
the possibility of the repetition of the process would still remain, and 
moreover freedom would become a farce. Freedom in this alternative 
means freedom from tendency. But what is this tendency? Why was 
it there? These ultimate questions remain unanswered. In the second 
alternative, however, there is no reason for such difficulties. Presum¬ 
ing the possibility of the second alternative, we can equate freedom to 
Absolute Existence without a second. Now if this is the ultimate 
state, what is the nature of the not-self and the beginningless process 
of identification? It was all indeed an illusory appearance. But the 
problem still remains ‘What does this illusory appearance consist in?' 
It consists in may a. Sankara says: ‘It is may a, pure and simple, 
that the Great Self (Atman) appears as the threefold states (viz. waking, 
dreaming and dreamless sleep) even as a rope appears as a snake and 
the like', and quotes the following from Gaudapada’s Agamatastra: 
'When the individual self (jiva ), sleeping on account of tndya which 
has no beginning, is awakened, it realizes the state (of turya —the 
transcendental state of tire self called the fourth state in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the above three) which is unborn and in which there is neither 
sleep nor dream, nor duality.' 1 Ndma (name) and rupa (form)—the 
elements of the world process—belong to the Lord and are known as 
His mdya. Sankara says: ‘Belonging to the nature, as it were, of the 

1 m&yA.rm.trarh hy etad yat paramatmano 'vasthltrayitxnana ’vabhasanarh 
rajjvi iva sarpadibhivene 'ti. atroktam Ved&ntartha-sampraduyavidbhir 
Acfixyaih: 

an&dim&yayu supto yadS. jlvah prabudhyate 

a jam anidram asvapnam advaitam budhyate tadi. 

— SBh. BS. II. 1. tj. See also AS. I. 16. 
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Omniscient Lord, there are ndma (name) and rdpa (form), the figments 
of avidya, indefinable either as identical with or as different from the 
Lord, the germs of the world process, and known in the scripture 
(Sruti) and the traditional literature (Smrti) as mdyd, iakti (energy) 
and prakrti (the primordial nature) of the Omniscient Lord.' 1 Maya 
thus is the cosmic force belonging to the Lord. It is ndma and riipa. 
It is the appearance of the great Atman. Or, we can say, mdyd is the 
appearance of Reality. This is Safikara's conception of mdyd. 

Now let us end this section with a remark or two on the relation 
of avidya and mdyd. Sankara does never attempt to draw a line of 
distinction between avidya and mdyd. But it seems that he postulates 
mdyd mainly for explaining the origination of the world appearance 
and avidya for explaining the attachment of the individual to that 
appearance. If this is the case, then we can say that mdyd and avidya 
arc complements each of the other. 

Let us now turn to the Buddhist conception of avidya. 


VII 

AVIDYA IN THE BUDDHIST SCHOOL 

‘Just as in a peaked house (kiitdgdra), 0 Brethren, whatever rafters 
there are, all converge to the roof-peak, resort equally to the roof- 
peak, all go to junction there, even so, whatever wrong states there 
are, all have their root in ignorance, all may be referred to ignor¬ 
ance, all are fixed together in ignorance, all go to junction there.' 3 

‘Whatever misfortunes there are here in this world, or in the next, 
they all have their root in ignorance {avijjdmulaka ), and arc 
given rise to by longing and desire.’ 3 

The Buddhist chain of pratityasamutpdda (dependent origination) 
begins with avidya (ignorance) which is considered as the root of the 
world process. 4 From avidya (ignorance) originate samskdras (pre¬ 
dispositions), from samskdras originates vijiidna (seed-consciousness), 
from vijiidna originates ndma-riipa (mind and body), and similarly 
saddyatana (the six sense-organs), sparia (contact), vedand (feeling), 
trsrid (craving), upaddna (clinging), bhava (coming to be), jati (birth) 
and jaramarana (old age and death) originate. This process of 
origination is beginningless, and avidya (ignorance) and trsnd (craving) 
are the parents of this process. Trsna (craving) is the mother and 

1 sarvajnasye 'Svarasya 'tmabhtita ivfi 'vidy&kalpite namarilpe tattv&nya- 
tvabhyam anirvacantye samsara-prapanca-bljabbute sarvajnasye ’Svarasya mSvft 
iaktiij prakftir iti ca Srutismrtyor abhilapyete— SBh. BS, II. r. 14. 

2 SNi, XX. 1. Translation by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

* ftivuttaka (§40), p. 34. The Basic Conception of Buddhism, p. 57. 

4 Wc have referred to this chain in Chap. I, p. 10. 
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avidya (ignorance) is the father. 1 * Maitrcyanatha gives a very impressive 
idea of the functions of the twelve factors of avidya, samskdra etc. 
when he says: 'The world is afflicted due to the obscuration (of the 
intuition of truth by avidya), implantation (of the vdsand or will to 
live due to the samskdras), transference (of the vdsana-secd to the 
place of birth by vijndna), the consequent formation (of the ndma-rupa 
or body and mind), development (of the saddyatana), the threefold 
feeling (due to the mutual contact ( sparsa ) of the senses, the object and 
the consciousness), enjoyment or suffering (due to vedand), acquisition 
(of rebirth due to frsrw), tying down (of the vijndna to desires by the 
upddanas), turning towards (fruition of the past action due to bhava), 
and sorrow (caused by jati and jardmarana).’ 3 * Avidya covers the 
capacity of intuiting the truth. 3 It is of the nature of adarsana (non- 
intuition).* Avidya is the cause of perversion (of truth). 5 6 * * One under 
the sway of avidya mistakes the impermanent for the permanent 
because of one’s delusion about truth.® Samskdras (predispositions) 
can lead to rebirth only if there is avidya . Otherwise they arc un¬ 
productive. Samskdras implant the seed of rebirth in the vijndna 
which then takes the seed to the place of rebirth. The mind and body 
(ndma-rupa) form themselves. And so the process of origination goes 
on. The avidya is also called delusion ( moha ). T Nagarjuna says: 
'It is due to thinking the things which have no independent nature 
as eternal, possessed of self, and pleasant (nityd-' tma-sukha-sanjiid) 
that this ocean of existence (bhava) appears to one who is enveloped 
by the darkness of attachment and delusion (tnoha).’* In another 
place he says: ‘The aggregates do not arise from desire, nor from 
time, nor from nature ( prakrti ), nor from themselves (svabhdvdt) nor 
from Lord (ISvara), nor yet are they without cause ; know that they 
arise from ignorance ( avidya ) and desire (trsnd).’ 9 Avidya ceases 
when the knowledge of the reality (dhamma) dawns. ‘Even as a man 

1 Cf. tatra Mahamatc mAta katama sattvAnam yad uta tr?na paunarbhavikl 
nandirAga-sahagata mAtrtvcnoti?(hate avidya pitjtvcnA "yatanagramasyo 
'tpattaye, etc.— LA. p. 138. 

* chadanSd ropapac cai ’va nayanAt samparigrahAt 
pfiranAt (triporicchedad) upabhogftc ca (sangrahat) 

nibandhanad Abhimnkhy&d dubkhato klisyate jagat.— MVS, I. ii-I2»-*. 

3 avidyaya yath&bhQta-dar$ana-vil>andhanAd iti— MVSBh. p. 29. 

* avidyaya hy adankmAtmakatvAd— MVSBhT, p. 29. 

3 viparyasahetur avidyA— MVSBh. p. 35. 

6 avidyagato hi tattvasammobad anity&dln nityadirupena viparyasyati 
— MVSBhT. p. 35. Cf. tattve 'pratipattir mithyipratipattir ajnanam avidyA. 
Salistambasutm quoted in SS, p. 222 : BAP. p. 352 MI\V. p. 564. 

1 Visuddhimagga. XVII, 293. * Mahaydnavintiihd. verse 21. 

* Stanza 50 from N&g&rjuna's Suhrllekka as translated by Wenzel (PTS, 

t886) from the Tibetan translation. Dr. Dasgupta's A History of Indian 
Philosophy. Vol. I, pp. 144-5. 
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bom blind,- and unfamiliar (with the right path), sometimes treads 
upon the right path and sometimes upon the wrong, so docs the fool, 
ignorant of the world (sawsdrn), sometimes commit puniia (good act) 
and sometimes apuntia (bad act) in the world. But when he knows 
the reality (dhatnma) and attains the truth his ignorance ceases, and 
he roams unperturbed.' 1 With the cessation of avidya, trsnd (craving) 
naturally ceases. If the truth is known desire for the illusory cannot 
exist. One seeks for permanence so long as the truth of impermanence 
does not dawn upon him. Ego-centric activity ceases when the falsity 
of the notion of a static self is comprehended. Desire for happiness 
disappears when the truth of universal suffering is realized. Avidya 
consists in mistaking suffering for happiness, an ever-changing aggregate 
of vedatui (feeling), vijndna (consciousness), sarnjnd (coefficients of con¬ 
sciousness) and samskdras (predispositions) for an abiding ego, perpetual 
flow for unchanging staticity. But if this perverted outlook ceases, 
trsnd (craving) naturally disappears. This is the general outlook of 
Buddhism towards avidya. But along with the development of 
thought, it was but natural that the meaning of avidya should change. 
Avidya means ignorance or wrong cognition of truth, and hence its 
meaning would naturally change along with the change in the concep¬ 
tion of the nature of truth. It, therefore, follows that the meaning of 
avidya cannot remain constant. Let us now see the nature of avidya 
in later Buddhist thought. 

We shall begin with the Vijnanavadins. The Buddhists distin¬ 
guish between the samvrti satya (empirical truth) and the paramdrtha 
satya (transcendental truth). 2 The function of samvrti is to cover the 
knowledge of the truth. Samvrti covers the real nature of truth and 
reveals it only as covered by itself, and is also called avidya 
(ignorance), moha (delusion), and viparyasa (perversion). 2 The 
Buddhists further distinguish three characteristics ( laksana ) or natures 
(svabhdva) of a thing xnz. (i) parikaipita (imagined), (2) paratantra 
(dependent), and (3) parinispanna (real or true), sometimes briefly 
called kalpita, tantra and nispanna respectively. 4 Vasubandhu gives 

1 VisttddJtimagga. XVII. 119. 

2 Cf. dve satye samupasritya buddhinam dharmadesanu 

lokasarfivrti-satyarii ca satyaiii ca paramarthatah.— i!I\, XXIV. 8. 
duve sacc&ot akkh&si sambuddho vadatam varo 
sammutim paramattham ca tatiyam nilpalabbhati. 

—Quoted by Buddhagho?a in Atthakatha on KV, p. 30. For further references 
see AS. p. 162, footnote 5. 

3 Cf. samvriyata ivriyate yathabhfitaparijnanam svabhavavaranad av^ta- 
prak;tian;u' cii ’oaye ’ti samvrtih avidyft mobo viparyasa iti p&ryayah— BAP, 
pp. 35a ff 

4 Cf. buddhya vivecyaminam hi na tan tram nit ’pi kalpitam 

nispanno na ’sti vai bhSvah katham buddhya prakalpyate.— LA. X. 374 - 
kalpitah paratantra^ ca parinispanna eva ca— M VS, I. 
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an apt illustration of these three. Suppose one creates an elephant by 
dint of one's spell. Now the elephant appears, but that is only a 
phantom of the elephant, and in no way the elephant itself. Here the 
elephant is parikalpita (imaginary), the form of the elephant is 
paratantra (dependent), and the absence of the elephant is parinispanna 
(real). 1 An object, according to the Madhyamikas and the Yogacaras, 
is iunya i.e. devoid of any intrinsic reality, yet we know it as 
a particular object. This appearance of it as a particular object is an 
imagined one ( parikalpita ). Vasubandhu says: 'Whatever thing is 
imagined by whatever imagination, all that is only parikalpita. That 
is not the true nature ( svabhdva) of the real.' 2 An imaginary 
{parikalpita) object, although, in essence, it is non-existent, yet exists 
for practical purpose, and as such is said to have a characteristic 
(svabhdva) by way of concession to the practice of the common people 
who are ignorant of the truth. 3 A dependent ( paratantra ) characteristic 
is so called because it originates depending upon its cause and condi¬ 
tions. 4 The parinispanna (real) characteristic consists in the true nature 
of a thing, completely free from all imagined characteristics, and is 
comprehended by avikaipa-jhdna (non-constructive intuition). 3 Let 
us now come to the Vijnanavadin’s conception of avidly a. 

The Vijnanavadins denounce the duality of perceiver and perceived 
as false. The Lahkavatdra says: ‘All this is only consciousness 
(citta). The consciousness functions in two ways as perceived and 
perceiver. There is neither the subject nor what belongs to the subject.’ 4 
In another place, it says: 'There is consciousness alone, there is no 
external object (driya). The consciousness itself is seen twofold as 
perceived and perceiver, and is bereft of eternality and annihilation.’ 7 
The creation of the external world is due to the influence of vdsand 

1 mayakftam mantravaiat khyati hasty&tmana yathii 
AkaramAtrarh tatril 'sti hast! na 'sti tu sarvathn. 
svabhAvah kalpito hast! paratantras taditkrtih 

yas tatra hastyabhavo ’sau parinispanna isyate.— TSN, 27, 28. 

2 yena yena vikalpena yad yad vastu vikalpyate 
parikalpita evA ‘sau svabhavo na sa vidyate.— Th. 39. 

Also cf. LA. pp. 163-4: na Mahamate yatha balaprthag-janair bhava- 
svabhAvo vikalpyate tatha bhavati. parikalpita eva ’sau MahArnatc na bkiva* 
s vabha va -lak?a n a vadharanam. 

3 Cf. parikalpita ity ucyatc. sa punar dravyato ’sann api vyavahirato 'sti 
‘ti svabhAva ucyate— itVSBhT, p. tq. 

4 Cf. para tan trah paravaio hetupratyaya-pratil>addha-janmakatvat— Ibid. 

3 k&lpitena svabhAvena tasya ya 'tyantaiCnyata 

svabhAvah parini(spanno ’vikalpa-jnftnagocarati). 

—Quoted in MVSBtiT. p. 19. 

* cittamatram id am sarvam dvidha cittam pravartate 
grAhyagrAhakabhAvena atmatmlyam na vidyate.— LA. III. 121. 

7 cittamAtrain na driyo 'sti dvidhA cittarii hi dfAyate 
grAhyagrAhakabhAvena SAAvatocchedavarjitam.— LA. III. 65. 

JP-I7 
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(predisposition) which is beginningless. The consciousness becomes 
twofold, or rather appears as twofold due to its vasand. The 
Lankavatdra says: ‘There is no external object as the fools imagine. 
The consciousness functions as the appearance of objects, being 
influenced by vasand. '* The objective world is like an elephant called 
up by.illusion (mdyd-hastin). It appears to the consciousness per¬ 
fumed by ignorance (ajiidna ). 1 The things (dharmas) are unborn. 
They arc non-existent. They are like a city of gods appearing in the 
clouds, a dream, and a creation of may a. It is the consciousness that 
functions variously, it is again the consciousness that is emancipated. 
The consciousness, and none else, is bom, and again it is the con¬ 
sciousness that ceases to be. 3 For those who can sec through reason, 
both the perception and the perceived ccasc. 1 The consciousness 
moves round the objects even as an iron rotates round a magnet, being 
ever rooted in and nourished by the vdsands.* 

But now, the problem is, why should all this illusion appear at 
all? What is responsible for this glamorous appearance, this unend¬ 
ing dream, this gorgeous sky-flower, this dazzling city in the sky? Of 
course, such a question is obviously absurd in view of the unreality of 
the world so frankly admitted by the Vijnanavadins. But even then 
the question could not be avoided. The Buddhist postulation of the 
threefold characteristics, described above, is an attempt at explanation 
of the appearance of the gorgeous show. The consciousness ideates 
and imagines and creates out of itself, and the creations follow definite 
laws. The creations are imaginary, but nevertheless they abide by 
certain order and have definite conditions for appearance. They are 
not haphazard and chaotic. They are praCitya-samutpanna (causally 
determined). Parikaipana (imagination) lies at the root of creation. 
But this does not mean that the creation is whimsical. It certainly 
proceeds in a definite direction and has well-defined causes and condi¬ 
tions. Although the nature of this creation is not definable, yet it is 

1 bahyo na vidyate hy artbo yatha bilair vrkalpyate 
vasanair luditam cittam artbibhAsam pravartate.— LA. X. 154-155. 

3 Cf. maya-hasti yathA citram pa trig i kanaka yathA 

tathi driyam nrnlm khyftti citte ajhinavAsite.— LA. X. 126. 

3 Cf. anutpanna hy ami dharmA na cai ‘vai 'te na santi ca 

gandharvanagara-svapaa-mayin irm&rja-sAdfSAh. 
cittam pravartate citram cittam eva vimucyate 
cittaih hi jayate na ’nyac cittam eva nirudhyate.— LA, X. 144-5. 

4 yuktyA vipa4yaman5.na.ru grAhagrAhyam nirudhyate.— LA, X. 154. 
Maitreyanatha gives the following argument in order to prove the non¬ 
existence of artha and its vijMna: 

arthasattvatma-vijaapti-pratibhisarb prajAyate 

vijn Snam na 'sti c5 'sya 'rthas tadabh5vit tad apy asat— M VS, I. 4. 

s Cf, vJLsanair b^mhitarfa nityarh baddhva mularh sthirikirayam 

bhramate gocare cittam ayask5nte yatha 'yasam— LA, X. 14. 
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not independent and groundless. It is paratantra (causally determined) 
and is the object of empirical perception. 1 There is one common 
defect, a basic fault, that compels the consciousness to project this 
universe and keeps it tied to it. The process of projection begins with 
duality. Now there is appearance of subject and object, perceiver and 
perceived, and all that duality implies. What is that common defect, 
that basic fault? The Vijnanavadins say that it is abhutaparikalpa, 
the conjuring up of the imaginary unreal. In answer to Mahamati’s 
question about the nature of the abhutaparikalpa, the Lord said: ‘Due 
to the persistent predilection for the imaginary unreal objects, various 
and multiform, O Mahamati, the imagination, being active, functions. 
It functions due to a strong predilection and bias for the perception 
of external multiform objects as also due to a strong inclination for the 
subject as well as what belongs to the subject, in the case of those who 
are strongly rooted in the belief in the reality of the perceived and the 
perceiver, O Mahamati.* a Maitreyanatha says: ‘The prius of con¬ 
structive ideation or unreal imagination ( abhutaparikalpa ) exists (in 
reality). Duality does not exist there (in the prius). The basis of the 
negation of duality (tunyaid), however, exists (in reality). The 
unreal imagination (somehow) exists even in that (negation of duality).'- 1 
Vasubandhu says that all afflictions (sahklefa) originate from the unreal 
imagination (abhutaparikalpa)* Sthiramati explains this abhuta - 
parikalpa as ‘the locus or the instrument of the imagination of unreal 
duality.' 3 He further says ‘Generically, abhutaparikalpa consists in 
pure consciousness and its concomitant associates (citta-caitasikas) such 
as feeling and willing that are liable to metempsychosis ; it exists from 
beginningless time and ends in final emancipation (nirvana). Speci¬ 
fically, it consists in the imagination of the perceived and the 
perceiver.’* The abhutaparikalpa qua the prius of unreal imagina- 

1 Cf. kalpitah pratyayotpanno 'nabbilapyai ca sarvatha 

para tan tra-svabhavo hi Suddhalaukikagocarah.— M VSBhT, p. jy. 

2 axtha-vividha-vaicitryi-'bhOtaparikalpa-'bhinivesan Mahumate vikalpah 
pravartamanah pravartatc. DfpArh gra}iya-grahaka- , bhinivf*&'i-'bhinivLstAnaih ca 
Mah&mate .... l&hya-vicitrarthopalambha-'bhinive&it . . . atmfttmlya-'bhini- 
vcsat— LA, p. 150. 

* abhQtaparikalpo ‘sti dvayam tatra na vidyatr 

sOnyata vidyatc tv atra tasy&m api sa vidyate.— MVS. I. 2. 

We have translated the term abhutaparikalpa in a number of ways. Thus 
sometimes we have translated it as ' the prius of constructive ideation or unreal 
imagination,' sometimes simply as ‘unreal appearance' or ‘unreal imaginatkm’. 
The term conveys all these meanings and therefore we shall select one or 
the other in accordance with the context. 

* e$ah sarvah samkleSo 'bhOtaparikalpat (pravartate)— MVSUh, p. yj. 

*'• abhiitam asmin dvayarh parikalpyate ‘nena ve 'ty abhfltaparikalpah— 
MVSBhT. p. 12. 

* anadikalika nirv&naparyavasan&h sariisiranurupis citta*caitasikik nirvi 4 c- 
sena 'bhQtaparikalpah. viSesas tu grahya-grihaka-vikalpah— Ilrid. 
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tion is free from the duality of the perceived and the perceiver. It is 
called sunya (void) because it does not contain the duality. It is not 
sunya (absolute negation) in itself. The prius of unreal imagination is 
void ( iunya ) of the perceived and the perceiver {grahya-grahaka) even 
as a rope is void of snakeness. 1 It can be defined by existence ( saltva ) 
as well as by non-existcnce (asattva). It exists as well as does not 
exist. It exists qud itself. But it does not exist qud the perceiver and 
the perceived {grahya-grahaka ), because there is no duality in it. 2 
There is absolute non-existence of duality. But the awareness of 
duality cannot be denied. This awareness is abhutaparikalpa qud 
unreal imagination or constructive ideation. It cannot but be illusory 
inasmuch as it is an awareness of the unreal duality. But then the 
objection naturally arises: Why should not this illusory awareness 
(bhranti-vijhdna) itself be condemned to be as unreal as the perceived 
and the perceiver? 3 Maitreyanatha says that the abhutaparikalpa qud 
unreal imagination cannot be absolutely non-existent because emancipa¬ 
tion is held to be due to the destruction of it. 4 If there were no illusion 
(i bhranti) at all, there would be no afflictions (sahklesa) and hence no 
bondage {bandha). Consequently there would be no emancipation 
because emancipation presupposes bondage. And in that case the 
reality should be taken as it appears, or it should be condemned as 
an absolute nothing. 4 The postulation of illusion {bhranti), therefore, 
is necessary for the establishment of emancipation. This illusion, as 
we have said above, consists in the awareness of duality. If the 
awareness of the duality of the perceived and the perceiver were an 
absolute reality {paramdrtha ) there would be eternal afflictions 
{sahkleia) and consequently there would be absence of emancipation 
(nirvana). On the other hand, if that were an absolute non-entity 
there would be total absence of afflictions (sa»6/efo) and consequently 
eternal freedom from afflictions ( vyavaddna ). But both these conse¬ 
quences of absence of emancipation and eternal freedom from afflictions 
are undesirable, because both of them imply futility of all endeavours 
for emancipation. On these grounds, it is established that the abhiita- 

1 (grahya-grahaka)-rahitatu 'bhGtaparikalpasya Sunyata. na khalv abhuta- 
parikalpo 'pi na bhavati. yathA rajjuh £Qny& sarpatvabh&vcna tatsvabhavatvA- 
bhiivAt sarvakSlam sOnyft na tu rajjusvabh&vena tathc 'ha 'pi— Ibid. 

* abhQtaparikalpo 'stl ’ti. tena ’ bhQtaparikalpasya sattvam nirdisyate ity 
arthah .... tat punar gruhyagrahakabhSvena 'sattvam y asm Ad abhutapari- 
kalpc dvayam nft *sti tasm&d abhOtaparfkalpo 'pi dvayatmani nAstl 'ty uktam 
bhavati— Ibid., p. 14. 

3 kimartham punas tasya bhrAnti-vijnfinasyi ‘J>h 4 va eva ne ’syatc grthya- 
-grahakavat— Ibid., p. 18. 

4 na tatha sarvathabhavas tatksayin muktir isyate.—i/^S, I. 5C-d. 

3 Cf. bhr6.ntim8.tre ’py asati sarhkle&bh&vad bandho 'pi nSsti, pOrvasmaddhi 
bandhanSn muktir iti muktir api nisti, kimiti yatha prakhyStis tatha bhavo 
ne 'syate, sarvathi va 'bhiva iti— MVSBhT. p. 18. 
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parikalpa (awareness of the duality) exists and also that duality does 
not exist. 1 2 That there is sanklesa (afflictions) is a fact too apparent to 
deny, and it is also a verity that this sankleia is due to the awareness 
of the duality of the perceived and the perceiver. On the cessation of 
this awareness there is cessation of sanklesa and consequently there is 
emancipation. But how can this awareness cease if it is there in its 
own right? If the awareness of duality is an immutable fact, there is 
no possibility of emancipation. Again, if this awareness did not exist 
at all there would be no real existence oi sanklesa. It, therefore, 
follows that the awareness is neither an immutable fact nor an unreal 
fiction. It is there qua basic defect or a fault or abhutaparikalpa 
(unreal imagination) as it is called. The logical argument of this 
position can be put in this form: ‘There is sanklesa as well as an urge 
from within to get rid of this sankle&a and attain mukti (emancipation). 
The sanklesa presupposes some defect as its cause. The nature of this 
cause is deduced from the consideration of the conditions of this sorrow¬ 
ful and miserable existence. There is misery and sorrow so long as 
there is the awareness of the duality of the perceiver and the perceived, 
subject and object, I and mine ; and if this duality is an immutable 
fact, there is no reason why the awareness of it should cease to exist. 
It is, however, established by the evidence of experience as well as 
logical arguments that there is no duality. Now the awareness of 
duality remains. This awareness is the ultimate cause of all sankleia.’ 
But then the problem is, why is there this awareness of duality at all? 
This question has not been dealt with explicitly. But, as is usual else¬ 
where, the Buddhists took resort to the conception of the beginning- 
lessness of the world and consequently to the beginninglcssness of this 
awareness of duality. But the problem can be answered in yet a 
different way. The reality is as it is. The world is only an appear¬ 
ance. There is, in reality, neither sanklesa (afflictions) nor vyavaddna 
(freedom from afflictions), neither bandha (bondage) nor moksa 
(emancipation). Hence there is also not the awareness of duality. It 
is as much an appearance as its product viz. the phenomenal universe. 
The Lankavatdra says: ‘There is neither sanklesa (impurity) nor 
suddhi (purification) because there is non-existence of all things 
(, dharmas ).'* ‘There is neither emancipation nor bondage.' 3 

1 Cf .gruhya-grShakatvena pasvadeh pralibhaso yadi punar evam 

para mar thatah syad evaift sati nityah samkleiah syat. tat ha ca nirv&ijabh&vah, 
evaih bhr&ntimatrasyS. py abh&ve sartiklriabhilvo nityam ca vyavadanaiii prasa- 
jyate. evam co 'bhayatha 'pi mok?&rthin&m vyartho yatnah syit. ato 'bhuta- 
parikalpo 'sti dvayam ca na vidyata ity avasyara abhyupagantavyam.— Ibid.. 
pp. 18-19. 

2 abhitvat sarvadhannan 4 rU samkSeAo n 4 . 'sti sSuddhi ca.— LA. X. 1 J 7 “* b - 

3 na mokfo na ca bandhanam— LA, X. 275. 
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In this connection, it will not be irrelevant to mention the Vijnana- 
vadin's conception of twofold avaranas (veils) viz. jiieydvarana and 
kle&dvarana on the disappearance of which depends enlightenment. 
The word jheya means ‘knowablc’ i.e. the dharmas ‘elements of 
existence' which are not substantial and thus have no reality.* The 
dvarana 'cover' in the form of jheya is called jiieydvarana. Sometimes 
the term jiieydvarana is also explained as ‘dvarana regarding the 
knowable’. 3 In this case the knowable {jiteya) is the reality or the 
things in their true nature. Similarly, kleiavarana means the dvarana 
in the fonn of kleJas.* On the question of the purification of these 
avaranas, the Lahkavatdra says: ‘The jiieydvarana, 0 Mahamati, is 
purified due to a special kind of intuition of dharma-nairdtmya or 
unsubstantiality of things as they appear. The klesdvarana. on the 
other hand, is destroyed due to the practice of intuition of pudgala- 
nairatmya ‘the unreality of the individual ego'. 4 These avaranas are 
also conceived to be as unreal and illusory as the abhutaparikalpa 
(unreal imagination), because the consciousness is pure and luminous 
Iprabhdsvara) by nature.* 

This is the nature of avidyd of the Vijnanavadins. Let us now 
study the conception of avidyd in the Tathatd philosophy of A£va- 
ghosa.* 

ASvaghosa held that in the soul two aspects may be distinguished 
—the aspect as thatness (bhutatathatd) and the aspect as the cycle of 
birth and death (samsarn). The soul as bhutatathatd means the one¬ 
ness of the totality of all things ( dharmadhdtu ). Its essential nature is 
uncreate and eternal. All things simply on account of the beginning¬ 
less traces of the incipient and unconscious memory of our past 
experiences of many previous lives (smrfc) appear under the forms of 
individuation. If we could overcome this smrti the signs of individua¬ 
tion would disappear and there would be no trace of a world of objects. 
All things in their fundamental nature are not namable or explicable. 
They cannot be adequately expressed in any form of language. They 
possess absolute sameness (satnatd). They are subject neither to 

1 See AS, p. 2io. 

2 Cf. jneyarh eft ’’vrtir ftvaranam . . . jrteyam rva samftropitarfipatv&d 
ftvrtih— HAP, p. 447. jncyftvarapam api sarvasmin jneye jnftnapratibandha- 
hhfitam akliatam ajiianam— Th. p. 15. 

3 kltt& evft "vftih— HAP, p. 447. 

4 jneyftvaranam punar Mabftmate dhanna-nairfttinya-dantnna-visiesad visu* 
dhyate, klesavaraijarh tu pudgala-nairatmyadar.snnftfihyftsapflrvakarh prahlyate— 
LA, p. 241. 

* Cf. prakrti-prabhftsvaram cittam— LA. X. 750, 753. 754. 

• This study is based on Dr. Dasgupta's A History of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. I (First edition), pp. 129-138. Dr. Dasgupta’s statements are based on 
Awakening of Faith, an English translation by Suzuki of the Chinese version of 
Sraddhatpdduldstru of A^vaghosa. 
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transformation nor to destruction. They are nothing but one soul— 
thatness ( bhutatathatd ). 

The soul as birth and death (samsdra) comes forth from the 
Xathdgata womb ( tathagatagarbha ), the ultimate reality. But the 
immortal and the mortal coincide with each other. Though they arc 
not identical they are not duality either. Thus when the absolute 
soul assumes a relative aspect by its self-affirmation it is called the 
all-conserving mind (alaya-vijhdna). It embraces two principles, 
(1) enlightenment, (2) non-enlightenment. Enlightenment is the per¬ 
fection of the mind when it is free from the corruptions of the creative 
instinctive incipient memory (smrti). It penetrates all and is the unity 
of all ( dharmadhdtu ). That is to say, it is the universal dharmakaya 
of all Tathagatas constituting the ultimate foundation of existence. 
The multitude of people ( bahujana ) are said to be lacking in enlighten¬ 
ment, because ignorance (avidya) prevails there from all eternity, 
because there is a constant succession of smrti (past confused memory 
working as instinct) from which they have never been emancipated. 
But when they are divested of this smrti they can then recognize that 
no states of mentation viz. appearance, presence, change and dis¬ 
appearance, have any reality. They are neither in a temporal nor in 
a spatial relation with the one soul, for they are not self-existent. The 
enlightenment shows itself imperfectly in our corrupted phenomenal 
experience as prajiid (wisdom) and karma (incomprehensible activity 
of life). Though all modes of consciousness and mentation are mere 
products of ignorance, ignorance in its ultimate nature is identical and 
non-identical with enlightenment ; and therefore ignorance is in one 
sense destructible though in another sense it is indestructible. When 
the mind of all creatures, which in its own nature is pure and clean, 
is stirred by the wind of ignorance (avidya), the waves of mentality 
(vijndna) make their appearance. These three (i.e. the mind, 
ignorance and mentality) however, have no existence, and they arc 
neither unity nor plurality. When the ignorance is annihilated, the 
awakened mentality is tranquillized, whilst the essence of wisdom 
remains unmolested. It is by the touch of ignorance ( avidya) that the 
truth assumes all the phenomenal forms of existence. Non-enlighten¬ 
ment is the raison d'Stre of samsdra. In describing the relation of the 
interaction of avidya (ignorance), karmavijndna (activity consciousness 
—the subjective mind), visaya (external world—represented by the 
senses), and the tathata (suchness), Aivaghosa says that there is an 
interperfuming of these elements. Thus A£vaghosa says 'By perfum¬ 
ing w r e mean that while our worldly clothes (viz. those which we wear) 
have no odour of their own, neither offensive nor agreeable, they can 
yet acquire one or the other odour according to the nature of the 
substance with which they are perfumed. Suchness ( tathata ) is 
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likewise a pure dharma free from all defilements caused by the perfum¬ 
ing power of ignorance. On the other hand ignorance has nothing to 
do with purity. Nevertheless we speak of its being able to do the 
work of purity because it in its turn is perfumed by suchness. 
Determined by suchness ignorance becomes the raison d'etre of all 
forms of defilement. And this ignorance perfumes suchncss and 
produces smrti. This smri in its turn perfumes ignorance. On 
account of this (reciprocal) perfuming, the truth is misunderstood. On 
account of its being misunderstood, an external world of subjectivity 
appears. Further, on account of the perfuming power of memory, 
various modes of individuation are produced. And by clinging to them 
various deeds are done, and we suffer, as the result, miseries mentally 
as well as bodily.' 1 This is Aivaghosa's idea of the genesis of the 
world process. Suchness determines ignorance, and this determined 
ignorance causes all forms of defilement. There is apparent perfuming 
of suchness by ignorance, and the result is the production of smrti. 
This smrti together with the ignorance then produces misunderstanding 
of truth by the process of mutual perfuming. This misunderstanding 
of truth in its turn is responsible for the appearance of the external 
world of subjectivity. Then follow all sorts of mental and physical 
miseries, in one word, samsdra . But this samsdra has to be got rid of. 
ASvaghosa describes the process leading to nirvana as follows. 
‘Suchness perfumes ignorance, and in consequence of this perfuming 
the individual in subjectivity is caused to loathe the misery of birth and 
death and to seek after the blessing of nirvana. This longing and 
loathing on the part of the subjective mind in turn perfumes suchness. 
On account of this perfuming influence we are enabled to believe that 
we are in possession within ourselves of suchness whose essential nature 
is pure and immaculate ; and we also recognize that all phenomena in 
the world are nothing but illusory manifestations of the mind ( alaya- 
vijiidna) and have no reality of their own. Since we thus rightly 
understand the truth, we can practise the means of liberation, can 
perform those actions which are in accordance with the dharma. We 
should neither particularize, nor cling to objects of desire. By virtue 
of this discipline and habituation during the lapse of innumerable 
( asankhyeya ) kalpas we get ignorance annihilated. As ignorance is thus 
annihilated, the mind ( alayavijndna) is no longer disturbed, so as to be 
subject to individuation. As the mind is no longer disturbed, the parti¬ 
cularization of the surrounding world is annihilated. When in this wise 
the principle and the condition of defilement, their products, and the 
mental disturbances are all annihilated, it is said that we attain nirvana 
and that various spontaneous displays of activity arc accomplished.' 3 

* Quoted from A wakening of Faith in HIP, Vol. I, p. 135. 

a Quoted in HIP, Vol. I, pp. 135-136. 
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This is Aivaghosa’s conception of the nature, function and 
annihilation of avidyd. On the difference of general outlook of the 
idealism of Lankavatdra and the doctrines of A^vaghosa and Nagarjuna, 
Dr. Dasgupta says: 'The Lankavatdra admitted a reality only as a 
make-believe to attract the Tairthikas (heretics) who had a prejudice 
in favour of an unchangeable self ( atman ). But Asvaghosa plainly 
admitted an unspeakable reality as the ultimate truth. Nagarjuna's 
Madhyamika doctrines which eclipsed the profound philosophy of 
Asvaghosa seem to be more faithful to the traditional Buddhist creed 
and to the Vijnanavada creed of Buddhism as explained in the 
Lankavatdra, n 

There is nothing peculiar in the conceptions of avidya of the other 
schools of Buddhist thought such as the Madhyamika and the like, and 
so we do not refer to those schools. Of course, there is difference 
among them as regards the nature of reality and as such there is 
consequent difference in their conception of the nature and function of 
avidya. But our above enquiry is sufficient to give an idea of the 
various Buddhist conceptions of avidyd inasmuch as those conceptions 
are only restatements in some form or other of the conceptions we have 
already discussed. 

Let us now study the Saiva conception of avidyd. 


VIII 

AVIDYA in the saiva school 

There are two schools of Saiva philosophy: (1) monistic and 
(2) dualistic. We shall deal with the dualistic school in the beginning 
and in the end briefly notice the standpoint of the other school. 

Dualistic Saivism 

Dualistic Saivism accepts the duality of spirit and matter and also 
believes in the plurality of spirits (souls). It also believes in the 
existence of a transcendent Being, known as Paramasiva (or simply 
Siva), MaheSvara or Pa^upatl, who is eternally free and is of the nature 
of pure consciousness and perfect will. Besides this transcendent 
Being and the plurality of individual souls, there is bindu or mahatndyd 
(pure matter) which is the material stuff of the higher and pure order 
of evolution, and mdya (impure matter) which is the material stuff of 
the lower and impure order of creation. 

The innate nature of every soul is similar to that of Siva. But 
it lies obscured and is to be recovered and reinstated. The search for 

* HIP. Vol. I. p. 138. - . . 


JP-18 
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the ultimate cause of this obscuration leads to the postulation of avidya 
which, in Saivism, is regarded as a positive entity, called mala (taint 
or contamination), whose essential function is to reduce the inherent 
powers—such as omniscience, omnipotence, absence of desires and 
freedom from spatial and temporal limitations—of the soul to their 
minimum. Under the stress of mala, the soul loses its freedom of 
consciousness and will and is known as anu (atomic) because of the 
reduction of its innate powers to anutva (atomic measure). It has lost 
its Uvatva (perfection) and is known as pain (animal). The mala that 
reduces the powers of the soul to anutva (atomicity) is known as aiiava- 
mala. This is the most fundamental form of paia (trap that binds the 
soul to the wheel of worldly existence). There are other forms of pasa 
as well. Let us study in brief the nature of these forms. 

Let us begin with the mala-paia, the fundamental function 
whereof has been just stated. Mala-pasa is a unitary entity with 
manifold powers. It obscures the power of consciousness and the 
freedom of will. It lies mixed up with the soul. Even as the husk 
lies mixed up with rice and is the cause of the further production of 
root, sprout etc. of rice, exactly so the mala lies mixed up with the 
soul and is the cause of its ever-repeating embodied mundane existence. 
It can, however, be disentangled from the soul, thereby enabling it to 
regain its divine nature, even as the dark colour of copper can be 
removed from it resulting in its restoration to its pristine nature of pure 
gold. 1 Mala is beginningless and is responsible for the paiutva 
(animality) of the soul 2 which is potentially of the nature of Siva with 
unlimited consciousness and power. It is the existence of this mala 
that justifies the Divine Will of Siva to actuate the evolution of the 
material stuff for the sake of those souls that are associated with it.* 
Mala is uncaused, constant and eternal. 4 It is one, but because of its 
varied powers it can cover the different souls so that the emancipation 
of one soul does not involve the emancipation of all others. 5 

Next we come to the second form of pasa called karma-paia. The 
obscured and suppressed omnipotence ( sarvakartrtva) of the soul, 
associated with mala, finds expression in imperfect activities of the 
body, the sense-organ of speech and mind, which lead to the acquisi- 

1 Cf. eko hy anckasaktir drk-kriyayo .4 chadako malo pumsftm 

tusakarabukavaj jneyas tamriUrita-kalimavad vi.— TP, p. 56. 

1 athi ’nadi-malah puriisim paiutvam pariklrtitam — alar alnasaAgrah 7, 

p. 36. 

* Cf. evam rafiyfiyah Sivecchavasftd avupasya prasavabhimukhabhiivasya 
kalidl-kAryideS ca tan-(malarilpam pankarn) nimittam iti— Ibid. 

* Cf .tasman na karmavat prav&h&naditvarii malasya. kintu 

k&ranabhivad eva 'naditvam miyavat— Ibid. (Commentary), p. 37. 

‘ malasyai 'katve 'pi tadlyaviraka-gaktinam ananty&t tadavaryfinfim api 
bhedid nai ’kamuktau sarvamuktiprasatigah— Ibid. (Commentary), p. 38. 
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tion of invisible merits ( dharma ) and demerits ( adharma ) according as 
they are good or bad. These merits and demerits constitute karma- 
pdia which is responsible for the worldly vicissitudes—the happy and 
unhappy experiences of the soul. The soul involved in the worldly 
process has lost its self-contained complacency ( dpiakdmaiva ) and is 
consequently driven into perpetual quest of the good things of the 
world in order to regain the lost paradise. It gets into possession of 
these good things in conformity with its deserts. Each soul has its 
own karma-pdsa which is beginningless in the sense that it had an 
unbroken continuity in the past and not in the sense that it is an 
unchanging invariable constant. Karman is ever changing. But its 
continuity had no break, because that would have resulted in the 
emancipation of the soul. It cannot be an invariable constant because 
in that case emancipation would never be possible. 1 Karman matures 
during the period of dissolution and fructifies during the period of 
creation. It remains embedded in the principle of may a (impure 
matter) during the dissolution and docs not suffer attrition or destruc¬ 
tion until its effects are experienced by the soul concerned.* 

The third form of pd$a is known as mdya-pdsa. Maya (impure 
matter), as we have said, is the material stuff of the lower order of 
evolution. The soul ensnared by mala and karman gets entangled in 
the cosmic order evolved out of mdyd. The body and sense-organs 
and the external world in which it has to live out its predetermined 
career are all evolved out of mdyd which is their matrix. This may a 
is not an unreal fiction. It is an eternal real entity which is ultimate 
and uncaused.- 1 It is as real and independent as mahamdyd (pure 
matter) which is the material stuff of the higher order of evolution. 
Mdyd is a pdsa (trap) inasmuch as it encases the soul and keeps it 
enmeshed by itself. ** 

The fourth 4 form of pdsa is constituted by mahamdyd (pm 
matter) which is the material stuff of the pure order of creation. 
Mahamdyd is pure matter and the bodies formed out of it are luminous; 
Only those souls which have destroyed their karma-pa£a and mdya-pdsa 
are entitled to have the luminous bodies evolved out of mahdmdya, on 
the maturation of their mala and the consequent descent of the Divine 
Grace. 

1 Cf. karma 'nidi pravAharQpena, na cai 'kasyai ’va karmapah sarvfadA 
'vasthanena. tatka sati bh&varflpasya karroano nSditvena ‘tmavan nityatayA 
'nirmok^aprasartgat— TP (Commentary), p. 58. 

2 Cf. svape vipAkam abhyeti tat srstAv upayujyate 

mayayArh vartate ca ’nte na ’bhuktarh k?ayam eti ca. 

— SataraUtasangraha. p. 57. 

3 maya ca vasturOpA mUlam viivasya nityA ?A.— TP. p. 58. 

4 Sometimes only the above three forms of pA£a are mentioned. But in 
that case the fourth and the fifth forms of pa 4 a viz. tnahamuyd and th; Lord's 
rodha-iakti, are to be understood by implication. Vid* TP (Commentary), p. 32. 
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The power of obscuration (rodha-tokti) belonging to the Lord Siva 
is recognized as the fifth form of pal a. Lord Siva is not responsible 
for the obscuration of the innate nature of the souls. But obscuration 
continues in the absence of the descent of His Grace and so the non¬ 
descent of Grace, because it apparently imitates the nature of a pdla, 
is conceived as the positive power of obscuration. Thus it is said that 
although the power of MaheSvara is auspicious and beneficent to all, 
yet because of its apparent imitation of the functions of mala, it is 
known as a pdla . 1 

These are the five forms of pala recognized in Saivism. Of these, 
mala is the most fundamental. It corresponds to the avidyd of the 
other systems. The soul that is associated with the three pasas viz. 
mala, karman and mdyd is known as sakala. The soul that is 
associated with only the two pdlas viz. mala and karman is known as 
pralayakala. And the soul that has transcended the category of mdyd 
and has only the mala-pdsa is called vijnandkala. The vijn&ndkala 
soul, on the maturation of its mala and the consequent descent of the 
Divine Grace, rises up to the levels of the categories of vidyd [suddhd), 
Uvara or saddsiva according to the extent of its spiritual development 
revealed in the manifestation of its kriyasakti or the power of action 
(the manifestation of jiidnaiakti or the power of knowledge being 
uniform in all cases). The consummation of spiritual development is 
reached on the attainment of iivatva (divine nature). It will not, in 
this connection, be out of place to relate in brief the way in which the 
soul gets rid of mala. 

On the maturation of the mala and the approach of the termination 
of the influence of the obscuring power ( tirodhdna-lakti) of the Lord, 
there is descent of Lord’s Grace ( anugraha-lakU ).* On the descent of 
V Grace, the soul begins to take interest in the attainment of 
emancipation and abhors worldly life. 3 It can now discriminate the 
self from the not-self. And consequently an inquisitiveness for the 
nature of truth is bom in it. Now the soul easily finds out a 
competent preceptor {guru) who gives diksd (initiation) which ulti¬ 
mately disentangles it from the palas. Saivism regards diksd as the 
most essential condition of emancipation. Pure consciousness and 
perfect will are inherent in a soul, but on account of its association 
with mala, these powers suffer obscuration which can be removed only 
by the Grace of Siva. It is Siva who, by means of His Supreme 

1 Cf. tasim rnaheivari SaktiJj sarvanugrihika Siva 

dharmAnuvartan 5 .d eva p&Sa ity upacaryate.— Sataratnasangraha. p. 38. 

2 Cf. tamah-Saktyadhikirasya nivrttes tat-paricyutau 

vyanakti djk-kriy&nantyain jagadbandhur anot> Sival).— Ibid.., p. 65. 

* Cf. ye$£th Sarlrinarn Saktifi pataty avinivjttaye 

te$am taliirigam autsukyam muktau dve$o bhavasthitau. 

— Ibid., p. 65. 
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Power (£akti), awakens the soul from its eternal sleep of delusion. 
And this is done through the instrumentality of a preceptor (guru) 
during the cosmic process, or directly without any such medium during 
the cosmic dissolution. The former is called sadhikarana-diksd (initia¬ 
tion through medium), and the latter niradhikarana-diksd (initiation 
without medium). Dxksd removes the paiutva (animality) of the soul 
and restores it to its pristine iivatva (divine nature). The corrupting 
power of mala is destroyed by diksd even as the killing power of poison 
is destroyed by incantation or antidotes, although the mala qua an 
innocuous appendage is still there. 1 The karmans accumulated in the 
past are destroyed and the karmans that might occur in the future are 
rendered impossible owing to the absence of their conditions. The 
karmans which are responsible for the present life, however, are to be 
exhausted by experience. As a potter’s wheel goes on revolving, even 
after the jar has been produced for which it was set in motion, on 
account of the momentum, exactly so the present body continues to 
survive on account of the traces of past merits and demerits that are 
responsible for the present life. And on the fall of the body the soul 
shines in its eternal and all-comprehensive consciousness as Uva even 
as a lamp illumines all directions after the jar that covered it has been 
destroyed. 2 


Monistic Saivism 

In the monistic school of Saivism, the Supreme Reality is 
Paramasiva —the Absolute whose nature consists of pure consciousness 
and freedom. 3 This Supreme Principle of free unimpeded conscious¬ 
ness reveals itself in the form of infinite worlds. 4 By its twofold 
functions of self-concealment (sva-gopana) and self-limitation (sixz- 
sahkoca) it conceals its own nature and manifests itself in different 
forms, both subjective and objective. 

In the process of manifestation, sometimes the aspect of conscious¬ 
ness is dominant over self-limitation and sometimes the aspect of self¬ 
limitation is dominant over consciousness. The dominance of 
consciousness, again, can be natural ( sahaja ) or acquired through 
effort ( samddhi-prayatnopdrjita ). The natural dominance of conscious¬ 
ness may, again, be with or without the expression of power (pardmaria) 
inherent in it. In the former case, the resultant subject is known as 
indydpratndtd. In the latter, it is vijnandkala. When the self-limitation 

1 Ibid., kirika 87 and commentary (pp. 89-90). 

a bhagne ghaje yatha dlpah sarvatah samprakaiate 
dehapatc tathfc c& ”tm§. bh&ti sarvatra sarvada.— Ibid., p. 9 1. 

a Cf. citih svatantra vi$vasiddhi-hetuh— Pratyabhijndhrdaya. p. 2. 

4 Cf. cid eva bhagavati svaccha-svatantra-rQpA tat-tad-anantajagadfttmana 

sphurati— Ibid., p. 3. 
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of the vidyapramatd is eliminated to a small extent, the resultant is 
Uvara. When the elimination of self-limitation is carried to a greater 
extent the resultant is saddHva. And when the self-limitation is 
eliminated to the fullest extent, sivatva follows. The dominance of 
consciousness, acquired through effort, leads to the attainment of the 
different grades of spiritual development in the pure order (faddhu- 
dhvan). The dominance of self-limitation, on the other hand, results 
in the formation of lower grades of subjects viz. pralayakala and 
sakala . 1 

Imperfection in the subject is consequent upon the intermixture of 
the elements of subjectivity (ahanta) and objectivity {idantd). Pure 
subject absolutely divorced from objectivity is Siva. Subjectivity and 
objectivity are mutually antagonistic and can respectively be compared 
to light and darkness. The supremacy of subjectivity necessarily pre¬ 
supposes subordination of the objective clement and vice versa. The 
absolute supremacy of subjectivity, as in the transcendent state of Uva, 
is accompanied with a total negation of objectivity. Similarly, the 
absolute supremacy of objectivity, as in the case of pralayakala and the 
lower states of the soul, is accompanied with the subordination of pure 
subjectivity. This antagonism of subjectivity and objectivity is resolved 
in the state of Paramativa which is at once transcendent (visvotfirna) 
and immanent (insvatmaka ). 2 

Let us now study the genesis of the threefold mala — anava, mdyiya 
and karma —which is responsible for the worldly career of the soul. 

When the Supreme Reality by the free exercise of its own auto¬ 
nomous will elects to submerge its pervasion of identity and adopts 
differentiation of itself, its powers of will, and the like, though 
unrestricted, appear to be restricted and it appears in the role of an 
individuated self caught in the meshes of transmigration. 3 The self- 
chosen diminution of will-power is the imperfection called anava-mala 
—the dirt inducing atomicity. Under its influence the unchecked 
freedom of will suffers attrition in scope and intensity and induces a 
sense of incompleteness and imperfection ( apurnathmanyata ).* When 
the infinite knowledge-power of the Supreme Reality likewise undergoes 
progressive contraction and diminution it loses the character of 
omniscience and deteriorates into a limited capacity for knowledge of 
limited objects, and the climax is reached when the knowledge-power 

1 Ibid., pp. ii-i2. S Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

a Cf. yada cidatmii Paramc 4 varah svasvatantryftd ahhedavyaptim avalam- 
bate tadii tadiya tcchftdi&ktayo 'sankucita api sartkocavatyo bhanti tadftnim 
eva eft ’yaih malftvrtafy sams&rl bhavati— Ibid., p. 21. 

4 Cf- tathi eft 'pratihata-svfttantrya-rflpii iccha&aktih sankucita satl 
apQrnammanyatft-riipam anavam malam.— Ibid. 
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is reduced to the status of the inner sense (the mind) and the external 
senses of cognition. The consequence of this stage is the appearance 
of objects as numerically different from the subject and this is called 
mdyiya-mala . 1 Similarly when the unlimited power of action suffers a 
set-back, omnipotence is reduced to the form of motor organs 
{karmendriya). In consequence of this limitation, performance of 
deeds (good and evil) becomes possible. This constitutes the karma- 
in ala.* On the other hand, the limitation of omnipotence, omniscience, 
self-contained complacency, eternality and ubiquity in the Supreme 
Self results in the genesis of the five principles of kald (limited power 
of action), ( asuddha-) vidya (imperfect knowledge), ruga (attachment), 
kdla (time) and niyati (spatial limitation) respectively. This is the 
process whereby the Supreme Reality imposes upon itself the limita¬ 
tions of worldly life and appears as an imperfect mundane soul devoid 
of powers ( iakti-daridra). 3 

Of the three forms of mala, dnava-mala is the most fundamental. 
It corresponds, as we have already noticed, to the principle of avidya 
of the other systems. Broadly speaking, the Highest Reality has tw'o 
aspects, Consciousness and Freedom, which in the supreme state are 
mutually inseparable and in fact identical. But before the first cosmic 
process sets in the two arc split up so that Consciousness is divorced 
from Freedom, and Freedom is divorced from Consciousness. Con¬ 
sciousness without Freedom and Freedom without Consciousness arc 
therefore rightly regarded as the two forms of dnava-mala.* 

Now' it is clear that oblivion of true nature of Self as Conscious- 
ncss-cum-Freedom is anava-mala. This oblivion is also known as 
spiritual ignorance ( paurusa-ajndna ). There is yet another type of 
ignorance known as intellectual ignorance ( bauddha-ajndna ) which 
originates after the soul has been involved in mundane existence under 
the influence of kdrma-mala and mdyiya-mala both of w'hich derive 
from dnava-mala . s It is the removal of the spiritual ignorance only 
that leads to emancipation. The spiritual processes such as diksa 
(initiation) and the like lead to the removal of the spiritual ignorance. 
In the presence of intellectual ignorance, the removal of spiritual 
ignorance is unable to produce ftvanmukti or emancipation during life. 
True emancipation in this case takes place on the fell of the present 


» Cf. jn.inasa.ktih.bhinnavedynpratharuparh miyiyam malum 

— Ibid. 

3 kriyasaktih.gubh&iubhitnu^thanamayaih karmnth mala iti 

— Ibid., p. 22. 3 Ibid. 


< Cf. svitantryahanir bodhasya svAtantryasya ‘py abodhatA 
dvidha. "navamalam idam svasvarQpapahanitafi. 

—Quoted in Tantrdloka (Commentary), Vol. I, p. 55. 
ibid., pp. 55-57- 
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body. 1 If, however, in the mean time the intellectual ignorance has 
disappeared on account of the rise of intellectual enlightenment through 
yoga and other processes, the soul attains to a sense of its identity with 
the Supreme Reality and consequent emancipation in that very condi¬ 
tion of embodied existence (i.e fwanmukti). 3 

Monistic Saivism has chalked out a number of processes for the 
attainment of emancipation, which have distinctive originality of their 
own. But in order to avoid unnecessary prolixity we do not relate 
them in this connection. 

We now come to the Jaina conception of avidyd. 


IX 

AVIDYA IN THE JAINA SCHOOL 

‘I am this, this is I, I am of this, mine is this—everything that is 
non-self, living, non-living or mixed. Mine was all this formerly ; 

I was all this in the past ; again will this be mine and I shall 
again be this. The deluded one ( sammudha ) possesses all these 
false notions about the self. The undeluded, however, knowing 
the truth, does not do so.’* 

In Jainism the term mithydtva (perversity) is generally used to 
denote the idea of avidyd. The terms mithyadariana or mithyadrsti 
(wrong view), dartanamoha (delusion of vision), moha (delusion) etc. are 
also used in the same sense. The opposite of mithydtva is samyaktva. 
also known as samyagdarsana (right view). The soul is associated 
with various kinds of karmans and darkana-moha is one of them. 4 The 
karmans obstruct the various capacities of the soul and keep it tied to 
the wheel of worldly existence. Thus the jhdndvarana (knowledge¬ 
covering) karman covers the soul's capacity to know, the dariandvarana 
(intuition-covering) karman covers the capacity to intuit, and so on. 
The function of dariattamoha is to delude the soul and misguide it. 
Many wrong notions about truth and reality arise due to its influence. 
It vitiates the whole outlook and is responsible for the wrong assess¬ 
ment of ultimate values. Mithydtva (perversity of outlook) expresses 
itself in various ways. Under its influence, one accepts the adharma 
(wrong religion) as the dharma (right religion), the amagga (wrong 
path) as the magga (right path), the ajiva (non-soul) as the fiva (soul), 

1 Cf. tatra dik$adin& pauriisnam ajuanarh dhvamsi yadyapi 

tathapi taccharirante tajjnanam vyajyate sphutam.— Ibid., p. 79. 

3 Cf. bauddha-jdanena tu yada bauddham ajnana-jrmbhitam 
viliyate tadi jlvan-muktih karatale sthita.— Ibid., p. 81. 

3 Kundakunda’s Samayaprabhrta, 25-27 with commentaries (Kashi, 1914). 

4 Vide infra. Chap. IV. Section III, 2nd paragraph. 
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the asahu (sinner) as the sdhu (saint), the amntta (unemancipated) as 
the mutta (emancipated) and vice-versa.' Umasvati divides mithya- 
dariana into two categories viz. abhigrliita (firmly held) and anabhi- 
grhita (lightly held). The acceptance of a wrong view and obstinate 
tenacity for it is abhigrliita and the opposite of it is anabhigrhita* 
The difference between the two is determined by the degree of the 
intensity and tenacity of the adherence to perversity. Kundakunda 
says that mithyatva (perversity), ajfidna (nescience), and avirati 
(intense attachment) arc the three beginningless forms of the conscious¬ 
ness informed with moha (delusion).- 1 Pujyapada Devanandi notices 
twofold mithyddariana viz. (1) inborn ( naisargika ) and (2) acquired 
from instructions of others ( paropadcia-purvaka ). What is due simply 
to the rising of the mithyatva (vision-deluding) barman is naisargika 
(inborn), while there are four varieties of the latter according as it 
belongs to a kriya-vadin (believer in moral and spiritual action), akriyd- 
vddin (non-believer in moral and spiritual action), ajhdnin (agnostic), 
or vainayika (credulous person). Pujyapada notices also a different 
way of classification of mithyadaHana into (1) ekanta, (2) vipanta . 
(3) sainiaya, (4) vainayika, and (5) ajhana. Absolutistic prejudice is 
ekdnta-mithyadariana. Perverted conviction is vipanta. Scepticism is 
the third. Indiscriminate faith in every god and every scripture is 
vainayika. Absence of discrimination between good and bad is 
ajhdnika-mithyddarianaA The fourth Karmagrantha, however, 

notices these five varieties: (1) dbhigrahika, (2) andbhigrahika, 
(3) dbhinive§ika, (4) sarhiayika, and (5) andbhoga. Obstinate insular 
attachment to the wrong view is dbhigrahika-mithyddariana. The 

opposite of this, that is, indiscriminate faith in the veracity of each and 
every view is andbhigrahika. Attachment to a view in spite of the 
knowledge that it is wrong is abhiniveUka. Sceptic attitude even 
towards what is well established is sdmiayika. What is due to the 
incapacity of the mind to think and is found in such organisms as 
have not developed all the sense-organs is andbhoga-mithyddarfana .* 
These different ways of classification do not mean different conceptions. 
They are at best various modes of illustrating the workings Of the self¬ 
same mithyatva (perversity). Mithyadariana (perverse view) lies at 
the root of all evils, and whatever misery there is in the life of a soul 

is ultimately due to it. e It is the darkest period of a soul’s life when 

1 SthSa, X. 1. 734. 

* Bhdsya. TSQ, VTO. 1. 

3 uvaogassa anal parinimii tinni mohajuttassa 
rnicchattam anninam aviradibh&vo ya nadavvo.— Samayasdra. 96. 

* SSi on rSfi. VIII. x. Cf. also SiiKr, Samosaranajjhayana. In this 
connection see also the Bhd$ya and Siddhasenaganin’s Tika on TSu. VIII. 1. 

5 Fourth Karmagrantha. 51. See also the svopajfia commentary. 

* Cf. samsaramula-biarh miccbattam— Bhattaparinnaya, IV. 59. 

JP-I9 
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there is unhindered working of this mithydtva. The soul gropes in the 
darkness, formulates wrong view’s about truth, and treads upon many 
a path, none leading to the region of light. The mithydtva-karman 
lies heavy on it, and blockades all paths leading to light. Samyaktva 
or samyagdarsana dawns only when the potency of this mithydtva- 
karman is reduced and made ineffective to an appreciable extent in 
course of time naturally or due to the influence of the instructions of 
persons who know the truth. The mithydtva has no beginning in time. 
It is there from all eternity. 1 Why a soul is subject to it is a question 
too difficult to answer, or rather it is too much to ask because it is a 
question of fact and not of reason. And because it is coeval with the 
self it cannot be set down to an adventitious condition which is the 
usual mode of solution of problems. In one sense, the question is as 
absurd as the question ‘Why should the self exist?’ The existence of 
the self is an ultimate fact and the existence of delusion coevel with it 
is equally an ultimate fact to which no question of origination can be 
relevant. The mithydtva is there, and it is not that we do not know 
its nature. Its nature and functions are well known. We also know 
its conditions. We do not know' the beginning because it has no 
beginning. Why should we hesitate to accept a fact if our experience 
does not contradict it? The Jaina attitude is too realistic to abandon 
the verdict of experience, to speculate about possible answers to such 
ultimate issues, and as a result to adjust or compromise the facts of 
common experience. The Jaina philosophers, in matters of logical 
thinking, strictly follow the verdict of experience and do not surrender 
experience to abstract reasoning. The mithydtva, therefore, is 
accepted as bcginningless on the basis of uncontradicted experience and 
also because no beginning can be postulated without self-contradiction. 
In course of time, the soul attains purification, and the samyagdarsana 
(right attitude) dawns upon it. The soul naturally proceeds towards it, 
and depends very little upon extraneous help. Of course, sometimes 
the progress is hastened due to the influence of the instructions of 
others. The main urge, however, comes from within. The dawning 
of samyaktva (right attitude) is attended by radical change in the out¬ 
look. The whole horizon changes. SamyagdarSana (right attitude) is 
a kind of purified state of consciousness, that enables the soul to realize 
and comprehend the things as they are. Samyagjhdna (right knowiedge) 
presupposes samyagdarsana (right attitude). In the absence of right 
attitude, the knowledge cannot be right. How can there be pure know¬ 
ledge if the self that knows is impure? Similarly, samyakcaritra (right 
conduct) presupposes right attitude and right knowledge. And these 
three viz. right attitude, right knowledge, and right conduct constitute 


1 Sec Haribhadra's DharmasuHgrahuni, gftthus, 570-575. 
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the pathway to emancipation. 1 Let us now study the problem mom 
closely. 

Mithya-dar&ana (perverse attitude), avirati (non-abstinence), 
pramdda (spiritual inertia), kasdya (passions), and yoga (activity)— 
these five are the conditions of bondage. 2 Of these five, the succeeding 
ones necessarily exist on the existence of the preceding ones, although 
it is not necessary that the preceding ones should exist on the existence 
of the succeeding ones. 3 We can also classify the causes of bondage 
into these three viz. mithyu-darsana (perverse view), mxthya-jhdna 
(perverse knowledge) and mithyd-edritra (perverse conduct). 1 The 
worldly existence is due to the joint working of these three and so it is 
the destruction of all these three that leads to emancipation. Perverse 
view or wrong attitude vitiates the whole outlook, and consequently 
whatever knowledge or action there is becomes vitiated [mithyd). 
The perversity of knowledge and conduct depends upon the perversity 
of attitude. The perverse attitude (mithya-dar&ana) defiles, as it were, 
the very texture of the soul, and it is but natural that all the functions 
of the soul should be defiled. Purification of the attitude (dar&ana), 
therefore, is regarded as the sine qua non of the purification of the 
knowledge (jhdna) and conduct ( caritra ). Explaining the reason why 
the selfsame mati-jhdna, sruta-jhdna and avadhi-jhdna become maty- 
a jhdna, §rutd-jhdna and avadhy-ajhdna (or vibhahga), Umasvati says: 
‘These (mati. Sruta and avadhi), when informed with mithyu-dar&ana 
(wrong attitude), comprehend the thing as it is not, and thus are ajhana 
(wrong cognition).' 5 Even as the knowledge of a mad man is necessarily 
ajhana, although by chance sometimes it hits upon the truth, exactly 
so the knowledge of one whose soul is vitiated by mithyd-darsana 
(perverse attitude) is of necessity ajhana in spite of its empirical validity 
by accident.® The knowledge can be right (samyak) only if the attitude 
or outlook ( dar&ana ) is right. Similarly, the rightness of conduct 
depends upon the rightness of knowledge. On the relation of right 
attitude ( samyag-dariana ), right knowledge (samyag-jhdna) and right 
conduct (sarny ak-edritra), Umasvati says : 'Of these, the succeeding one 
is not necessarily acquired on the acquisition of the preceding one. The 
acquisition of the preceding one, however, is of necessity there on the 

1 samyag-darSana-jnana-citritrini mok^a-marRah TSii, 1 . 1. 

2 TSU, VIII. 1. 

* Bhd?ya on TSi, VIII. 1. 

* Cf. samyag-dai^ana-jitilna-caritruni moksarairga ity Adyasfltra-samarthyat 
mithya-dariana-jftana-eftritrani samsaranKtrga iti siddheh— TSIV. p. 7* (T*u. 

I mithya-dar&uva-parigrabad viparita-grahakatvnm ote?Am. tasmad ajuanani 
bhavanti— Bhdsya, TS&, I. 32. Also see NSu. 25. 41 : ViBJt, 5*7• 5**- 53 - 1 - 

* Cf. Bhdfya. TSi I, I. 33: also ViBh. 115. 
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acquisition of the succeeding one.' 1 Siddhasenaganin records two 
different interpretations 3 of this statement of Umasvati. In the first 
interpretation, right attitude is regarded as quite distinct and separate 
from right knowledge. In the second, the right attitude is considered as 
simply a specific determinate state, of the nature of inclination, of the 
mati-jiidna.* Accordingly, in the first interpretation, the above state¬ 
ment of Umasvati is held as referring to the relation among the three 
viz. (1) right attitude, (2) right knowledge and (3) right conduct while, 
in the second, it is interpreted as referring to the relation between the 
two viz. (1) right attitude together with right knowledge and (2) right 
conduct. The first interpretation seems to be more natural and faithful 
to the text although in view of Umasvati's conception of right attitude 
the second interpretation is not altogether incompatible. Umasvati 
defines right attitude ( samyag-dariana ) as traddhdna for the truth, and 
explains Sraddhana as pratyayavadkarana. that is, discursive deter¬ 
mination. 4 He further characterizes samyagdariana as ‘invariable 
grasping of all the objects of the sense-organs and the mind.' 1 
Umasvati thus clearly admits samyag-dariana as a kind of knowledge. 
In this connection the view of Siddhasena Divakara that the term 
dorian a is used for the abhinibodhika (i.e. mati-jndna) of a person who 
takes to heart the principles revealed by the omniscient deserves careful 
notice. 4 Jinabhadra says that samyaktva is to be distinguished from 
Sruta (scriptural knowledge) even as the determinate knowledge ( jiidna) 
is to be distinguished from indeterminate intuition ( dariana). Even as 
apdya (perceptual judgment) and dhdrand (retention) are regarded as 
knowledge {jiidna) while avagraha and ihd arc (relatively) considered 
as dariana so also samyaktva is to be regarded as predilection for the 
truth ( taltva-ruci ) while what grasps that truth should be regarded as 
jiidna . 7 Sarnyag-dariana and samyag-jiidna are bom simultaneously. 
But even then they are not identical. They are related as cause and 
effect. 'Even as a lamp and its light, though simultaneously bom, 
are separate as cause and effect, so is samyaktva, though simultaneously 
bora, the logical prius, as opposed to chronological priority, of 
[samyag) jiidna. The samyaktva, though simultaneously born, purifies 

1 C9im ca pdrvasya libhe bhajanlyam uttaram uttaralibhe tu niyatalj 
{idrvalabhab— Bhdfya. TSii, I. 1. Also cj. UtSii, XXVIII. 50. 

3 See Tiki on Bhdfya. TSa. I. 1. 

3 iuati-jninasyai 'va ructrQpo yo 1 p&ySm. 4 as tat samyagdar^anam, jnanitl 
rte *nyat samyag-dar&maih na samasti. 

4 See TSU, I. 2 with Bhdfya. 

3 avyabhidriijl sarvendriyanindriya-'rthapriptib— Bhdfya, TSi 1, I. 1. 

• Sanmatiturka, II, 32. The githi runs as follows: 
evam jinapannattc saddahatnanassa bhavao bhive 
purisassA 'bhinibohe darhsana-saddo havai jutto. 

3 ViBh. 535-6. 
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the jndna even as the powder of kataka (Strychnos Potatorum) purifies 
turbid rain-water'. 1 Pujyapada Devanandi, admitting the simultaneous 
emergence of samyag-darsana (right attitude) and samyag-jndna (right 
knowledge), says that as soon as the consciousness gets possession of 
samyag-darsana (right attitude) due to the subsidence, destruction, or 
subsiaence-cum-destruction of the darsana-moha (attitude-deluding 
karman), its maty-ajndna and Srutd-jndna disappear and there emerge 
mati-jndna and Sruta-jnana just like the emergence of heat and light of 
the sun on the displacement of the clouds. 2 Samyag-darSana (right 
attitude) is superior to samyag-jnana (right knowledge) inasmuch as the 
latter derives its appellation ' samyak * from the former. 3 There is 
unanimity among the Jaina thinkers as regards the simultaneous 
occurrence of samyag-dariana and samyag-jnana. And we have 
noticed above the view of Siddhasena Divakara and the alternative 
interpretation referred to by Siddhasenaganin in his commentary on 
the nature of samyag-darsana and its relation with samyag-jiidna. 
Samyag-darSana can be considered as that purified state of conscious¬ 
ness which enables it to know the truth as it is. It is the state of 
freedom from wrong intuition of truth. It is the ground of samyag- 
jndna (right knowledge). Then comes samyak-edritra (right conduct). 
The Jaina philosophers gave as much importance to caritra (conduct) 
as to jnana (knowledge) and darSana (predilection for truth). If 
samyag-dariana turns the soul in the right direction and samyag-jndna 
illumines the path, samyak-edritra (right conduct or rectified will) leads 
to the goal. Let us study the problem of the relation of dariana, jndna 
and caritra in some detail. 

The Uttarddhyayana says: 'One devoid of right attitude ( darsana ) 
cannot have right knowledge (jndna) and there cannot be rectitude of 
will (carana-guna) without right knowledge (jndna). One devoid of 
the rectitude of will cannot have emancipation from evil will, and one 
devoid of emancipation from evil will (induced by karman) cannot 
attain final emancipation.' 4 We have seen how closely samyag- 
darSana and samyag-jiidna are related. Let us now' see the respective 
functions of jndna (knowledge) and caritra (conduct). The AvaSyaka- 
niryukti says that conduct (carana) is the fulfilment of the scriptural 
knowledge (Sruta-jndna), while emancipation ( nirvana) is the fulfilment 

1 kiraija-kajja-vibhago diva-pagis&na jagavajamme vi 
jugavuppannam pi taha heft n&passa sammattam. 
jugavam pi samuppannarh sammattam ahigamam visohei 
jaha kayagamaxhjanii jala-vutthio visohimti. 

—Quoted in BrJiadvrtti on VxBh. 536. 

2 Sec SSi on TSa, I. x. 3 Ibid. 

4 na 'damsanissa nanam nanena vina na hunti carana-guna 

agunissa natthi mokkho nattbi amokkhassa nivvanam. 

—uisa. xxvni. 30. 
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of conduct. 1 'One, even though possessed of scriptural knowledge, 
does not attain emancipation if one fails to bear the austerities of tapas 
(penance) and samyama (restraint and discipline) which constitute right 
conduct. Just as a vessel, although having an expert pilot, does not 
cross the great ocean and reach the shore desired by the trader in the 
absence of wind, even so a soul-vessel, although competent, being 
possessed of jndna (knowledge) as its guide, does not reach the abode 
of the emancipated in’ the absence of the wind of spiritual penance 
and discipline.’ 2 Training and discipline of the intellect without the 
training and discipline of the will docs not lead to freedom. The 
disciplined will is rather the logical condition of the disciplined reason, 
and one finds its fulfilment in the other. Without this fulfilment, the 
mere intellectual culture is a cripple and mere moral culture implied 
by discipline of the will without intellectual illumination is blind. 
'Even as a donkey carrying sandalwood enjoys only the weight and 
not the sandalwood itself, exactly so does one, possessed of knowledge 
(jndna) without will ( carana ), enjoys only the knowledge and not its 
consummation viz. emancipation. Futile indeed is knowledge without 
will ( kriya ). Even so is will futile without knowledge. A lame man 
was burnt in spite of his sight while a blind man caught fire even 
though fleeing.* 3 Knowledge enlightens, penance purifies, and restraint 
protects. 4 Even omniscience is not immediately followed by emancipa¬ 
tion. Jinabhadra says that right conduct ( caritra ) is even superior to 
right knowledge (jndna) inasmuch as the soul is not necessarily 
emancipated immediately after attaining complete and perfect know¬ 
ledge while it is at once freed on the acquisition of complete and 
consummate discipline ( samvara ), that is, caritra .“ Right knowledge 
and spiritual discipline (kriya) are equally necessary for emancipation, 
although the latter is considered as the immediate condition of it. The 
soul has to destroy by means of the perfection of discipline ( caritra ) the 
residual karmans even when it has destroyed the mohaniya (deluding), 
jiidndvarana (knowledge-covering), darAanavarana (intuition-covering) 
and antardya (obstructing) karmans, and has attained perfect and pure 
knowledge and intuition. Thus technically speaking caritra is the 
proximate condition of emancipation. 4 This is, in brief, the mutual 

1 tassa vi s&ro caxanarfa siro caranassa civv&Qaift.— ViBk, 1126 (ANir g&thi). 

3 ViBh . 1143, 1145, 1146 (ANir g&thas). 

3 ViBh, 1158-9 (ANir gathis). 

4 nfinam payasayam sobao tavo samjamo ya guttikaro. 

— ViBh. 1169 (ANir gatM). s ViBh. 1131. 

• One who has attained perfection of knowledge and has become omniscient 
is necessarily possessed of right conduct. The conduct, however, has not reached 
its consummation which is attained only in the last moment of worldly existence, 
when the soul is in the fourth stage of 6nkladhyina. (Vide infra. Chap. V. 
Section II, last paragraph but three). 
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relation of samyag-darsana (right attitude towards truth), samyag- 
jhdna (right knowledge), and samyak-cdritra (right conduct). 

We have now seen that, according to the Jaina thinkers, mithya - 
darsana (perverse attitude), mithyd-jhdna (perverse knowledge), and 
mithyd-caritra (perverse conduct or will) are the conditions of bondage, 
that is, worldly existence while samyag-darsana, samyag-jiidna, and 
samyak-cdritra constitute the pathway to emancipation. The soul 
possesses a number of capacities such as consciousness, vision, know¬ 
ledge, intuition, energy, bliss and the like, which arc obstructed by the 
different karmans, and the result is worldly existence. These capacities 
find expression in their mutilated and imperfect forms while the soul is 
in bondage. On the attainment of emancipation, the soul reveals these 
capacities in their natural form. When the capacity for right vision 
(1 dariana) is obstructed, there is mithya-darsana. When the capacity 
for right knowledge is mutilated there is mithyd-jhdna. When there is 
obstruction of the energy of the soul there is mithyd-caritra. Bondage, 
in the ultimate analysis, consists in the obstructed and mutilated condi¬ 
tion of the various capacities of the soul. That the soul has these 
capacities is a matter of common experience. On many an occasion 
we feel that there is something wrong in our attitude, that there is some 
flaw in our knowledge, that there is some check on our energy. On 
many an occasion, again, we become conscious of our capacity for 
right vision, our competency for infinite knowledge, our strength against 
the corruptions of the world. On the basis of these experiences, we can 
postulate different capacities of the soul. And this is what the Jaina 
thinkers did. The capacities of the soul are obstructed in various ways 
due to various causes. These capacities can be classified into three 
groups viz. right ( samyak ) attitude or predilection (dariana), right 
knowledge, and right conduct, their corresponding mutilated forms 
being perverted (mithya.) attitude, perverted knowledge, and perverted 
conduct. Accordingly, the Jaina thinkers did not accept the view that 
perverted knowledge (mithyd-jhdna) alone is the cause of bondage. 
Perverted knowledge is only one of the three causes of bondage, the 
other two being perverted attitude (mithya-dariana), and perverted 
conduct (mithyd-caritra). We shall now record in brief the objections 
of the Jaina philosopher against the view that perverted knowledge 
alone is the cause of bondage. 

Vidyanandi sums up the implication of the position of the upholders 
of knowledge alone as the cause of emancipation as follows: The 
philosophers who hold that knowledge alone is the sole cause of 
emancipation must have to admit that the exhaustion, by enjoyment, 
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of the operative karman which is responsible for the embodied existence 
is only an ancillary condition of emancipation. 1 The soul remains 
embodied for a while even after it has attained the knowledge of the 
truth (taitva-jhdnd) in order to enjoy the fruits of the operative karmans. 
The Sahkhya maintains that the self (purusa ) remains embodied for 
some time, even after the attainment of perfect knowledge, due to the 
residual traces of dharma (religious merit) etc. just like the revolution 
of a wheel due to momentum even after the actual impetus has been 
withdrawn. 2 * The VaiSesika upholds that the soul has to exhaust, by 
enjoyment, the stored merit ( dharma) and demerit ( adharma ) before 
it attains final emancipation on the removal of its nescience (ajiidna ). 2 
The Vedantin3 also admit the existence of embodied beings who are 
free from bondage ( jivanmukta ). The Buddhists too have to admit some 
interval between the dawning of truth and the attainment of emancipa¬ 
tion [nirvana). Vidyanandi now asks: 'How is that enjoyment of 
the fruits of the (operative and stored) karmans possible? Is it done 
(automatically) in due time? Or is it due to special effort?' 4 5 He who 
has realized the truth ( tattva-jhdna ) does not accept rebirth for the 
enjoyment of the residual karmans, and therefore he has to enjoy the 
karmans in that very life. And this implies capacity for special effort 
to enjoy the karmans before time. Otherwise there would be no 
emancipation in all times to come. The karmans which generally give 
fruits in different births are to be enjoyed in this very life, for it is 
unanimously admitted that one who has realized the truth does not 
take rebirth for the enjoyment of these karmans . This enjoyment of 
, fruits before due time presupposes an effort on the part of the soul, 
i And this effort is a type of caritra. The Yoga admits enjoyment 
of the accumulated karmans by a special kind of effort. That 
special effort is nothing but the practice of samadhi (meditation and 
ecstasy). Special powers are achieved by samadhi. By these powers, 
one creates a number of bodies and enjoys the fruits of the accumulated 
karmans by means of them.* The Naiyayika also admits the creation 
of a plurality of bodies ( kayavyuha ) for the enjoyment of the karman 
which is in course of fruition (prdrabdha ) for the sake of speedy attain- 

1 Cf. phalopabhogena sancitakarmanArh prak$ayah samyag-jnanasya muktyut- 

pattau sahakArf jn&na-matr&tmaka-moksakAraijav&dinam isto na punar anyo 
'sAdhftranah kascit— TSIV, p. 66. In this passage saficita should be interpreted 
as operative (prArabdha) karman. 

* Vide supra, p. ioo. * Vide supra, p. ua. 

4 sa ca phalopabhogo yathAkalam upakramaviAe?ad vA karmapaiii syAt 
—TSIV. p. 66. 

5 Cf. yasmAd upakrama-viAeslt karmapAih phalopabhogo yogino ’bhimatah 
sa satnAdhir eva tattvatab sambhivyate. sam&dhAv uttb&pita-dharma-janitayam 
rddhau nAnA-Aarlradi-nirmAnadvare^a sancita-karma-phaiinubhavasyo 's^atv&t 
— T£IV, p. 66. See also YD, IV. 4 with Bhdfya. 
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ment of emancipation (apavarga). 1 The Brahmasuira too admits that 
the prdrabdha-kannan is to be destroyed by enjoyment ( bhoga ). a It 
is thus admitted by all that the soul remains embodied for some time 
even after the realization of the truth ( tattva-jnana), and some of them 
also admit the efficacy of yoga or samadhi to enable one to enjoy the 
fruits of the karmans before the due time of their fruition. The 
continued embodiment of the soul even after the realization of the truth 
implies that there is yet some defect to eradicate. The Jainas maintain 
that this defect is to be eradicated by samyak-edritra consisting in the 
third and the fourth stages of iukladhyana / which corresponds to 
the final samadhi of the Sankhya-Yoga and the Nyaya-Vaisesika. We 
are thus led to admit mithya-edritra —consisting in non-abstinence 
[avirati], passions {ka$dya), spiritual inertia [pramada), and activity 
(yoga) —in addition to perverted cognition (mithya-jndna) as the condi¬ 
tion of worldly existence. 

If perverted cognition were the only condition of worldly existence 
there must occur final emancipation immediately on the attainment of 
complete and perfect knowledge. But as the soul continues with its 
embodied existence for some time even after the attainment of complete 
and perfect enlightenment, it has got to be admitted, as has been 
shown, that there was some other defect that did not disappear with 
the disappearance of the perverted cognition. This defect is the 
absence of the total stoppage of physical activities (technically known 
as yoga in Jaina philosophy). The perfect state is to be achieved by 
the perfection of all the three viz. predilection or attitude ( dariana ), 
knowledge (jnana ), and conduct (edritra). The perfect conduct is 
attained when all the activities cease and the soul attains final 
emancipation. Until then the bondage exists. Moreover, if the 
perverted cognition alone were the condition of the worldly existence, 
there would be no enlightened person to reveal the truth. Vidyanandi 
says: 'Those who maintain that perverted cognition ( viparyaya ) is 
the main cause of worldly existence (bhava) cannot (logically) postulate 
the existence of the enlightened one living in the world.’ 4 How can ono 
exist in the world when the condition of existence therein is not present? 
Viparyaya or the perverted cognition was the condition, and that 
condition is not present in the enlightened one. How can he then 
continue to exist in the world? If it is contended that on the attain¬ 
ment of complete and perfect knowledge there is only further non¬ 
origination of new perverted cognition while the past perverted 

1 See Bh&pya on NS. III. 2-19. MM PhanibhO$ana TarkavSgiSa’s Nydya- 
paricaya (2nd edition), p. 18. 

2 See BS. IV. I. 19. a Infra. Chap. V. Section II, last paragraph but three. 

4 maulo hetur bhavasyc ’sto yc$&ih tavad viparyayah 

tesim udbhdtabodhasya ghatatc na bhavasthitih.— TSIV, p. 72. 

JP—20 
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cognition due to past demerit still continues and so the existence in the 
world is not incompatible with the attainment of perfect knowledge, 
then it would follow that there yet exist defects (dosa) originating from 
the perverted cognition ( viparyaya ), unseen potency ( adrsla) originat¬ 
ing from the defects, birth ( janma ) originating from the unseen 
potency, and manifold suffering (duhkha) originating from birth. It 
is again a self-contradiction to say that the past perverted cognition 
exists and not its consequences such as defects, unseen potency, and 
the like, because why should the cause continue to exist and not 
produce its effect without anything to impede its natural function? 1 
There were both perverted cognition and its effects present in the past, 
and how can now there be only the perverted cognition and not its 
effects too? Of course, a cause can exist without its effects if any of 
the auxiliaries be absent or an obstructive factor be present to thwart 
its activities. But it is not true of those causes which are self-sufficient. 
Perverted cognition ( viparyaya) cannot be conceived to have existence 
without its effects making up the worldly existence because you cannot 
point to the absence of an auxiliary condition or the presence of an 
impediment which can suspend its activity. Perverted cognition and 
realization of the truth are incompatible and so cannot coexist even as 
darkness and light cannot coexist. There can be no perverted cogni¬ 
tion when there is realization of the truth. It, therefore, follows that 
the existence in the world even after the attainment of the knowledge 
of the truth is not due to the perverted cognition. There must be some 
other condition of it. Vidyanandi says that there are some who 
distinguish between two kinds of perverted cognition ( viparyaya ): 
(i) the original one possessed of the potency of producing predilection 
for the untrue, attachment (rdga) etc., and (2) the last or dying one 
that is devoid of such potency.* The original perverted cognition 
produces defects ( dosa ) of the nature of predilection or inclination for 
the untrue. Defects produce demerit ( adharma ). Demerit produces 
birth (janma) which again is responsible for the worldly existence 
(samsdra) fraught with miseries. The last or the dying perverted 
cognition, however, is impotent and cannot be the condition of worldly 
existence. Vidyanandi asserts that this position is not different from 
that of the Jainas. The upholders of this position have to admit three¬ 
fold conditions of the worldly existence (bhava ). 3 Perverted cognition 

1 Cf. samutpanna-tattva-jiianasya ’pi aie^ato anagataviparyayasya. ’ nut pat- 
tir na punah pUrvabkavopattasya pflrvadharma-nibandhanasya, tato 'sya bhava - 
sthitir ghatata eve 'ti sambhavanaySm . . . tatsthiter eva pramanatah siddhch— 
TSIV, p. 72. 

a Cf. v ita thigraha - ra gadi-prid u rbhavana-£aktibh ft 

maulo viparyayo na 'ntya iti kecit prapedire— TSIV. p. 72. 

s Cf. tesim prasiddha era 'yam bhavahetus trayatmakah 

Sakti-tray&tmatilp&ye bhavahetutvahinitah— TSIV, p. 72. 
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(viparyaya ), in this view, means what is possessed of the potency of 
producing perverted predilection ( mithyabhiniveia ), attachment (raga) 
etc., and is the condition of worldly existence. This, when analysed, 
turns out to be the threefold condition of the nature of wrong attitude 
( mithyd-darsana ), wrong cognition ( mithya-jhdna ) and wrong conduct 
(mithya-edritra); because the potency of perverted predilection is 
nothing but the wrong attitude, the perverted cognition itself—being an 
untrue cognition—is wrong cognition, and the potency for producing 
attachment (raga) etc. is wrong conduct. 1 It is thus maintained by the 
Jainas that all these three—wrong attitude, wrong cognition and wrong 
conduct—should be regarded as the condition of worldly existence. 
And the condition of worldly existence being threefold, the condition 
of emancipation also should be regarded as threefold. 3 Vidyanandi 
says that the threefold conditions of the worldly existence, such as 
wrong attitude (mithyd-darsana), and the like, require threefold anti¬ 
dotes such as right attitude (samyag-dartana) and the like for their 
cessation. Or, in other words, the unitary condition of worldly 
existence, having threefold potencies, requires for its annihilation 
another unitary condition consisting of threefold counter-potencies. 3 

We have now stated the Jaina conception of the threefold cause of 
bondage and its threefold antidote. We also recorded the objections 
of the Jaina against those who maintain a unitary principle as the cause 
of bondage. Now let us see how far the metaphysical position of 
those who regard nescience (ajhdna) alone as the cause of bondage is 
consistent with their conception of nescience. Let us begin with the 
Sankhya-Yoga. 


X 

CRITICISM OF THE SAMKHYA-YOGA CONCEPTION 
OF AVIDYA 

In the Sankhya-Yoga school the relation between the world 
process and the purusa is not a very concrete one. The world process 
somehow belongs to the purusa who enjoys it though keeping quite 

1 ya eva viparyayo mithyAbhiniveia-ragadyutpadana-Saktih sa eva bhavahe- 
tur nfl. nya iti vadatArfi prasiddho mithyA-dargana-jhana-cAritrAtmako bhavahe- 
tuh, mithyfi.-'bhinivci 5 a£akter eva mithya-darSanatvftt, mithyArtha-grahanasya 
svayam viparyayasya mithya-jfi 5 .natvat, ragadi-priidurbhHvana-samarthyasya 
mithy&caritratvat— I bid. 

a Cf. tadvipaksasya nirv&na-kAranasya trayatmata— TilV, p. 74. 

* mithya-darsanadlnam bhavahctfin&m trayanam pmmAnatah sthitanfuh 
nivfttih pratipaksabhutuni samyag-darsanadlni triijy apeksate, anyatamapayc 
tadanupapatteh ; sakti-trayiitmakasya va bhavahetor ekasya vinivartanarii prati- 
paksabhuta-iiaktitrayatmakam ckam antarena no ‘papadynta iti yukta Sutra- 
kArasya trayAtmaka-moksa-mftrgopade^ani— TSIV, p. 74. 
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unaffected by and aloof from it. The school does not attempt at defining 
the relation between the world process and the purusa. Somehow the 
purusa appears to have become one with the prakrti and to enjoy it. 
Everything, good or bad, belongs to the prakrti, and the purusa is there 
only as an indifferent onlooker. The process is conceived as evolving 
for the interests of the purusa, but there is hardly any serious attempt 
made at showing how the prakrti establishes its contact with the purusa 
or, alternatively, how purusa identifies itself with the prakrti. Avidyd 
or nescience is held as the cementing bond between the two. Here 
again it is left unexplained how avidyd, which belongs exclusively to 
the prakrti, can get the purusa involved in the process. In the ultimate 
analysis, avidyd is an indefinable impetus that creates motion in the 
prakrti to evolve itself in endless processes for the purpose of the 
purusa. Neither the purusa knows how his interests are being fulfilled 
by these processes, nor does the prakrti move with the prevision of a 
well-defined plan. The world is an ordered unfolding with definite 
designs. But the order and the design is a work of the prakrti which 
has neither vision nor any interest of its own. The Sankhya-Yoga fails 
to account for the ordered movement of prakrti. The purusa does 
not direct the prakrti and so the order and the design cannot be held 
to have come from him. It is a wonder how the movements of the 
prakrti are coordinated with the interests of the purusa. The relation 
between the purusa and the prakrti is only a make-believe. It is only 
an appearance. Avidyd is conceived as a link between the two which 
can never be linked—a bridge between the two which can never be 
bridged. It is a principle which keeps the prakrti in motion with the 
purusa as its witness. The purusa appears as involved without being 
really so. 1 It ever remains as it is. It is the prakrti that knows, 
thinks, and wills under the influence of avidyd and it is again the prakrti 
itself that retires to the state of eternal motionlessness by destroying 
the seed of avidyd. If the Sankhya-Yoga gives any importance to the 
purusa as a partner in the world drama, it does so only to give a 
semblance of reality to the universally accepted fact of bondage of the 
soul. The whole speculation loses its meaning’ if the fact of bondage 
is not admitted. But the fundamental hypothesis of the Sankhya- 
Yoga system does not warrant the acceptance of bondage for the 
Purusa. And consequently it becomes impossible for the system to 
account for the constant urge for emancipation and the means prescribed 
for the fulfilment of that urge. The Yoga prescribes yogic practices 
and the Sankhya lays stress on the knowledge of the truth. But is not 
all this in vain in view of the fact that the purusa, in reality, always 
remains out of the world? Is there any need or justification for 

1 Cf. tasman na badhy&tc ni ’pi mucyate ni 'pi sarhsarati kaicit 
samsarati badhyatc mucyate ca n 9 n& 4 ray& prakrtih.— SKd, 62. 
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earnest striving for the release of the prakrti which is only an un¬ 
conscious instrument of fulfilment of the interests of the purusa ? 
Moreover, the prakrti remains as it is with reference to other purusas 
even after it is released with reference to a particular purusa. What 
then is the meaning of emancipation for the prakrti ? It is a self- 
contradiction to say that the prakrti is emancipated with reference to 
a particular purusa while it remains in bondage with reference to all 
others. There is, again, no ground for maintaining that there are as 
many prakrtis as there are purusas. 

There are of course some adherents of Saiikhya who believe in the 
multiplicity of prakrtis. each assigned to each purusa . But though it 
effects an improvement in the sense that the emancipation of one purusa 
does not involve the retirement of prakrti from cosmic activity and thus 
the continuity of the world process is not snapped asunder, yet it leads 
to unnecessary complexity. In the first place, the postulation of a 
number of prakrtis is itself a cumbrous hypothesis and the postulation 
of one prakrti answers the requirements of the law of parsimony. In 
the second place, the plurality of the prakrtis cannot be supposed to 
remain unrelated inter se as that would rob the objective world of every 
claim to independence. The main ground for believing in the objective 
independence of the material world is that it is public property to which 
all the purusas have the same or similar relationship. In the third 
place, if a common objective cosmic principle were posited to 
comprehend all these microcosmic worlds within its sweep, the objec¬ 
tions urged against the unitary prakrti as the cosmic prius would 
remain unanswered. In the fourth place, the postulation of the 

plurality of the prakrtis will only be a restatement of the atomic 

pluralism of the Nyaya-Vaiicsika school which the Sankhya system is 
supposed to transcend by the postulation of a unitary cosmic principle. 
Though Vijnanabhiksu has sought to reduce one prakrti to a plurality 
of atoms, it cannot be regarded as the orthodox representation of 
Sankhya ontology. All the arguments showing the unity of the nature 
of material, that is, unspiritual things as partaking of threefold 
character will be reduced to futility. The argument for the repudia¬ 
tion of atomic pluralism that infinite mass cannot be produced out of 
infinitesimal atoms and that the material cause must be greater than the 
product in magnitude will lose all meaning if the unitary prakrti were 

nothing but a congeries of atomic units each independent of and 

isolated from the other. Fifthly, the explanation of creation as evolu¬ 
tion as opposed to conglomeration of units which is the position of the 
Va&esika will have no force and cogency if the world could be deduced 
from a plurality. Lastly, the question would arise whether the infinite 
prakrtis are ubiquitous and infinite in magnitude or not. If each 
prakrti be ubiquitous and all-pervading, it is difficult to conceive how 
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one prakrti can coexist with other prakrtis without clash and collision. 
11, on the other hand, they are regarded as atomic in magnitude, then 
the theory of satkaryavada which affirms the pre-existence of the effect 
and denies the possibility of the emergence of an unprecedented fact 
will have no raison d'etre since it will have to be admitted that a big 
thing can be produced out of small things. The Sankhya has regarded 
this as an impossibility as the emergence of a bigger magnitude will 
presuppose the annihil ation of smaller magnitude. So the postulation 
of an infinite plurality of prakrtis apart from the natural objection due 
to its cumbrousness is incompatible with the basic postulates of the 
Sankhya metaphysics. 

There are other technical difficulties in the Sankhya-Yoga view. 
Avidya is regarded as the condition of bondage. Bondage lasts as long 
as the avidya lasts. Bondage is destroyed when the avidya is 
destroyed. And the avidya can be destroyed only when the knowledge 
of the truth dawns. The knowledge of the truth thus is the cause of 
emancipation. The Safikhya-Yoga holds that this knowledge also is 
absent after emancipation. But is it logically sound to hold that the 
condition of emancipation should disappear on the attainment of 
emancipation? Driven to desperation the Sankhya-Yoga holds that 
the disappearance of the final knowledge of the truth is the condition of 
emancipation. But then another difficulty crops up. If disappearance 
of the knowledge of the truth is the condition of emancipation, should 
it not then be admitted that even the knowledge of the truth is not 
efficient enough to bring about the emancipation? What then is the 
difference between ignorance ( ajiidna ) and knowledge ( jndtta ) with 
reference to emancipation? Is not knowledge as much inefficient as 
ignorance as a means to emancipation? Is not knowledge itself a state 
of prakrti in bondage? The Sankhya-Yoga cannot logically maintain 
that ignorance alone is the condition of worldly existence. Ignorance, 
knowledge, and everything else are all states of the prakrti in bondage. 
None of them can be regarded as the non-condition of worldly existence. 
Emancipation, in the ultimate analysis, turns out to be an automatic 
eternal quiescence of prakrti. And we have stated the difficulties 
about this quiescence even. The prakrti, somehow related to purusa, 
is the bondage of existence. Cessation of all relation with the purusa 
is emancipation. Viewed from the side of the purusa, emancipation 
consists in purusa existing in its own nature. From the side of prakrti , 
emancipation consists in prakrti in its state of eternal equilibrium. 
Prakrti and purusa attain this state when the seed of avidya is com¬ 
pletely destroyed. The purusa takes interest in the prakrti so long as 
there is avidya. Prakrti destroys avidya and becomes enlightened by 
its own efforts. The Safikhya-Yoga does not define the function of the 
purusa in the attainment of final enlightenment. Purusa is inactive 
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consciousness intclligizing the prakrti. Final enlightenment is a state 
of the prakrti comprehending the truth of the separate identity of 
Purusa from itself. On the comprehension of this truth, the prakrti 
can no more keep the purusa interested in itself, and consequently 
stops its processes and retires into the background. The function of 
the purusa is simply to intelligize and to this extent he is responsible 
for emancipation. Intelligizing, however, does not mean any effort on 
the part of the purusa . It is automatically effected by the peculiar 
relation which the avidya establishes between the purusa and the 
prakrti. If the purusa is responsible for anything in the drama, it is 
this element of intelligizing. We can also ascribe the coordination of 
the movements of the prakrti with the interests of the purusa to this 
element of intclligizing. But we do not find any clear statement of 
such a conception in the Sankhya-Yoga system. The principle of 
purusa hangs very loose on the system. Although this purusa is of 
the nature of consciousness, the functions of knowing, thinking and 
walling do not belong to him. The Sankhya-Yoga system intended to 
preserve the immutable character of the purusa by keeping him free 
from all functions whatsoever. But it did so at the cost of a number 
of other difficulties. Acarya Hemacandra has summed up some of the 
w r eak points of the Sankhya-Yoga as follow's: ‘Consciousness does not 
know the objects, the buddhi is unconscious. Space and the like 
evolve out of the subtle elements of sound and the like. Bondage and 
emancipation do not belong to the purusa. And what else self- 
contradictory has not been composed by the stupid (Sankhyas).' 1 
Referring to the non-knowing nature of the purusa, Vidyanandi says: 
‘If purusa is of the nature of non-knowledge, how could Kapila be the 
instructor (of the truth), even like one in deep sleep. The prakrti also 
being unconscious, like a jar, cannot do the function of instruction.’ 2 
How can consciousness ( citi ) be without knowledge ( jnana) and the 
knowing buddhi without consciousness? How can the purusa enjoy 
the prakrti if he is absolutely immutable? Haribhadra refers to the 
following explanation of Vindhyavasin and Asuri the famous exponents 
of the Sankhya school: 'The purusa, himself remaining immutable, 
makes the unconscious mind assume its own form because of the 
proximity, even as a reflection makes a crystal (assume its owm form). 
The enjoyment of the purusa is said to consist in such transformation 
of the distinct principle of buddhi, just like the appearance of the 


* cid arthaiQnyft. ca jada. ca buddhih 
sabduditanniatrajam ambairadi 
na bandhamok$au purusasya ce ’ ti 
kiyaj jadair na grathitam virodhi.— AYV, 15. 

2 yady ajnftna-svabhilvah syat Kapilo no ‘padesakrt 
su$uptavat pradhanam va 'cetanatv&d ghatadivat.— T&IV. p. 18. 
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image of the moon in the transparent water' 1 and records this criticism: 
‘In view of the formlessness (of the purusa), even the appearance of 
his image is not possible. Moreover, if it is conceded that the purusa 
is imaged in the buddhi, this concession should be extended to the 
emancipated purusas also. Enjoyment, therefore, is never possible. 
Nor is it improper to maintain that the emancipated ones should also 
be imaged, because they have the same nature (as they had before 
emancipation, since they are immutable). Again, if it were (conceded) 
that there is difference in their nature, it would necessarily follow that 
there was change. Moreover, if the purusa is absolutely different from 
the body, there would nowhere be any occasion for (the sins of) 
killing and the like. In the absence of (the sins of) killing and the 
like, there would be no bondage, good or bad, owing to the lack of its 
cause. In the absence of bondage, there would be no worldly existence 
or emancipation of the purusa. In the absence of emancipation all 
(efforts) such as vows and the like would be useless.'* We have 
thoroughly discussed the problem of reflection of purusa in the buddhi 
while stating the Yoga conception of avidya 3 and shall not repeat it 
again. The serious objection against the doctrine of reflection has been 
recorded by Haribhadra. How can a formless principle reflect itself? 
Nor can the Sarikhya-Yoga avoid the criticism by saying that the 
conception of reflection is only for the sake of easy understanding and 
popular illustration, or in other words, only a metaphorical way of 
stating the fact. Because in that case the world process will turn out 
to be a magical show devoid of any essence. Either the purusa must 
have some concrete relation with the prakrti or the whole evolution of 
the prakrti should be condemned as an illusory nothing. There must 
be some difference between the emancipated and the unemancipatcd. 
But if the purusa be absolutely immutable and unchanging, there can 
be no scope for difference of states. If emancipation itself be only an 
appearance there is absolutely no meaning in spiritual endeavours. 
The Sankhya-Yoga attempts at explaining away the difficulty of the 

1 puruso ’vikrtatmai 'va svanirbhasam acctanam 
manah karoti s&nnidhyad upadhih spbatikam yatha. 
vibhaktedrkparinatau huddhau bhogo ‘sya kathyatc 
pratibimbodayah svaccho yatha candramaso 'mbhasi. 

— •SVS, 221-2 with Svopajna Commentary. 

- pratibimbodayo 'py asya na ’murtatvena yujyate 
mukt&ir atiprasaAgac ca na vai bhogah Icad&cana. 
na ca pGrvasvabliavatvat sa mukt&n&m asahgatah 
svabh&vftntarabh&vc ca parindmo 'nivaritah. 
dehat pfthaktva ev2L 'sya na ca himsddayah kvacit 
tadabbftve ‘nimittatvat katham bandhah iubhSiubhab- 
bandh&d fte na saiitsaro rouktir vi ’syo 'papadyate 
yamftdi tadabhave ca sarvam eva hy aparthakam.—^k’S, 223-6. 

3 Vide supra, pp. 85-9. 
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relation of purusa and prakrti may appear as high and lofty philosophy 
to those who are fond of metaphysical speculations, but they have 
little fascination for the Jaina philosopher who is a staunch realist and 
has a deep conviction about the reality of his own experience. The 
Jaina philosopher believes in concrete relation between the soul and 
the body. And Haribhadra is even reluctant to believe that the great 
sage Kapila could have propounded that bondage and emancipation 
belong to prakrti and not to the purusa. Haribhadra says: ‘ The 
ancient sages have declared emancipation of the purusa in the Tantra .’ 1 
Then stating that the Jaina conception of purusa and his relation with 
karma-prakrti (karmic matter) is not liable to censure, he says: ‘For 
this reason the (Sahkhya) doctrine of prakrti also should be accepted 
as true, and also because it has been propounded by Kapila who 
was a great sage of godly character.’ 2 Haribhadra means to assert 
that the original doctrine of Kapila was not different from that of the 
Jainas. The Sahkhya-Yoga conception of the condition of emancipa¬ 
tion has been reinterpreted by Vidyanandi. Asamprajndta-samddhi 
(state of concentration in which self is intuited as it is, free from 
conceptual constructions) is the ultimate condition of emancipation. 
The purusa exists in its own state in this samadhi. ‘This samadhi', 
says Vidyanandi, 'which consists in the existence of the purusa in its 
own state and is the condition of the final emancipation is nothing else 
than the threefold jewels— samyag-jhdna (right knowledge) being the 
nature of the purusa, tattvdrthairaddhdna (predilection or love for the 
truth) being the necessary concomitant of it, and the absolute 
indifference (of the purusa) being the parama-edritra (consummate 
conduct).' 3 And consequently the nature of Sankhya avidyd is also to 
be interpreted as identical with mithya-dartana (perverted attitude), 
mithyd-jnana (perverted knowledge) and mithya-edritra (perverted 
conduct). 

These are in brief the logical difficulties and implications of the 
Sankhya-Yoga system. Let us now estimate the value of the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika conception of avidyd. 


1 purujasyo ’dit& muktir iti Tantre cirantanaih.—SKS. 231. 

3 ovarii prakrtiv&do ’pi vijneyah satya eva hi 
Kapiloktatvatai cai ’va divyo hi sa mahamuni^.— SVS. 237. 

3 yad api dra^tur Atmanah svarOpe ’vasthanath dhyanam paramamukti- 
nibandhanam tad api na ratnatray&tmakatSm vyabhicarati samyag-jnanasya 
puihrCLpatvit, tasya tattv 4 rtha-$niddh<ina 3 ahacaritatvfl.t. paramaud&slnyasya ca 
pararaa-c&ritratv&t— TSIV, p. 18. 

JP—21 
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« XI 

CRITICISM OF THE NYAYA-VAISESIKA CONCEPTION 
OF AVIDYA 

The Nyaya-Vai^esika conception of avidyd also is vitiated by a 
number of defects. Knowledge is only a transient quality of the soul, 
produced by soul-mind contact. Emancipation means permanent 
destruction of the specific qualities of the soul such as knowledge 
ibuddhx), pleasure (swfcAa), pain (duhkha), will ( icchd ) and the like. 1 
Wrong cognition ( mithyd-jndna ) of the twelvefold objects {prameya) is 
the condition of worldly existence and the right knowledge of them 
leads to emancipation.* In emancipation, however, there is neither 
wrong cognition nor right knowledge. Right knowledge destroys 
wrong cognition and disappears itself, being as much a transient quality 
of the soul as the wrong cognition. The worldly existence lasts so long 
as there is the delusion of the indentity of the soul with the body, 
sense-organs and the like, and comes to an end when the true nature 
of the body, the sense-organs etc. is comprehended and the soul loses 
attachment to them due to the knowledge of its separate identity from 
the things of the world. 3 Wrong cognition causes attachment to the 
world while right knowledge removes it. Wrong cognition degrades the 
soul to the status of matter, while the right knowledge reinstates it in its 
own status. But now the difficulty is: How can a passing quality 
bring about such momentous result? If knowledge is only a transient 
quality quite separate and distinct from the soul, is it reasonable to 
maintain that it is the condition of emancipation? Properly speaking, 
knowledge has very little to do with the nature of the soul. In spite 
of the fact that the Nyaya-VaUesika regards the qualities of knowledge, 
pleasure, pain etc. as exclusively the properties of a soul, it cannot be 
said that these qualities constitute the nature of the soul. How can 
what is alienable constitute the nature? What remains if the nature is 
alienated? Knowledge is not the nature of the soul, because it is 
alienable from the soul. Wrong cognition and true knowledge qua 
qualities of the soul have the same status. The latter supersedes the 
former, and disappears itself when the soul gives up its relation with 
body and mind and attains emancipation. It is difficult to conceive 

1 Vide supra, p. 112. 

* Cf. 4tma-£artre-’ndiiy&-'rthA-buddhi-manah-pravrtti-do$a-pretyabhava-phala- 
dubkha-'ptivarg&s tu prameyam (A IS, I. 1. 9). Vatsyayana, commenting on this 
sQtra, says: asty anyad api dravya-guna-karma-sam«Lnya-v:£e$a-samav&yah 
prameyarh tad bhedena ca 'parisahkhyeyam. asva tu tattva-jn&nftd apavargo 
rnithyi-jnanAt samsara ity ata etad upadiftaii vilcsena iti. 

* Vide supra, p. 106. 
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how these qualities can be responsible for change of nature. If 
bondage and emancipation are real facts, it must be conceded that the 
soul undergoes change of nature. And the qualities of wrong cognition 
and true knowledge, being not the constituents of nature, cannot be 
held responsible for the change of nature. If there is real difference 
between the states of worldly existence and emancipation it must be 
conceded that the nature of the soul in bondage is different from the 
nature of the soul which has attained emancipation. But what are the 
factors that are responsible for this change? The Nyaya-VaiSesika 
answer is that in the state of worldly existence the soul has the specific 
qualities of knowledge, pleasure etc. while in the state of emancipation 
it has none of these qualities. But is it a proper explanation? The 
qualities, as we have stated above, cannot be regarded as constituting 
the nature of the soul, and as such it is improper to regard their 
absence alone as change of nature. The Nyaya-Vaiscsika makes 
capital out of its conception of the relation of inherence ( samavaya ). 
The qualities are related to the substance in the relation of inherence. 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika fights shy of admitting the qualities as forming 
the nature of the substance, and as a result indulges in the conception 
of inherence which is obviously only a device to avoid the difficulties 
and not a solution proper of the problem. The doctrine of inherence 
involves a number of serious difficulties. If a quality is absolutely 
different from its substance, it is not logical to say that it belongs to 
the substance. Inherence cannot be considered as the link between the 
two, because it is not given in experience. Do we cognize inherence 
as separate and distinct from the quality and the substance? Suppos¬ 
ing that the inherence is given in experience and also supposing that a 
quality inheres in the substance in the relation of inherence, one would 
naturally ask: In what relation does this inherence subsist in the 
substance? If the inherence is regarded as subsisting in the relation of 
another inherence then there will obviously be regressus ad infinitum 
and the quality will ever remain unrelated to the substance. It is, 
again, not logical to maintain that the relation of inherence between 
the inherence and the substance is only a make-believe and not a real 
one. Acarya Hemacandra states some of the defects of the doctrine of 
inherence in the following way: ‘There cannot be the relation of 
dharma (adjunct) and dharmin (substantive) between two things if 
there is absolute difference between them. Nor can (the relation) 
subsist by means of inherence because the trio (of dharma, dharmin 
and inherence) is not perceived. (If on the basis of the experience 
‘A dharma subsists in a dharmin' it is admitted that there subsists the 
relation of inherence between them, then this also must be conceded 
that) there is the experience of 'It is here' even with reference to the 
_ inherence. (But the opponent cannot concede this in view of the 
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inevitable contingency of regressus ad infinitum). Nor can the 
difference (between one inherence and another) be only a metaphorical 
one. There is, moreover, contradiction of the popular usages (such as 
‘There are threads in a cloth’ and the like which do not recognize 
inherence).' 1 This doctrine of inherence furthermore leads the Nyaya- 
Vateesika to a number of other absurd conceptions. A universal 
( samdnya ) cannot inhere in another universal, nor can it inhere in the 
ultimate particulars ( visesas ) nor again in an inherence. Accordingly, 
the Nyaya-Vai£esika holds that existence (saritf), being a universal, 
docs not belong to the categories of universal, particulars, and 
inherence. It exclusively belongs to the other categories of substance 
(dravya ), qualities (guna) and actions ( karman ). a Besides this, it is 
held that knowledge and pleasure, being as much the qualities inhering 
in a soul as wrong cognition ( ajiidna ), pain (duhkha) and the like do 
not belong to the soul on the attainment of emancipation. How can 
the transient qualities which are quite distinct and separate from the 
soul belong to it when it is free from all defiling attributes? Knowledge 
and joy do not arise in the emancipated soul because there is no soul- 
mind contact. Vatsyayana maintains that even as the poisoned sweets 
are unacceptable, exactly so the joy, invariably being mixed up with 
pain, is unacceptable. 3 He has to condemn all joy as mixed with pain 
perhaps in order to explain away the impossibility of the existence of 
joy in emancipation. Acarya Hemacandra sums up these defects when 
he says: ‘Even of the existents, only some have existence. Conscious¬ 
ness is only adventitious and absolutely different from the soul. 
Emancipation is not attended with knowledge and bliss. The heretics 
have composed excellent system indeed!’ 4 The main objection of the 
Jainas is against the absolutistic attitude. Knowledge, joy etc. cannot 
be absolutely distinct from the soul. They constitute the nature of the 

> na dharma-dharmitvain ativa bhede 
vrttya 'sti con na tritayarii cakasti 
ihc 'dam ity asti matis ca vrttau 
na gaunabkedo 'pi ca lokabadhak.— AYV, 7. 

S*c also Syddvddamanjari on it. Foi detailed criticism of samav&ya 
see PKM. pp. 609-623 : SVR, pp. 965-970. 

- Cf. sad anityam dravyavat klryarh kftranarii samanya-viie^avad iti dravya- 
guna-karmanam aviiesah— VS, I. x. 8. Also cf. VS, I. 2. 7. See also PB, 
p. 121: dravyadlnarh trayanim api satt&sambandhah .... 

3 Cf. i&ntah khalv ayam sarva-viprayogah, sarvoparamo 'pavargah. bahu 
ca krcchrarii ghoram papakam lupyata iti katham buddhiman sarvadukkhoc- 
chedam sarva-du^khasaihvidam apavargam na rocayed iti. tad yathi, madhu* 
visasarnprktannam anadeyam iti, evam sukharn duhkhftrwsaktarn anadeyam iti 
— Bhdsya, NS. I. x. 2. See also Bhdsya, NS, I. 1. 22. 

4 satam api sy4t kvacid eva satta . 
caitanyam aupAdhikam itmano 'anyat 
na samvidlnandamayl ca muktih 
susQtram asutritam atvadTyaih.— AYV, 8. 
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soul. The Jainas admit that they arc ever changing and renewing in 
the state of worldly existence. But that does not mean that the soul 
can remain without them at any time. According to the Jainas, a 
quality cannot belong to the substance without becoming its nature and 
being. Change of quality does not mean destruction of nature. An 
entity preserves its nature through change. The qualities also preserve 
their identities through their ever changing modes. The relation 
between the substance and its qualities is one of identity-cum-difference. 
The clement of identity explains the experience of persistence while the 
element of difference explains the experience of change. The Jainas 
thus avoid the difficulty of the status of knowledge and wrong cognition 
in the making up of the nature of the soul. Knowledge constitutes 
the nature of the soul while wrong cognition is only a transient mode 
of it. Wrong cognition (ajndna) passes away when right knowledge 
( samyag-jnana ) dawns. But right knowledge docs never pass away, 
being the nature of the soul. 

Consciousness is the very essence of the self, and is integral to it. 
Though change is integral and inherent in whatever is existent and as 
such the self also must be perpetually changing, the change in the 
emancipated state docs not connote absolute diversity in such a way 
as change from consciousness to un-consciousness. In fact, conscious¬ 
ness is the very stuff and texture of the self and is never liable to 
lapse. Even in the state of bondage there is not a single moment in 
which the self ceases to be conscious. Bondage only means, according 
to the Jainas, the limitation of consciousness to what comes through 
the channel of the senses. The infinite possibility of the expansion of 
consciousness is always there. It is only the mind and the body and 
the senses which shut up the self within a prison, and infinite intuition 
and knowledge arc not allowed to materialize, not because conscious¬ 
ness in bondage is incapable of this consummation but because the 
embodiment serves to intercept the world of reality from the self. The 
Jainas accordingly do not believe that knowledge is produced by the 
good offices of the senses, but that it is innate in it. The senses rather 
arc the handicaps than instruments. Ignorance and delusion are not 
innate but induced by the karmic forces. But whatever be the 
magnitude and intensity of these obstructive veils, they never succeed 
in extinguishing the eternal light of consciousness of the self. In 
emancipation, the self and its consciousness which are inseparable 
though not interchangeable, are released from these barriers and there¬ 
fore can function over the whole range of reality. This is called 
omniscience. What has been said of the cognitive aspect of the self 
can be affirmed with equal emphasis of the other aspects and powers 
such as bliss and energy. The self is possessed of infinite energy and 
bliss as a matter of inalienable right. It is the karmic obstructions 
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which kept them suppressed. With the disappearance of these external 
forces, the self recovers its infinite capacity and bliss. The Jaina, 
however, does not assert that the limitations of bondage are illusory. 
They are real facts. But they can be overcome and transcended in 
emancipation. The changes are real changes. The apprehension of 
the Sankhya that the possibility of change of the self might spell total 
subversion of consciousness by unconsciousness is regarded by the 
Jainas as baseless. Change is always limited in scope. Even the 
Sankhya has to admit that although prakrti is subject to perpetual 
change it docs not change from existence to non-cxistcnce because that 
would be tantamount to denial of change. Change is possible only if 
there be continuity behind it. So an existent is never found to be so 
changed as to become a non-existent fiction. Likewise, the self can 
never change into a totally unconscious entity because consciousness is 
as inalienable a characteristic of the self as existence is affirmed to be 
of matter. It is a question of fact as to what is to be regarded as the 
inalienable essence of an entity, and what is to be regarded as an 
evanescent character. So the self, though in perpetual change, can 
never become not-self. Change is integral to it no doubt, but so also 
are its existence and consciousness and bliss. It may be asked ‘Does 
the self change after emancipation?' The Jaina will answer 'Yes, it 
does.’ But as there is no external interfering agent the change is 
always homogeneous. It may be regarded as an incessant renewal of 
its perfected being. But as renewal presupposes continuity, there is 
no lapse from consciousness, existence, bliss and power. 

Let us now consider the technical difficulties in the Nyaya- 
Vaiiesika conception of avidyd. 

The Nyaya-VaiSesika, like the Sankhya-Yoga, regards wrong 
cognition (ajhdna) as the cause of bondage. There is emancipation 
when the wrong cognition is destroyed.. But how can the wrong 
cognition be destroyed in view of the infinitefoldncss of the things to 
be known (jiieya) ? Vatsyayana himself admits the impossibility of 
knowing all the objects when he says: ‘The knowledge of truth 
(lattva-jhdna) does not arise with reference to all the objects severally, 
inasmuch as the objects are infinite. Nor does it arise with reference 
to some objects (at random), because then delusion (moha) would still 
exist with reference to those objects that have not been comprehended 
(by the knowledge) and so there will be the undesirable consequence 
of existence of the residuum of delusion ; and also because it is not 
possible that the knowledge (tattva-jhdna) with reference to something 
should remove the delusion with reference to something else. Wrong 
cognition ( mithyajhdna ) indeed is delusion (moha). It is not simply 
the absence of the knowledge of truth (tattvajhdnd). And that object, 
the wrong cognition about which is the seed of worldly existence, is to 
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be known in its true nature . n The nature of the body, the sense- 
organs, and the like alone is to be known in order to destroy the 
attachment to them. Emancipation is attained when the delusion 
about these things is gone and freedom from the defects (dosa) is 
achieved.* Now the difficulty is if wrong cognition (ajndna) is the 
condition of bondage how is it that the knowledge of a limited number 
of things is efficient enough to destroy the bondage in spite of the 
existence of wrong cognition about so many other things? Wrong 
cognition cannot be totally removed because the objects of cognition 
arc infinite. And how can there be emancipation if there is the least 
of wrong cognition? Wrong cognition is invariably and necessarily 
accompanied with bondage, and there cannot be total destruction of 
wrong cognition unless omniscience is achieved. Omniscience, how¬ 
ever, cannot be achieved unless all the objects are known. In other 
words, if wrong cognition is the invariable, necessary and uncondi¬ 
tional cause of bondage, there can never be emancipation because 
there can never be omniscience, and without omniscience the bondage 
cannot be destroyed. The Nyaya-Vai&sika believes in wrong cognition 
as the invariable cause of bondage and at the same time does not 
regard omniscience as the prc-rcquisitc of emancipation. This is 
responsible for the difficulty of emancipation. Samantabhadra has put 
this logical difficulty in an aphoristic and pregnant language as follows: 
'If bondage is the necessary concomitant of ignorance ( ajndna ) there 
cannot be a being free from bondage because of the infiniteness of the 
objects (to be known). If the knowledge of a few objects is responsible 
for freedom (from bondage), the vast amount of ignorance (about other 
objects) is responsible for the reverse.' 5 The Nyaya-Vaiiesika position 
is not consistent enough with its original proposition. If ignorance or 
wrong cognition is held as the necessary, invariable and unconditional 
cause of bondage, it is of necessity to be granted that omniscience is 
achieved before the bondage is destroyed. But the Nyaya-Vaiiesika 
does not admit that omniscience is necessary for emancipation. The 
Jainas, on the other hand, do not regard wrong cognition ( ajndna) 
alone as the necessary and unconditional cause of bondage. Samanta¬ 
bhadra says: 'Wrong cognition accompanied with delusion ( moha ) is 
the cause of bondage. From wrong cognition devoid of delusion, there 

1 na tavad ekaikatra yavadvisayam utpadyate jney&n&m iaantyftt. na 
'pi kvacid utpadyate, yatra no 'tpadyatc tatr& 'nivrtto moha iti mohaic$a- 
prasartgah, na c& ‘nyavisayena tattvajriineni ’nyavi^ayo mohab Aakyah prati- 
seddhum iti. mithy&jn&naih vai khalu moho na tattvajfifinasyS. ’nutp&ttimatram 
tac ca mithyajnanarii yatra visaye pravartamAnam samsAra-bljam bhavati sa 
visayas tattvato jneya iti— Bltdfya. NS. IV. 2. 1. 

* For detailed information vide supra, pp. 106-7. 

3 ajn&n&c cct dhruvo bandho jneyanantyJLn na kcvall 
jnanastokad vimok?aS ced ajn&n&d hahuto ‘nyathA.— Aptamimdmsd. 96. 
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is not bondage ( bandha ). There can be emancipation from knowledge 
about a few objects, provided it is devoid of delusion (moha ).’ 1 
Bondage depends upon delusion. If there is delusion, there is bondage. 
If there is no delusion, there is no bondage. Here delusion ( moha) 
means the deluding ( mohanxya ) karman 3 and not wrong cognition. On 
the destruction of this deluding karman, bandha (bondage)- 1 is no 
more possible and omniscience necessarily dawns. The Jainas do not 
give much importance to knowledge in the attainment of freedom from 
bondage. The soul is to be purified of the mohanxya (deluding) 
karman, that is, of the karmans that defile and vitiate the attitude and 
the conduct of the soul. If this purity is attained, knowledge naturally 
dawns. Knowledge is the nature of the soul, and as such cannot but 
dawn when the soul is made absolutely clean of the karmans that 
obstructed the perfect expression of vision and conduct. 

We have given a faithful representation of the Jaina's criticism of 
the Naiyayika's conception of emancipation and the means of its 
attainment. In fairness to the Naiyayikas, it must be admitted that 
they have been fully cognizant of the necessity of moral purification 
and tlie purgation of all evil dispositions and volitional tendencies 
which characterize the impure and imperfect life in bondage. The 
Naiyayikas have, however, laid emphasis upon the supreme efficacy 
of correct knowledge of reality for the achievement of this objective. 
They think and assert that with the dawn of the knowledge of the 
true nature of the self, all our volitional perversities and angularities 
and moral twists will become automatically straightened and corrected 
and the cessation of bondage will occur without a hitch. The Jaina 
here differs from the Naiyayika. He does not deny that true know¬ 
ledge is an essential condition of salvation, but he asserts that the moral 
regeneration, which is also recognized by the Naiyayika to be the 
condition of salvation, cannot be an automatic product of knowledge. 
It is necessary to cultivate moral perfection by means of various 
penances and practices of asceticism to get rid of our immoral and 
volitional dispositions and perversities. The Jainas make moral 
discipline and subjugation of the will a coordinate condition of salva¬ 
tion along with knowledge. This seems to be an essential divergence 
of the Jainas from the Naiyayikas. 

Another point of divergence about the means is that the Jainas 
stress the necessity of omniscience as the antidote of ignorance and 

1 ajiiandn mohioo handho nk 'jfi&nad vltamohatah 

jnaoasfcok&c ca mok$a)j syid amoh&n mohioo 'nyathi— Ibid., 98. 

s Mohanlyakarman mainly consists in mithyStva (perversity) and the ka$aya 
(passions). Vide infra. Chap. IV. Section III, 2nd paragraph. 

3 This refers to sthitibandha and anubh&ga-bandha which are due to 
ka$aya. Vide infra. Chap. TV. Section III, 3rd paragraph. 
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think this to be an essential precondition of final emancipation. We 
have already given Uddyotakara’s defence of the Nyaya position as 
to how even limited knowledge can be the instrument of salvation. 
Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara both believe that knowledge of all 
existent things is not possible of achievement with the limited resources 
at the disposal of the spiritual aspirant. If omniscience were the pre¬ 
requisite of salvation, it would mean the impossibility of its achieve¬ 
ment, because the number of existents being infinite, the knowledge of 
the same could be achieved only in infinite time, and to insist on this 
as the condition of salvation would be tantamount to the repudiation 
of the possibility of emancipation. It is apparent from the line of 
argument adopted by these writers that they did not believe in the 
possibility of infinite knowledge accruing from the practice of yogic 
discipline. It is certain that acquisition of infinite knowledge is 
impossible in the course of a human life if the spiritual aspirant is to 
depend on his senses and understanding. But if supernormal vision 
of truth on the removal of the barriers of knowledge can be achieved 
by a course of spiritual exercise, then the difficulties apprehended by 
Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara will have to be regarded as based upon 
ignorance of the hidden powers of the soul. In later writings of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school, the infinite knowledge by means of yogic 
powers is admitted as a possibility. The Jaina criticism of the Nyaya 
standpoint is confined to the views of the earlier exponents of the 
school. It may not be entirely amiss to hazard the conjecture that the 
admission of omniscience as the result of yogic discipline by the later 
writers of the school may have been necessitated by the criticism of 
the older position by rival philosophers such as the Jaina and the like 
who not only believe in the possibility of omniscience but also make it 
a condition of emancipation. 


XII 

CRITICISM OF THE VEDANTA CONCEPTION OF AVIDYA 

We now come to the criticism of the Vedanta conception of avidyd. 
That w r e are subject to ignorance is admitted by all schools of thought. 
It is equally admitted that the existing condition of the world and of 
the selves is not perfect and the individual selves are responsible for 
this. But whereas ignorance and its concomitants—delusion and allied 
passions and propensities—are usually held to be indirectly and remotely 
responsible for the objective world order, and arc believed to be 
directly instrumental in the emergence of the imperfect condition of the 
subjects with their volitional, emotional, and cognitive limitations, the 
Vedanta has made ignorance the prius of the subjective and the 
objective order of existence. Ignorance is not only a contributory 
JP—22 
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condition of the world order but, in association with the eternal 
Brahman, is the material cause of the world also. Brahman, being 
limitless existence, consciousness, and bliss with no difference, intrinsic 
and extrinsic, in its being, is a unity perfect, solid, and simple. The 
plurality of the phenomenal world, which is experienced by all and 
sundry, and the existence of which is not liable to be repudiated with¬ 
out blatant self-contradiction, cannot be deduced from the simple 
homogeneous unity. The Vcdantists accordingly postulate an all- 
pervading may a, which is the principle of cosmic illusion, and accord 
it a timeless status along with Brahman, although it is recognized to 
be liable to destruction and as such held to be a subordinate adjunct to 
the Absolute with which it is associated. The Sankhya conception of 
prakrti is accepted in toto with this essential reservation that it is held 
to be subordinate to the Absolute, independently of whom it has no 
existence, and is again held to be guast-real in character. It is not 
real like the Absolute though it is unborn like it, because it is subject 
to annihilation. But it is not an unreal fiction as it has causal efficiency 
which a fiction cannot have. Thus it is held to be neither ultimately 
real nor absolutely unreal and thus eludes logical determination. Logic 
demands that if A is not real it must be unreal. But tndyd as the basis 
of the cosmos, subjective and objective, is not capable of being classed 
under either of these exclusive heads. Its existence is not liable to be 
repudiated because it is a felt fact. Though logically indeterminable as 
a real, and not capable of being dismissed as an unreal fiction without 
contradiction of experience, the actuality of the world appearance and 
consequently may a as its presupposition has got to be acquiesced in, 
however offensive it may appear to our logical thought. 

The Vedantist holds that reality must be rational and logically 
consistent. Only that is real which possesses existence as an intrinsic 
and inalienable character. The real is that which exists on its own 
account and in its own right. It cannot be made real by anything 
external. The real therefore cannot lapse from its reality, and so cannot 
change, because change implies the cessation of a previous state and the 
accrual of a novel condition. But as the sole character of a real is its 
reality, the cessation of any element in it will mean the lapse of reality 
and the acquisition of a character which was not real before. This 
means that a real can cease to exist and an unreal can come into being. 
There is obvious contradiction in this conception- and so the Vedantists 
affirm that change is not predicable of the ultimate reality. But change 
is a felt fact, and has to be accounted for. The Vedantist asserts that 
change and all that it connotes do not belong to reality, but they appear 
in and upon the Absolute owing to its association wfith mdyd which is 
responsible for the appearance of multiplicity and plurality in spite of 
the fact that they cannot be real. Reality is again defined to be one 
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which is not capable of negation in temporal or spatial reference. This 
proposition is rather the corollary of the basic proposition that a real 
is possessed of reality on its own account. The logical necessity under¬ 
lying this conception is the incompatibility of unity with plurality, of 
reality with change, of the timeless with the temporal. The existence 
of plurality and of the underlying unity is felt and as they cannot be 
logically reconciled the plurality is declared to be a false appearance, 
however unjustifiable its actuality may be from the logical standpoint. 
The two cannot be real. Either there must be unity or plurality, and 
as plurality is nothing but plural unities, the concept of unity cannot 
be got rid of even in the affirmation of plurality. So unity being 
indispensable is to be asserted as the sole reality when and if we have 
to clip away one of the pair. 

In reply to this contention of the monist, the Jaina asserts that 
the reality of plurality is not capable of being repudiated as false 
appearance. The assertion of absolute unity and the denial of plurality 
are both contradicted by the verdict of experience. It is therefore a 
dogmatic statement and if a mere ipse dixit were to do duty for truth, 
then the assertion of plurality as the only reality might also lay claim 
to the rank of truth. It has however been contended by another school 
of Vedantists viz. that of Bhaskara that the plurality of phenomena is 
not inconsistent with the unitary Absolute because even one entity can 
appropriate different attributes, as either the difference of time or space 
may account for the incidence of different qualities and actions in one 
and the same entity. Therefore the Absolute also need not come in 
conflict with the appearance of different qualities and actions happening 
in it. It is just on a par with the cognition of a multi-coloured object, 
which though diverse in respect of the multiplicity of colour is still felt 
as a unitary entity. 1 But the question is whether the multiplicity is 
real or not. If it be real it has to be decided whether it is possessed of 
a real genesis. It cannot be asserted that the plurality is destitute of 
origination because that would make the fact of their occasional and 
contingent appearance unintelligible. A thing which does not originate 
is not a contingent occurrence. If however origination is admitted, 
then it must have a cause. If the Absolute be asserted as the cause, 
then you will have to admit that there are two things viz. cause and 
effect. It cannot however be maintained that the effect is not different 
from the cause and so monism is not affected by the assertion of 
causality, because this assertion is open to twofold objection. Firstly, 
the identity of the cause and the effect would make the admission of 
the same thing qud cause as the same thing qud effect inevitable which 

1 Cf. ... ekatn api parabrahma sakala-kriya-karaka-bhcdatmakataya na 
virodham adhyiste tathipratibhasa-vaicitrye 'py ekatv&vy&ghatic citra-jninavad 
ity aparab— Asfasahasri, p. 157. 
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is absurd. Secondly, the identification of the Absolute with the 
contingent effect would make the former a contingent fact, a position 
which is denied by the Vedantist. It may be asserted that the plurality 
of phenomena derives its genesis from something different from the 
Absolute. But this would be tantamount to the assertion of dualism, 
as a cause numerically different from the Absolute is posited. The 
Vedantist may contend that this cause of the phenomenal world is 
nothing but an unreal maya and the assertion of such an unreal fact 
does not militate against real monism. But wc cannot accept the 
defence, because an unreal cause is a contradiction in terms. In fact 
causal efficiency is the criterion of reality. It may be contended that 
the effect is also unreal appearance and so there is no logical repugnance 
in the postulation of an unreal cause. But the question may be 
seriously posed ‘Why should the felt plurality be dismissed as unreal? 
An unreal fiction is not amenable to experience. It is not found that 
one fiction produces another fiction on the basis of which wc could 
imagine that the appearance of plurality is produced from unreal maya. 
It is not observed that a square circle produces a square triangle.' 1 
The Vedantist may rejoin 'Well, what about feats of magic? The magic 
produces a phantasmagoria which nobody accepts as truth on sober 
reflection. Yet the appearance deceives the spectator so long as it 
lasts.' But the show of magic, whether it be fire or smoke or anything 
else, is not entirely unreal. At any rate the experience of it is real. 
If the experience itself were unreal there would be nothing to determine 
that there was a magical show at all. Nor can it be maintained that 
the show is unreal qua an existent fact, because even on the admission 
of the Vedantist there is no lapse of existence even in false experience.* 
There must be an objective basis even for what is called an unreal 
appearance. This basis is admitted to be true even by the Vedantist 
himself. This shows that however one may dispute the objectivity of 
the predicative part of the false judgment, the subject at any rate has 
got to be admitted as real. We cannot even conceive that an unreal 
fiction can appear as a content of experience. We have never 
experienced even in dream a square circle. 

As regards erroneous perception, neither the subject nor the 
predicate is absolutely unreal like a square circle. The Vedantist may 
contend that he does not affirm that the objective world of plurality 
is an unreal fiction. But it is not real as it is found to be contradicted 
by a subsequent experience. But the question is ‘Does not the denial 
of unreality involve the admission of reality?' A thing may be either 

1 Cf. ... katham akincidrilpasya kAranatvam? kftryasya ’py akificidrfl- 
patvad adc«a iti cet kim idftnim kharavi$an&d a£va-vi§ftriasya janma 'sti— Ibid. 

* . . Na 'pi bahihsaddravyadi-rOpayor maya-svabha.vatvam vyabhic&ritvJL- 
bhavit— Ibid., p. 158. 
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real or unreal and there is no lertium quid possible because of the Law 
of Excluded Middle. The Vedantist has argued that he admits all this. 
Logically speaking there can be no intermediary stage between two 
contradictorily opposed terms. Regarded in this light, the content of 
error cannot be dismissed as an unreal fiction because even appearance 
is possible only of what is real. But the contradiction of the content 
of error such as silver is not compatible with its reality as this would 
result in the obliteration of the cleavage between truth and error. The 
Vedantist accordingly asserts that the content of error is neither real 
nor unreal. It is different from both these determinations in spite of its 
illogicality. Though, logically speaking, nothing but real should appear 
we have to acquiesce in the proposition that in error at any rate the 
content cannot be real because it is contradicted and it cannot be 
absolutely unreal because it appears. It is admitted on all hands, both 
by the Vedantic idealist and the realist, that an unreal fictioa like a 
square circle has no appearance. The world of plurality is on the same 
footing with content of error because it appears and is also contradicted 
by logical thought. 

. The Jaina does not accept this interpretation of error as the only 
possible explanation. The content of error is not an unreal fiction 
and that shows that it must be real, whatever be the context. The 
Jaina philosopher, like the Naiyayika realist, thinks that the predicate 
of the erroneous judgment 'This is silver' is a real entity really felt. 
The experience is real and so also its content. It is false because it is 
contradicted by subsequent experience. But contradiction does not 
prove the unreality either of the subject or of the predicate. Owing to 
some defect and aberration the two reals existing in different contexts 
arc felt to be related, though they are not so related in the relevant 
context. The fact cannot be gainsaid even by the Vedantist that it is 
exactly analogous to a veridical perception so far as the reality of the 
terms and also of the relation are taken into account. The relation 
also is not a fiction, because it is felt, and a fiction cannot be felt. 
What constitutes the falsity of the judgment then? The answer is that 
though true in every respect, as the contents including even the relation 
between them have corresponding objective counterparts, owing to a 
defect the predicate appears to belong to the subject though in the 
present context the predicate does not belong to it. 

The Vedantist has however admitted a third term in between real 
and unreal, which is neither endorsed by logic nor by experience. The 
Vedantist has not succeeded in denying that an unreal fiction cannot 
appear. The logic demands that if the content of error be not unreal, 
it must be accepted as real. The invention of a quasi-real entity is 
not only uncalled for but also logically contradictory. The Jaina 
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philosopher does not agree with the Vedantist or with the nihilist in his 
reading of contradiction in the world of experience and of thought. The 
Vedantist and so also the arch-nihilist Nagarjuna think that causality 
is an irrational principle. They agree that the cause is not identical 
with the effect as that would annul the distinction between them, and 
without this distinction nothing can be regarded as a cause or as an 
effect. The cause again cannot be different from the effect as in that 
case there would be no determination possible. If the relation of cause 
and effect be one of otherness, pure and simple, then if passes one’s 
understanding why should oil be produced from mustard and not from 
sand though both are equally other than the effect. Similarly with 
regard to the effect. Why should not another effect be produced from 
a cause different from the accustomed one when there is nothing to 
determine either the effect or the cause? No specific relation can be 
affirmed in the absence of identity and otherness which have been found 
to be unacceptable. Nor can it be regarded as a combination of both 
as the objections lying against each would apply together against this 
hypothesis. It is concluded by the sceptics that causality is a logically 
indeterminate makeshift. It is a device contrived by the human 
intellect to lull into slumber our logical curiosity. It is an irrational 
conception which, however, is unqucstioningly accepted by the general 
mass of mankind owing to nescience which blurs the whole outlook. 
In conformity with this dialectic the Vedantist, in common with 
Nagarjuna, thinks that there is irreconcilable antagonism and conflict 
between plurality and unity. We have seen how the Vedantist con¬ 
jures away plurality as false appearance and affirms unity as the 
supreme truth. The nihilist, on the other hand, has declared the whole 
world as an unmitigated illusion including unity and plurality. The 
Vedantist argues against Nagarjuna and men of his ilk that existence 
and consciousness cannot be denied because the denial of existence 
itself involves the affirmation of the existence of denied, and the denial 
of consciousness is possible only if there is consciousness of denial. And 
this involves, according to the Vedantist, a contradiction on the part 
of the nihilist who denies consciousness and content with equal 
emphasis. 

But the Jaina would pose a simple question: 'Why should the 
unqualified denial of existence involve contradiction?’ The answer must 
be that existence of denial is felt in the act of denial. Likewise the 
denial of consciousness is found to be in conflict with the felt 
consciousness of denial. The contradiction therefore amounts to not 
a priori self-contradiction as is involved in the assertion of a 
square circle, but to a conflict based on experience. Existence and 
consciousness arc experienced facts, and the denial of them involves 
contradiction of experience and its verdict. So the Vedantist virtually 
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admits that contradiction is the criterion of truth so long as it does not 
come in conflict with our indubitable experience and its data. Unity 
and plurality are equally felt facts, and causality is also a plain 
deduction from experience. So it is not possible to accept a theory 
which will contradict the very possibility of the data. As regards the 
logical difficulty of their relation, the Vedantist also admits that unity 
and plurality arc felt as related though he demurs to accept it as an 
ultimate truth on account of the logical contradiction. He however 
is not prepared to dismiss it as a fiction, because he has the courage 
of his conviction to assert that an unreality cannot have even an 
appearance of reality. He accordingly gives it the status of a quasi- 
reality. But the Jaina avers that this is neither fish, flesh, nor good 
red herring. The Vedantist should overcome his diffidence and muster 
courage to declare that it must be real as it is not unreal. As for the 
logical incompatibility between unity and plurality, and identity and 
otherness, it is nothing but the figment of abstract logic which runs 
away from the reality as revealed in experience. It has been seen that 
the Vedantist entirely relies upon experience when he denies the con¬ 
tention of the nihilist that unity is equally a false appearance as it is 
never felt in dissociation from plurality. The nihilist also denies the 
reality of consciousness as he denies the reality of its content, because 
in his view consciousness without a content and a content without 
consciousness are never felt, and so they must swim or sink together. 
From the standpoint of abstract logic, the nihilist's argument seems 
to be unimpeachable. The Vedantist succeeds in refuting the nihilist's 
contention only by positing contradiction of experience as the criterion 
of falsity. The Jaina asks the Vedantist to go a step further and 
accept the whole experience as true and admonishes him for accepting 
the dictates of a priori abstract logic in the interpretation and assessment 
of experience. When unity and plurality arc equally felt, and identity 
and otherness are equally attested by experience, they should both be 
regarded as true. The Jaina admits, in common with the Vedantist, 
that the effect is not determinable either as identical with or as different 
from the cause. He agrees with the Vedantist in his contention that 
the combination of unity and plurality involves identity and otherness 
both. He also agrees with the Vedantist that the relation cannot be 
both identity and non-identity, otherness and non-othemess, difference 
and non-difference because of the contradiction involved in it. The 
Vedantist asserts that the world of appearance is accordingly indeter¬ 
minable in terms of identity and difference, but its felt actuality places 
it in a different category which is not determinable either as identical 
with or as different from pure existence. The Jaina accepts this inter¬ 
pretation also. He thinks the world of experience involves both 
identity and difference. But it transcends and synthesizes them in a 
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separate category which is different from both identity and difference. 
The actual is real, and because the data of experience are neither 
identifiable with experience, as the Buddhist subjectivist avers in 
defiance of the plain verdict of experience, nor can they be regarded 
as unrelated which the assertion of absolute difference involves, the 
relation is sui generis which is also admitted by the Vedantist to be 
the case when he asserts that the data of experience are indeterminable 
as.identical or not-identical. But whereas the Vedantist would assert 
that the appearance is false, the Jaina would assert that it is true. The 
contradiction between identity and difference is not denied. But the 
Jaina does not think that the relation is of either kind. It is different 
from both, and its reality cannot be repudiated because it is felt to be 
actual. 

The denial of causality constitutes a flagrant violation of experience. 
When the Vedantist asserts that the effect is not produced by itself or 
by another, and yet cannot blink the actual production of the effect, 
he fails to render an explanation of it. He thinks that no explanation 
is possible and the confession of this failure only shows that he only 
pretends to slip over the problem. Certainly by declaring causality as 
unreal appearance he proves disloyal to experience. If the nature of 
reality could be determined by abstract logic, and that again in plain 
contradiction of experience, then there is no reason why should the 
Vedantist refuse to chime in with the Buddhist when he declares that 
there is no self. The Vedantist, as we have shown, cannot find flaw in 
the Buddhist's argument except by appeal to experience. The Vedantist 
appeals to dream experience in support of his position that the unitary 
self-identical Absolute appears as the plurality of phenomena. He 
asserts that the appearance of plurality is not impossible even when what 
exists in reality is the undiffcrenced unitary existence. It is argued that 
in dream a plurality of facts is experienced though it is one consciousness 
that only exists and is felt. It is one consciousness that is felt as many. 
The Jaina docs not agree with this interpretation of dream experience. 
He asserts that if there be inherent opposition between unity and 
plurality the appearance of one consciousness as plurality even in dream 
is not possible. As regards the Vedantist's contention that only one 
consciousness appears as a plurality in dream, the Jaina thinks that it 
is an assumption unsupported by logic as well as experience. Even in 
dream as in wakeful experience, the consciousness of action is different 
from that of the agent. It is admitted even by the Vedantist that dream 
contents are produced by different memory-impressions and so the 
contention that there is no plurality of cognitions though there is 
plurality of contents in dream experience cannot be accepted to be a 
true estimate. As regards the appearance of plurality, the Jaina does 
not find any difficulty in it that a self-identical subject should experience 
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it. The subject is endowed with an infinite plurality of powers, 
and by means of these he can experience a plurality of contents both 
in wakeful and in dream experience. 1 It is found that one identical 
self is felt to exercise many acts and is felt by another self to be 
possessed of such manifold activities and attributes. There is no con¬ 
tradiction in it because it is endorsed by valid experience. There is 
no contradiction in the fact that the potter fashions a jar with his staff 
and eats his meal with his hand. There is no reason why should these 
experiences be asserted to be erroneous. The truth is that the difference 
of act and agent, substance and attribute, is not absolute. They are 
both different and not-different because this is the logical presupposition 
of all experience. It has been argued by the Vedantist that our 
perceptual experiences are false because they are cognizant of difference 
just as dream experience is. This inference is vitiated by self-contra¬ 
diction because the factors of inference such as the probans and the 
example must in any event be regarded as true. If they are true, 
their difference also is true. And if all these conditions of inference 
are false and thus cognition of difference be declared to be false, the 
inference will not prove the thesis, because no true conclusion can 
follow from false premises.* The Vedantist might contend that the 
premises are accepted to be true only on the assertion of the opponent 
who accepts them to be true, then this would amount to the admission 
of the truth of the cognition of the opponent as different from the self 
and thus all cognitions of difference would not be false. It has been 
contended that consciousness is a unitary principle and its unity is felt 
by itself. This felt unity contradicts the cognitions of difference and 
this contradiction proves that the said cognitions are false. Thus the 
felt plurality is contradicted by the evidence of such false cognitions. 
This very argument proves the reality of plurality because what con¬ 
tradicts and what is contradicted cannot be identical. Nor can it be 
contended that the relation between the contradictor and the contra¬ 
dicted is accepted only on the basis of the assertion of others, because 
that would make contradiction a faked one just like the assertion of 
the opponent which the Vedantist believes to be false. And if the 
unity of consciousness be accepted to be true on the ground of 
experience, there is no reason why should the plurality of contents be 
rejected as false, as the verdict of experience is found to impartially 
attest both the facts. As regards the contradiction between plurality 
and unity the Jaina docs not find any one in the situation because he 

1 . . . . jagrad-dasayam • iva svapnudi-daSayain api purnso 'neka$aktyitma- 
kasya kriyi-kAraka-vi^c^a-pratibhasa-vaicitrya-vynvasthiteb— Ibid. 

* ... . prakrtAnumane paksa-hetu-d^Janta-bheda-pratibhAsasya 'mithyatve 
tenai ’va hetor vyabhicarut, tanmithyatve tasmitd amim&n&t sAdhyiprasiddheh 
—Ibid. 
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does not believe that things are related either by way of identity or by 
way of difference. The relation is distinct from both and must be 
accepted to be true just like identity and difference. If, however, 
experience be the ultimate exponent of the nature of reality, it must 
be admitted that pure identity or pure difference is never experienced 
and as such cannot be real. They are only figments of abstract logic, 
and no instance can be adduced which exemplifies either of them. 

It does not require any logical elaboration to show the absurd 
consequences that will arise if a person believed in pure monism and 
consequently denied the reality of society and environment, and the 
next world and moral and religious laws. There will be no logical 
justification for the observance of social, moral, and political laws that 
are prescribed by the scriptures as well as the state. This will mean 
perfect deadlock and certainly a philosophy which leads to the 
subversion of all order and tends to destroy the whole fabric of social, 
moral and religious life and its institutions cannot be safely recommended 
to mankind. Not only this, there will be no distinction between good 
and bad action, heaven and earth, truth and error, and even bondage 
and salvation. The philosophy will defeat its purpose because it 
cannot induce any enthusiasm and activity for the transcendence of 
bondage and achievement of salvation which is paradoxically set up as 
the ultimate objective and goal. 1 

The monist would, however, assert that all these charges are 
advanced against his philosophy only out of ignorance. Though the 
Vedantic monist affirms that only the Absolute which is pure existence, 
consciousness and bliss bereft of all finitude and limitation is the sole 
reality and plurality is unreal, it does not follow that the plurality does 
not appear or is not possible. There is not only the plurality of objects 
but also the plurality of subjects who, under the influence of nescience, 
believe that they are actually bound by the laws of nature and society 
and religion. So all these institutions and laws hold good for them, 
and there is no possibility for lack of moral and religious enthusiasm. 
The illusion of bondage and belief in the plurality are so much 
ingrained in mankind that only a philosophical discourse is not enough 
for their eradication. Unless and until the identity of the individual 
self with the Absolute is realized there is no chance for getting rid of 
this illusion. The monist not only believes in the efficacy of rites and 
ceremonies, of moral and religious discipline, and practice of asceticism, 
but also asserts that these courses of moral and religious discipline are 
the condition of the emergence of saving knowledge without which 
there can be no escape from the meshes of ignorance. 

1 Cf. karma-dvaitain phala-dvaitam loka-dvaitam ca no bhavet 
vidyiWidy4-dvayarh na syad bandha-mok$advayarh tatM. 

— Aptumlm&ihsa. 25. 
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The Jaina would ask the monist; ‘Why should you believe in 
monism and reduce moral and religious life to provisional validity as 
a makeshift and device for the achievement of the goal? Both the 
means and end are asserted by you to be destitute of ultimate reality. 
It is certainly extremely difficult to subscribe to the view that an unreal 
means can achieve reality, and falsehood can be the means of attaining 
truth. Why should ethical and religious life, not to speak of the 
natural world, be declared to be false? What is the logical justification 
behind this abnormal position which cuts away the very foundation of 
higher life and culture? The Vedanta philosophy seems to be a 
dangerous heresy not less than the Buddhist denial of soul.’ 

The Vedantist would assert in reply that all this criticism is 
inspired by sentimentalism and intellectual cowardice which refuses to 
face reality because it will upset the prejudices and superstitions fostered 
by nescience from the beginninglcss time. We cannot determine the 
nature of reality without having recourse to logic. If all' the organs 
of valid cognition converge upon a particular position and compel us 
to accept it as the truth, we have to bow our heads to the inevitable. 
There may be sentimentalists who will shirk their duty to face truth 
squarely and will try to multiply their ranks by dissuading vacillating 
people from pursuit of the enquiry of truth. The doctrine of monism 
is not a figment of diseased imagination. It is proved by inference and 
authority alike. The Upanisadic texts are the records of funded 
experiences of ancient seers and sages who realized the ultimate mysteries 
of existence by unerring spiritual intuition. They still stand as compell¬ 
ing evidence and as a challenge. These truths have been realized 
again and again by persons whose name is Legion. They are public 
property and if an honest enquirer screws up his courage and elects to 
undergo the preparatory discipline he can realize that truth exactly 
in the same way as a student of science can verify the truth of the 
scientific discoveries in a laboratory. But the appeal to scripture and 
even unquestioning faith in its validity are not of very much avail 
except as aid and incentive to experiment by future enquirers of truth. 
Besides, these texts will not carry conviction to those who are fixed in 
their beliefs and traditions which they have inherited from the community 
in which they arc born. But scripture is not the only resource with 
the Vedantist. The Vedantist banks upon ratiocination as an equally 
potent instrument for the realization of truth. The unreality of an 
independent objective w r orld is deduced from an analysis of even an 
ordinary empirical judgment. Take for instance the trite experience 
'I see the pen.' What is the status of the pen? The pen is felt as an 
object no doubt. But it is felt as a content of the cognition. It is felt 
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inside the cognition just as the character of cognitionhood. 1 The realist 
may contend that the pen is an external object existing independently 
and is observed from outside. The act of knowing does not make 
any difference to it so far as its ontological reality is concerned. The 
pen existed and will exist even when there was and will be no cognizer 
to apprehend it. The Vedantist asserts that this attitude bespeaks sheer 
dogmatism. Certainly there is no ground for postulating the past and 
future existence of the object, and as regards the present existence of 
it, it can only be proved by valid cognition. Experience is the only 
source of knowledge of an existent, internal or external. The realists 
can affirm that the pen exists only when one is aware of it. Without 
awareness we have no means of asserting its existence. The conten¬ 
tion of the realist that the object of experience stands outside and aloof 
proceeds from an unreflectivc attitude which does not care to look into 
the implications of knowledge. If the object that is cognized is external 
to cognition just as an uncognized object is, then how can it be 
determined that a thing is cognized or not cognized. To say that a 
thing is cognized is to say that it has come into relation with the subject's 
consciousness. Certainly there can be no relation between two things 
existing independently and aloof from each other. The relation 
therefore cannot be one of otherness. It must therefore be the opposite 
of it. And this means that the object, whether believed to be internal 
or external, is felt only as an internal content. The externality of the 
object is rather a guess and nothing more. It may be the case that 
the guess is universal. But that does not erect it into the rank of an 
accredited organ of knowledge. The object cannot be a content unless 
it somehow enters as an element into the cognition. So the logical 
analysis shows that the seeming brute existent is only an assumption. 
At the most optimistic estimate it cannot be more than a postulate. 

It might be contended that the object of cognition is different from 
the act of cognition irrespective of the fact whether it (object) is external 
or internal. But when it becomes a content of cognition, it seems to 
be taken inside and integrated with consciousness. But this integration 
is only a seeming appearance. But appearance is possible only if there 
be a veridical analogous fact and this is the ground of one thing being 
felt as another. When, for instance, the poet asserts the face to be the 
moon itself nobody is deceived by such assertion of identity. The real 
basis of this assumed identity is the identity of the moon with itself. 
Here also the identity of the cognition with the self is the basis of the 
seeming identity of content and cognition. 3 But the Vedantist would 

1 yat pratibhasa-sarainidhikaraijam tat pratibhas5ntahpravistam eva, yatha 
pratibhasa-svarQpam— Affasahasri, p. 159. 

* atha pratibhisa-vyatiriktasya pratibh&syasyft 'rthasyS. 'ntar bahir vo 
‘pacirSt pratibhasa-sam&n&dhikaranatvavyavasthiteh pratibhasa-svarQpasya 
mukhyatopapatteh— Ibid. 
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observe that this is only the device of the escapist. There can be no 
relation at all between a cognition and an object unless the object is 
integrated with the cognition as its internal content. It has been shown 
that awareness is not possible if consciousness and object elect to 
preserve their autonomy which was supposed to be the status quo ante. 
The Vedantist however does not believe in the independent existence 
of the cognitum as there can be no proof of it. The Buddhist realist 
of the Sautrantika school believes in extra-mental reality. But as all 
cxistcnts are fluxional and perish in the immediately succeeding moment, 
there can be no synchronism between sense-intuition and its object. 
The object must come into contact with the sense and then intuition will 
take place. But as the intuition takes place in the second moment, the 
object cannot be there to be intuited as it has passed out of existence 
at the time. The Buddhist accordingly affirms that what is intuited 
is not the external object but its copy which is the content of the 
cognition. The external object is inferred as the cause of the content 
just as fire is inferred from smoke. This theory of the Buddhist is 
thought to be an unwarranted superfluity. There is no ground for 
believing in the extra-mental reality as a cause of the content and 
conversely for believing the content to be the effect of it. The external 
object is bound to remain unperceived in the Buddhist theory. So there 
is no occasion for observation of concomitance in agreement and 
difference between a content and the object. Thus how can the relation 
of causality be established between them? Moreover, the belief that 
cognition is produced is entirely unwarranted. Consciousness is an eternal 
fact. To say that it is produced presupposes that there is cognition of 
concomitance of the cause and effect behind it. So the production or 
the cessation of cognition can be affirmed only on the admission of 
another cognition. Cognition as such has got to be admitted as the 
condition of assertion. There can be no successful denial of conscious¬ 
ness as such, because the denial itself will be a case of consciousness. 
But it may be contended that though consciousness must be the inevitable 
condition of all assertion and the denial of it be made impossible by 
self-contradiction, yet there is no reason to suppose that consciousness 
is one identical, unitary and eternal reality. The exigency may be 
satisfied by asserting an uninterrupted stream of consciousness-units one 
following the other without a gap between them. In fact this is the 
position of the Buddhist fluxist. But the Vedantist thinks that this 
theory is absolutely false. What is the ground for distinguishing one 
cognition from another? A cognition of blue and a cognition of yellow 
are felt as cognition in spite of the difference of contents. The two acts 
are believed to be possessed of the common character viz. cognition- 
hood. So there can be no difference in respect of this cognitional 
character. The difference is felt only in respect of the contents. But 
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the Buddhist himself has had to admit that the content is not different 
from the cognition as they are felt together as a matter of universal 
necessity. This shows that the content and the cognition arc not 
numerically different. The felt difference therefore is illusory appear¬ 
ance. Certainly the relation cannot be one of absolute identity as in 
that case the content and cognition should be felt either as cognition 
or as content. It cannot also be one of absolute difference because in 
that case there cannot be relation at all. So the relation is neither one 
of identity nor of difference but something other than both. But as the 
Law of Excluded Middle rules out the postulation of an intermediate 
stage between the two contradictorily opposed terms, the felt relation 
must be accepted to be false appearance. The content thus being 
incapable of logical determination in terms of identity or difference must 
be declared to be equally false. The false difference of false contents 
cannot therefore be supposed to affect the identity of consciousness. 
The Buddhist admits the uniformity of consciousness acts but does not 
believe in their identity. He also believes that there has been no 
occasion in the past in which consciousness could be non-existent 
because in that case the present consciousness-unit would not be possible. 
He will also have to admit that there will be no occasion in future 
when consciousness can become defunct. The unreality of conscious¬ 
ness at any moment will make each and all the conscious units unreal, 
because an unreal consciousness cannot have a real consciousness as its 
condition or as its effect. So continuity and uniformity of 
consciousness have been admitted by the Buddhist. His denial of 
identity of consciousness is inspired by his belief in the doctrine of 
soul-lessness. The Vedantist has asserted that there is no real ground 
for distinguishing one consciousness from another consciousness, as the 
only basis of such distinction viz. the plurality of contents has been 
proved to be unreal appearance. To return to the problem of the 
relation between cognition and object, the Buddhist theory of the 
' causality of the object and cognition cannot be accepted. The Buddhist 
would infer the external object from the content of the cognition which 
he believes to be produced by the former. But as cognition is an 
eternal entity it cannot be the product of anything. So there will be 
no ground for inference of the external object. 

It has been contended by a school of realists that the external 
object is the basis of cognition and the two must be different. The 
Vedantist observes that this is a gratuitous assumption. It is under 
dispute whether our cognitions are directly conversant with an external 
object or not. To say that the external object is the basis of cognition 
is to assert the very problem in a different language. How do you know 
that it is the basis? If you answer that it is felt to be the object and 
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so is regarded as the basis, you will be guilty of circular argument. 1 
You assert that the external object is the cognitum on the ground of 
its being the basis of it, and when pressed with the question 'How do 
you know that it is the basis?' you answer 'Well, it is so because it is 
the cognitum*. This is clearly a fallacious argument. If one interprets 
that the cognitum is w'hat is competent to be the objective basis of 
cognition, then we may answer that the basis is not anything different 
from the cognition itself. 2 It is admitted by the majority of 
philosophers that our cognitions cannot exist uncognizcd and as an 
external cognizer is found to introduce complication, all cognitions are 
believed to be self-cognized. So there is no logical necessity for positing 
an external object as the content of our cognition. The identity of 
cognition and its content proves that there can be no object external to 
and numerically different from cognition. It has already been proved 
that consciousness is one, identical and eternal entity, and the plurality 
of objects has no existence outside consciousness. This constitutes the 
proof of the monist’s position. It cannot be shown that the argument 
which proves the identity of consciousness and its content is inconclusive, 
because there is no fallacy in it. It is a felt fact that the contents arc 
felt as integral determinations of cognitions and this is possible only 
if there be no hiatus between them. No instance can be adduced 
which can show that an object is cognized without being a content of 
the cognition. 3 If you ask 'What is then the subject of the cognition?' 
we can only answer that it is the Absolute which is consciousness, pure 
and simple, that acts as the subject. 4 The argument is in perfect 
agreement with the declaration of the Upanisad that all that exists is 
the Absolute. The plurality is only a false appearance created by 
nescience which, wc have shown, is a contemporaneous adjunct of the 
Absolute. 

As has been observed before, the Vedantist appeals to authority 
not for the establishment of his position but for additional confirmation 
of the finding of reflective thought. The monistic position is also 
independently established by inference. We have shown how the 
relation of cognition and content serves as a logical ground for establish¬ 
ing the identity of consciousness with the cognitum. But it may be 
argued that the attempt to establish monism by proving the unreality of 
difference is bound to fail because in a logical argument the difference 

1 pratibh&s&lambanatv&t pratibhAsyo 'rtho bhavatl 'ti cet, kutas tasya prati- 
bhilsAlambanatvam ? pratibhAsvatvad iti ect parasparairayapam— Ibid. 

2 pratibhAsalambanatva-yogyatvad iti cet tarhi pratibh&sa-svarflp&m eva 
pratibhAsyam . . .— Ibid. 

3 pratibhasantar-apravi?tasya kasyacid api pratibhusa-samanadhikarariatvA- 
'yogAt— Ibid., p. 160. 

* na "ArayAsiddhir api hetoh AaAkanlyA. sarvasya dharminah para-brahmana 
evi "ArayatvAt— Ibid. 
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of the subject, the probans, and the probandura is the very condition 
of the conclusion. So you start with the difference of the probans and 
the probandum as the premise and seek to deduce the unity of them 
as the conclusion. If you assert that the difference is only an illusion 
you cannot make it the ground of a true conclusion. Even if it be 
admitted for the sake of argument that the integration of the cognitum 
with consciousness proves its unity with the self, yet the difference 
between the probans and the probandum cannot be repudiated. The 
argument of the Vedantist was: The cognitum is incorporated within 
consciousness because it is felt as coincident with the latter (sc. con¬ 
sciousness). Now the act of cognition and the content are asserted to be 
integrated and incorporated with the self and this is the probandum 
and the fact of the content being coincident with the cognition is made 
the probans. Even if the validity of the conclusion be allowed, the 
numerical difference of the probans and probandum remains unrefuted, 
and this militates against monism. The Vedantist however asserts in 
defence that there is no difficulty as the dualism of the probans and 
the probandum is not presupposed as the condition. The two are 

identical, and yet they can serve as the probans and probandum just 
as is the case with existence and momentariness in the Buddhist 

argument. Things are momentary because they are existent. The 

probans is existence and the probandum is momentariness. It must be 
admitted that momentariness and existence are not ontologically different 
though conceptually they appear to be distinct. Likewise, the 

Vedantist does not believe in the ontological difference of the probans 
and probandum though in empirical thought they are conceived to be 
different owing to the influence of nescience. 

The Jaina realist avers that the assertion of ontological identity 
between the probans and the probandum has no justification. The 
Vedantist seeks to deduce the identity of the content and cognition 
logically from the felt coincidence of the two. The fact that they are 
felt as two should have made the Vedantist pause before he drew the 
conclusion of their absolute identity. If experience be the determinant 
of the nature of things it cannot be gainsaid that not only the probans 
and the probandum are felt as identical-cum-different, but also the 
conclusion viz. the integration of the content should be regarded as a 
case of idcntity-in-difference. Even the probans and probandum (sc. 
existence and momentariness) in the Buddhist argument are not felt as 
absolutely identical. 1 The fact that one goes with the other necessarily 
is proof that they are not absolutely distinct and different. But the 
other fact that one is the probans and the other is the probandura, and 
as such is felt as distinct from the other should prove that the two are 

1 Cf. sabdAdau sattvfinityatvayor api kathancit tadltmyit sarvathA tScttt- 
myasiddhch, tatsiddhau sAdhya-sadhana-bhftva-virodh&t_ Ibid. 
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not absolutely identical. From an honest and unbiassed reading of 
the knowledge situation it must be apparent that the probans and the 
probandum arc identical and different together. The exponent of pure 
logic may scent incompatibility in it, but as pure logic is not endorsed 
in its findings by experience, it must be corrected and revised in the 
light of indubitable findings of experience. Accordingly in fidelity to 
experience it must be admitted that the relation of the probans and 
probandum is altogether different from identity and difference, though 
it contains them as moments. The absolute identity of the probans 
and the probandum on the contrary would make all inference impossible. 
The inference of identity of content and consciousness by the Vedantist 
on the ground of their invariable coincidence must therefore be rejected 
as ultra vires. With the collapse of inference as the proof of monism, 
the Vedantist will be deprived of logical proof, and in the last resort 
will have to fall back upon revelation ( Sruti ) in support of his position. 
But the question arises whether revelation recorded in the Upanisadic 
text is ontologically different from the Absolute or not. If it be 
absolutely identical with the Absolute Brahman which it seeks to 
establish, then revelation will be as much an unproved fact as the 
monistic Absolute which is yet to be established. Certainly the means 
of proof and the object of proof cannot be absolutely identical as in 
that case the two will be on the same level so far as they are not 
established facts. If on the contrary the two are held to be different, 
this will prove the dualism of revelation and Brahman at any rate. 
The monistic Absolute thus cannot be established either by inference or 
by appeal to revelation, and it is nothing but an unfounded assumption 
like the doctrine of absolute voidity of the Sunyavadin. Let us now 
examine the argument of the Vedantist. 

It has been argued that the content must be integral to cognition 
and incorporated in it, as cognition and content are felt to be coincident. 
But the felt coincidence, which is made the probans, itself reveals the 
momentous fact that the two are felt as distinct, and so the content 
cannot be regarded as absolutely integrated with the cognition. This 
integration is held by the Vedantist to be the proof of the negation of 
independent existence of the content. But this is a hasty interpretation. 
The fact that the content is felt as distinct from the cognition even when 
they coincide is a pointer to the truth that the content is not absolutely 
identical with the cognition. The Jaina agrees with the Vedantist 
when he asserts that the object cannot remain absolutely distinct and 
different from consciousness when it is cognized. The verbal proposition 
expressing the knowledge situation is of the form ‘The pen is known'. 
The predicate knownness proves that the pen is not absolutely different 
from and so unconnected with knowledge. But the negation of 
absolute difference does not imply that the pen is absolutely made 

JP-24 
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identical with knowledge. The proposition is entirely on a par with 
such factual propositions as 'The cloth is white’. In both the proposi¬ 
tions e.g. 'The pen is known' and ‘TJ'he cloth is white’, the relation of 
subject and predicate is one of substance and attribute. The relation 
cannot be absolute identity as in that case it would be reducible to one 
of the terms, either the subject or the predicate. 1 The relation is sui 
generis which may be called idcntity-in-difference for want of a better 
and more expressive name. It is undeniable that the terms are different 
though they are held together by a bond of unity. The Vedantist can 
at most prove that the content and the cognition are not absolutely 
different. The Jaina accepts this finding and explains it as a case of 
identity-cum-difference in which neither identity nor difference is absolute. 
The Jaina holds the relation between the cognition and the object as 
equally a case of identity-in-difference. And he thinks that his inter¬ 
pretation is more consistent with truth than that of the Vedantist. 

The coincidence of the content with the cognition is intelligible only 
if the relation be identity-cum-difference. But what about the judgment 
'The cognition per se is known by cognition'? Here the content of 
the cognition is its own self, and so the Jaina position that the relation 
of cognition and content is one of identity-cum-difference cannot hold 
in the present case. It is answered that if we look closely it will be 
found that the relation is one of identity-cum-difference. The content 
is not the act of cognition as such but its specific character. Cognition 
has both specific and generic attributes as constitutive of its nature. 
For instance, cognition is existent and this shows that it has the 
attribute of existence in common with all other entities. The attribute of 
cognitionhood is an uncommon characteristic. In the judgment the 
content is the specific character of cognition which (sc. the specific 
character) is not absolutely identical with the cognition. There can be 
no judgment or proposition possible if the terms are absolutely identical 
or absolutely different e.g. 'gold is gold’ and ‘the Himalya is the 
Vindhya’ are not logical propositions.* As regards the basic argument 
of the Vedantist employed to prove the identity of cognition and 
content, it can be upset by the following argument. 'Whatever is coin¬ 
cident with cognition is somehow different from the cognition concerned 
e.g. the nature of cognition itself. All the contents, internal and 

1 .pratibh&sa-tadvi^ay&bhimatayoh kathadcid bhede sati sam£n&- 

dhikaranatvasya pratTteh sarvathi pratibhas&ntahpravi^tvi-’s&dhan&t sva- 
vi?ayasya. na hi 4uklah pa fa ityidiv api sarvatha guna-dravyayos taditmye 
simAnidhikaraijyam asti— /bid., p. 160. 

* sarvath&bhedavat pratibhasa-svarQpain pratibh&sata ity atri 'pi na prati- 
bhasa-tatsvarOpayor lak$ya-lak$anabhatayoh sarvatha taditmyam asti pratibhi- 
sasya s&dh&ranAsAdhiranadhanRadhikaranasya svasvarOptad asadharanadharm&t 
kathancid bhedaprasiddher anyathi tatsaminadhikaranyayogit suvarnam suvar- 
nam iti yathi sahva-vindhyavad va— Ibid., pp. 160-161. 
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external, such as pleasure and the chair are coincident with cognitions. 
Therefore they must be somehow different from the cognitions con¬ 
cerned .’ 1 The same probans is found to prove a different conclusion 
from that intended by the Vedantist. Nor can monism be established 
by revelation. The meaning of the proposition ‘All that exists is the 
Absolute’ is not unqualified monism. In it the subject is ‘all existents' 
which are revealed to us in knowledge and thus a known factor. The 
predicate is unknown. In all judgment the subject is a known fact 
and the predicate must be unknown. If the predicate were equally 
known with the subject, it would not be a judgment or a proposition . 3 
So the very form of a proposition implies that the subject and the 
predicate cannot be identical. The Vedantist therefore cannot establish 
monism even by appeal to authoritative revelation. It may be contended 
that the meaning of the predicate is self-identity which is realized by a 
subject in his own self and this self-identity is asserted of all that 
appears including self and not-self. The logical implication of the 
proposition therefore is the negation of the appearance of plurality as 
real. Thus interpreted the proposition is neither tautologous nor liable 
to signify dualism. The Jaina would observe that even if the interpre¬ 
tation be accepted to be true, the implication of dualism is inescapable 
inasmuch as the duality of revelation and the world appearance 
respectively as the negator and the negated remains uncontradicted . 3 
If on the other hand revelation were to be regarded as the essence of 
the Absolute, that also would not prove their identity as essence and 
possessor of essence must be numerically different. Nor again can self¬ 
intuition be regarded as proof of it because the proof must be different 
from the object of proof. If the Absolute were believed to be self- 
proved, why not plurality or voidity or the doctrine of universal illusion 
be accepted as the ultimate truth? The Vedantist has failed to advance 
any ground in support of his position, and his assertion is only dogmatic. 
If a dogmatic assertion can pass for truth, any other theory, be it of the 
nihilist or the materialist might claim allegiance. 

Suredvara has argued in defence that the Absolute is no other than 
the self of the individual, yet, owing to delusion, it is regarded as un¬ 
known and unperceived. The self is also nothing but the Absolute which 
is the only reality, yet it appears as a second entity in addition to the 
Absolute Brahman. The categorical assertion of the Upamsad The 
self is the Absolute' rebuts the illusion of impcrceptibility and duality. 

* yat pratibhftsa-samSnadhikaranam tat pratibhis&t kathancid arthintaraih 
yathS. pratibhAsa-svarflpam, pratibh&sa-samAii&dhikarasam ca sukha-nll&di 
sarvam— Ibid., p. 161. 

a sarvatM prasiddbasya vidhS.niyog 4 d— Ibid. 

3 Cf. kvacid itmavyaktau prasiddhasyai ‘kitmya-rOpasya brahma tv asya 
, . . katham advaitasiddhih. . .— Ibid. 
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But the whole assertion is vitiated by ambiguity. What is the nature 
of the delusion which is asserted to be the outcome of nescience? Is 
nescience itself an unreal fiction or a real entity? If it be a fiction it 
cannot be the cause of illusion of imperceptibility or of duality, because 
a non-entity cannot have any causal efficiency. If on the other hand 
it is believed to be real, that amounts to the admission of dualism . 1 
So whatever be the line of approach or the angle of vision by which 
the denial of dualism of spirit and matter and the affirmation of the 
absolute unity of reality may be sought to be established the result 
becomes nothing but self-contradiction. If the monist is to prove his 
position by appeal to an accredited organ of knowledge, he unwittingly 
affirms the reality of two things: the Absolute and the proof of it. The 
Jaina refuses to agree with the Vedantist that truth can be established 
by falsehood which is the postulate of the Vedantist when he declares the 
whole logical and epistemological apparatus to be the figment of illusion. 

Furthermore, monism can be established only by the negation of 
dualism. In fact, Sankara, the founder of the school of monistic 
Vedanta, has called his philosophy the doctrine of non-dualism. The 
expression 'non-dualism' can convey an intelligible meaning only if 
dualism be understood. Now r 'dualism' is a whole expression and 
stands for a whole concept. It can be asserted as a universal proposi¬ 
tion that the negation of a whole concept presupposes the reality of the 
concept in some other context. Of course, there are such expressions 
as 'a square-circle' which do not stand for anything real, and its 
negation by such a negative expression as 'a non-square-circle’ cannot 
be thought to presuppose the reality of the negatum. But this does not 
invalidate the universal proposition ‘The negatum is always real’. The 
rule holds only in the case of whole words and whole concepts. A 
square-circle is only an attempt at combination of square and circle, 
and it becomes a fiction because the two concepts are mutually 
repellent. It is for this reason that the rule is propounded to hold 
good of whole concepts qud negata. Now monism qud negation of 
dualism is possible only if dualism be a false appearance. But dualism 
being a whole concept its negation will necessarily presuppose the 
reality of the negatum (sc. dualism) in some context or other . 8 

The Vedantist however is not convinced by such linguistic 
arguments. Even if dualism is regarded as a concept, its negation 
cannot be made the ground of its ontological reality. The negation 
of dualism does not in reality belong to the Absolute. The whole 

1 mohasyii ’vidy&rupasyi ’kincidrupatve piroksya-hetutvighatanat sadvi- 
tiyatvadariana-nibandhanatvlsambhavat, tasya vastu-rflpatve dvaitasiddhi- 
prasaktes tata eva ’parok?ya-sadvitIyatvayor badhan&t pumarthe ni&citam 
4iLstram' ity etasyi ’pi dvaita-s&dhanatvit . . . Ibid. 

2 See A Mi, 27. 
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logical apparatus which is the creation of the professional logician is 
possessed of a provisional value. It is valid until the ultimate truth 
is realized. Its validity can thus be penultimate at the most optimistic 
estimate. But what is the necessity of negation of dualism and what 
again is the reason for the adoption of the logical apparatus for the 
establishment of monistic position by the Vedantist? The Vedantist 
answers that the whole order of plurality is an unreal show which 
has deceived the dualist and the pluralist into the belief of its ultimate 
reality. When the Vedantist tries to convince the dualist of his error 
he has to adopt the logical apparatus invented by the logicians of the 
realistic persuasion. The distinction of self and not-sclf is equally 
necessitated by nescience and is not to be mistaken as possessed of 
ultimate validity . 1 So the charge of self-contradiction urged against 
the Vedantist is the outcome of misunderstanding. The Vedantist has 
get to employ these logical weapons not out of belief in their ultimate 
truth and validity, but as the only possible means of carrying convic¬ 
tion. These logical and epistemological devices hold good only on this 
side of final realization of the ultimate truth. And the Vedantist also 
has to offer his allegiance to them so long as he has to deal with the 
deluded philosophers of rival schools. The whole thing is nescience 
from beginning to end, and top to bottom. 

But what is the nature of nescience? This is the question which 
perplexes the opponent of monism. It is a real difficulty with him because 
he fails to understand with all the logical resources at his command why 
this nescience should be associated with the Absolute which is affirmed 
to be the only reality by the Vedantist. Let us now consider the nature 
and relation of nescience as expounded by SureSvara in the 
Brhadaranyaka-bhdsya-varttika* It is possible to conceive that the 
nescience, if it existed at all, can exist as the content of the Absolute or 
of the individual or as an independent entity. Now the first alternative 
is not conceivable. The conception of nescience in the Absolute which 
is of the nature of cognition and ex hypothesi omniscient involves self- 
contradiction. Nor can it be supposed to subsist in the individual 
because the individual is not different from the Absolute and as such is 
free from all taint of nescience. How can nescience exist in the indi¬ 
vidual self which also is of the nature of pure cognition? Nor is the 
third alternative a tenable hypothesis, because nescience being an 
independent entity, like the Absolute, cannot be supposed to be 
annihilated by knowledge and so knowledge of the identity of the self 
and the Absolute which is prescribed to be the condition of salvation, 
being the eliminator of nescience, will have no purpose to serve. 

1.na ca sva-para-vibhago 'pi tattvikas tasvfl. 'vidyftvilasairyatvit— 

Astasahasri, p. 162. 

3 Sambandhav4rttika. I75-J&2 quoted in Atfasahasn. pp. 162-3. 
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Knowledge of identity is believed to lead to the perfect emancipation 
of the self, because it is assumed to be destructive of nescience which 
has induced bondage. But if nescience be an independent entity like 
the Absolute and be coeval with the Absolute from the beginningless 
time, it will be as eternal as the Absolute itself. And the bondage also 
will be an eternal fact. Suresvara answers that the nature of nescience 
cannot be determined by an organ of knowledge. Nescience is not 
capable of being determined by logic yet it cannot be denied that it 
exists. The individual feels that he is ignorant of many things. He 
is as certain of his ignorance as he is of his own existence. The individual 
is directly aware that he is a conscious being. So consciousness and 
existence are inalienable characteristics of the individual seif. From 
the authority of revelation as well as the evidence of logic the self is 
known to be identical with the Absolute Brahman. And we have seen 
that nescience is not possible in the Absolute and the individual alike. 
Suresvara maintains that this is not the correct approach for determining 
the relation of nescience. To deny the existence of nescience would be 
contradiction of a felt fact. So, however irrational and illogical the 
concept of nescience may appear to be, its actual existence has got to 
be admitted by all. It is true that the conception of nescience as an 
independent entity is an absurd hypothesis. We find it from our 
study of the Upanisads that nescience is totally destroyed by knowledge 
of the reality. This is also the finding of incontestable experience. 
Our ordinary errors such as the perception of shell for the silver are 
found to be annihilated when followed by correct knowledge of the 
reality. This would be impossible and also unaccountable if nescience 
were an eternal verity. It must be admitted that there is no raison 
d’etre for error. It is possible only when the conditions of knowledge 
are given a false twist by something superadded to them. It is absolutely 
unintelligible why should there be a deviation from the normal standard. 
Certainly this deviation cannot be the normal law as this would make 
the emergence of correct knowledge and cancellation of the false 
knowledge preceding it an impossibility. What holds good of 
nescience operating in the individual must be true of it in its cosmic 
aspect also. So nescience cannot be an eternal verity like the Absolute. 
Nor can it be an independent entity as in that case there will be no 
ground for positing it. It is felt by us all that we are beset by 
limitations on all sides and we are not satisfied with our present condition. 
We always try to transcend it as an undesirable obsession. So nescience 
cannot have an independent existence outside consciousness. That it 
is an internal fact always felt in association with consciousness is also 
the finding even of the realists as we have seen in the course of our 
examination of the view's of the Nyaya-VaiSesika and Safikhya-Yoga 
schools. It is regarded as a psychical fact and this shows its intimate 
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relation with consciousness. The Vedantist believes that consciousness, 
absolute and undifferenced, is the only reality and is the very stuff and 
essence of all that exists and appears. The appearance of plurality 
according to the Vedantist is erroneous, and as such must have a reason 
of its own. This reason is found in nescience. And so the nescience 
is not only subjective but also objective because it is co-pervasive with 
consciousness in its entire range. 

Now the individual is not the seat of ignorance according to 
SureSvara for twofold reason. In the first place the individual is 
nothing different from absolute consciousness in point of reality. And 
if the individual be regarded as ontologically different from the Absolute, 
which is not however the position of any section of the monistic school, 
then also the individual cannot be regarded as the locus of nescience. 
The individualization of the self is itself the result of nescience and as 
such cannot be the determinant of the incidence of nescience which 
is its very presupposition. Nescience must have a local habitation of 
its own as the possibility of nescience as a floating entity has been found 
to be absurd. It must then have pure consciousness as its locus and 
abode and from the evidence of our own experience we find that 
nescience is a felt fact. This shows that pure eternal consciousness 
cannot be opposed to nescience. On the contrary it constitutes the 
only evidence of its being. Opposition is both a priori and empirical. 
The opposition of being and non-being is felt a priori. But other types 
of opposition are empirical and as such can be known only from 
experience. We have found that there is no opposition between pure 
consciousness and nescience. Pure consciousness means consciousness 
which is not determined by any objective reference. It is bereft of 
subject-object polarization. Pure consciousness thus means unpolarized 
consciousness. It is not relevant to our purpose to prove that un¬ 
polarized consciousness is possible though it is stoutly opposed by 
Ramanuja and also the realists of the Nyaya-VaiScsika school. The 
Sankhya-Yoga school and also the Jainas admit the possibility of pure 
consciousness at least in the final state of emancipation. 

Granted that there is no opposition between pure consciousness and 
nescience. But how to account for the opposition of nescience as error 
with knowledge? It is felt beyond the shadow of a doubt that our 
erroneous perception of shell as silver is cancelled and corrected by 
knowledge of the shell in its true character. Our knowledge of shell 
is attended with the negative judgment 'It is not silver'. This shows 
that there is opposition between knowledge and error which is nothing 
but a species of nescience. This has puzzled many a respectable 
philosopher and it has been seriously asserted that the Vedantist is 
guilty of self-contradiction. But this is due to their failure to 
distinguish between knowledge and pure consciousness. Pure conscious- 
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ness is an eternal and transcendental entity. As regards nescience, it 
is also asserted by the Vedantist to be associated with the absolute 
consciousness which is pure and transcendental and undetermined by 
objective reference. There can be no difference in transcendental 
consciousness. The difference of one consciousness from another is only 
possible when it is made specific and particularized by objective 
reference, in other words, when it is possessed of a specific content and 
is called knowledge. Knowledge is consciousness in its essence, but 
it is different as a specific determination is from the genus. The 
opposition of error is with knowledge and not with pure transcendental 
consciousness which is rather the proof of it. Error is also a cognition 
with a distinct content and it is cancelled only by a cognition with an 
opposite content with reference to the same situation. It is the true 
cognition which cancels the false cognition. The true cognition is here 
called knowledge, and the false cognition error. The opposition only 
holds between them. 

It has been argued by the opponent of the monist that there can 
be no nescience in the Absolute because of the a priori opposition 
between consciousness and nescience. But the opposition is not a 
priori, and so the argument has no validity. The very fact that we 
are conscious of nescience shows that there is no opposition between 
them. But though a felt fact and uncaused entity existing concurrently 
with the Absolute, nescience is not regarded as an eternal verity like 
the Absolute Brahman, because it is liable to be cancelled and corrected 
by the unerring realization of the nature of the self as identical with 
the Absolute. It has been shown that nescience is destroyed by 
knowledge from the example of common error and its correction. The 
Vedantist deduces from the fact the conclusion that nescience is not 
a reality in the true sense of the term. A reality is not capable of 
death or destruction. Nescience being liable to extinction cannot be 
regarded as a coordinate reality. But though not a reality, its actual 
existence is a felt fact and so cannot be denied without self-contradic¬ 
tion. The denial of nescience as well as its assertion is possible only 
within the limitation of nescience, because they are all judgments and 
as such have a dualistic reference. Of course, there can be no real 
relation between the Absolute and nescience. The Absolute Is un¬ 
attached and unrelated to anything within and without. But whatever 
be the ontological or logical character of the relation of nescience, its 
actuality cannot be disputed. Even an unreal relation is possible just 
as an unreal nescience is. 

A difficulty has been raised that the Absolute has been described 
as omniscient and certainly nescience is incompatible with omniscience. 
Anandagiri has anticipated this difficulty and given a solution. It is 
this. Omniscience does not mean empirical knowledge of all things, 
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but the eternal perennial light of consciousness which makes all 
knowledge possible. So there is no logical repugnance in the unreal 
association of unreal nescience with it. By logical thought wc can 
understand that this is not impossible, but the actual nature of it can 
be realized only by perfect knowledge. When nescience is destroyed 
by knowledge, it becomes identical with the Absolute. Nescience is a 
fact which refuses to be determined by logical thought. Nescience 
cannot be said to exist unless the Absolute qud transcendental conscious¬ 
ness is known. In other words, nescience cannot be felt without 
consciousness. But nescience also cannot be intuited as existent if the 
true nature of the Absolute as pure consciousness is realized. Moreover, 
who will be the knower of it—the person who suffers from nescience or 
who has emancipated himself from it? The determination of the nature 
of nescience is not possible for the person who is subject to its sway, 
because this will mean that he is not fettered by nescience. As regards 
the emancipated self, the logical distinctions of the subject, the object, 
and the act of knowledge have totally vanished for him for ever, and 
so such determination is not possible. An organ of knowledge is not 
competent to gauge unreality. It is only the real that can be determined 
by it. But nescience is ex hypothesi not a real because it does not 
stand the scrutiny of accredited cognitive organs. Nescience is called 
nescience because it is incapable of standing critical examination with 
success. In fact the criterion of nescience is nothing but this incapacity 
for standing the trial by accepted instruments of knowledge. 1 

But the question may be asked 'Why are we enamoured of such 
an irrational concept?' You have yourself admitted that it is not 
capable of being determined by the accredited organs of logic. Why 
don't you admit that the world is both different and non-different from 
the Absolute? Both you and myself admit the Absolute and the World, 
and the relation between them is asserted by us to be identity-cum- 
difference. The merit of this theory lies in the consideration that it 
does not entail repudiation of anyone of the felt facts—the world and 
its cause the Absolute. Why should you postulate an irrational and 
unreal principle as the cause of the world process? 

The Vedantist answers that after all his theory is the simplest of 
all. Secondly, it makes the postulation of a large number of irrational 
entities uncalled for. Thus the opponent who believes in the reality 
of the world process has to admit that it is both different and non- 
different from the Absolute. In the second place, he has to posit that 
bondage, though it is real and also uncaused, is liable to cessation. In 
the third place, he has to posit that emancipation is the product of 

1 avidyayS avidy&tve idam eva ca laksanam 
managh&tasahisnutvam asidh&rapam isyate. 

— Sambandhavdrttika, 181. Affasahasri, p. 163. 
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religious and moral activity and is yet eternal. The monist only 
affirms nescience as the sole and sufficient condition of all these results. 
And though it exists from eternity alongside of and together with the 
Absolute, yet there is no logical difficulty in the fact that it is liable 
to annihilation, because it is felt to be unreal and so its disappearance 
does not entail logical contradiction which would be inevitable if it 
were real. But it might be argued that simplicity is not by itself a 
recommendation for a theory. If a multiplicity of things is necessitated 
by logical thought we cannot reject it for the sake of economy alone. 
But the Vedantist agrees that simplicity or multiplicity without the 
sanction of valid cognition is not a compelling consideration in the 
determination of reality. But if the multiplicity of categories asserted 
by the opponent is found to be contradicted by accredited sources of 
knowledge, the postulation of it will be logically indefensible. Now 
the believer in reality of the world has to assert that the relation 
between the world and its cause is identity and difference both—a 
conception which is repugnant to all sources of knowledge. Secondly, 
he admits that the worldly career is a reality bereft of beginning in 
time, and to say that it is annihilated by true knowledge is opposed to 
the universally accepted proposition that a real uncaused and undated 
is eternal. Thirdly, it asserts emancipation to be the product of moral 
activity and yet to be eternal. This is opposed by the proposition 
universally accepted as true that whatever is caused to happen at a 
particular time cannot but be liable to extinction. These are the major 
contradictions in the theory of the opponent, and there may be many 
more, if minor details are to be taken into account. As regards the 
Vedaritist's theory, "it only postulates nescience and this is not also an 
unwarranted assumption since it is endorsed by experience and scriptural 
authority alike. 1 

The Jaina frankly confesses his inability to appreciate the argu¬ 
ment of the Vedantist. In the first place, the postulation of nescience 
which the Vedantist himself admits to be incapable of any proof strikes 
him as an unphilosophical position. It is extremely puzzling that a 
philosopher should subscribe to a position which is not amenable to test 
by any accredited organ of knowledge. Whatever may be the subject 
of dispute, call it truth or untruth, science or nescience, the matter can 
be finally decided by means of the accredited sources of knowledge 
available to us.' The Jaina does not dispute the existence of nescience, 
but he insists that this is also a matter of proof. When the Vedantist 
asserts nescience as an actual existent, he is certainly aware of its 
existence. And this awareness must be true and valid. Otherwise he 

1 Cf. tvat-pakse bahu kalpyam sy.it sarvam manavirodhi ca 
kalpyi 'vidyai 'va matpak?e sA cA ’nubhava-sam$ray&. 

— Sambandha-v&rttiha, 1 82. Astasahasri, p. 163. 
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will not be in a position to make the assertion. The Vedantist had 
to admit that nescience is a felt fact. But he chooses to call the 
awareness of nescience an alogical knowledge. The reason seems to be 
the opposition of nescience with knowledge which is also a felt fact. 
That we commit error is not open to dispute. That this error is 
corrected and cancelled by knowledge of the true character of reality 
such as of the shell as opposed to silver, is not also liable to be disputed. 
But the cancellation of error, which consists in the proof that the 
predicate docs not belong to the subject in the context in spite of its 
reality in another context, need not be construed as evidence of the 
unreality of error or of its content. That we make error is also 
capable of being established by a veridical knowledge. This is apparent 
from the consideration that the Vedantist also cannot deny that we 
misperceivc shell as silver. This misperception is a fact which can 
be known by an unchallengeable cognition. And this cognition is 
possible if an organ of cognition operates upon the fact. But the 
Vedantist may urge 'Well, if error be an object of veridical cognition, 
it will be a real like true cognition. Not only this, it will also have to 
be admitted that the knowledge of error will be true knowledge, and 
this will amount to the assertion that there is no difference between error 
and truth.’ 

The Jaina does not regard these objections as real difficulties. In 
the first place, he admits that error is as much a fact and verity as 
truth. In the second place, he admits that the cognition of error is 
true cognition. In other words, the Jaina believes that error as a 
psychical event is a true occurrence, and its cognition is the cognition 
of a true fact. It has been observed by Akalarika ‘A cognition is true 
in reference to a fact which is not contradicted by another cognition.’ 1 
The Vedantist also endorses the factuality of error as a psychical fact, 
and he also admits that there is awareness of such error. But he 
refuses to give this awareness the status of a true cognition, and he 
thinks the content of error, at least the predicative part of it, as 
neither real nor unreal, but something logically indeterminable. The 
reason he advances in support of his position is that it is set aside by 
a true cognition following upon it. Nobody denies this that error is 
corrected by a subsequent valid experience. But that does not and 
should not be interpreted as evidence of the unreality of the cognition 
or of the content. It may be false cognition but nonetheless it is a 
cognition, and true so far as its occurrence is taken into consideration. 
It is regarded as error because the external object is not possessed of 

1 na ca pramunSnam avidyS-vj^ayatvam ayuktarn vidyavad avidvaya api 
kathancid vastutvftt. tatlm vidyitvaprasartga it! cen na kiiicid ani?tam, 'yathl 
yatra 'viaamvSdas tatha tatra pramanatft’ ity Akalahkadevair apy uktatvat— 

Aftasahasri p. 163. 
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the predicate judged to belong to it in error. The contradiction only 
proves that the predicate does not belong to the subject and nothing 
more. It has been already explained that the contradiction cannot 
mean that error did not happen. Error is bound to be admitted as 
historical event, and to be true so far as it is a real happening. The 
Vedantist has affirmed that the awareness of error is effected by pure 
consciousness, and as such cannot be assigned any logical value. But 
this seems to be a distinction without a difference. Granted that error 
is felt by pure consciousness. But why should this awareness be not 
valid? If the awareness of error be invalid, there will be no possible 
means of asserting that it is a psychical occurrence. The. question of 
validity or invalidity of a cognition is not capable of being decided by 
the intrinsic character of the cognition in question. The validity of 
a cognition can be decided by external evidence, at least in the initial 
stage. A cognition is regarded as invalid only when it is found to 
be contradicted by a subsequent cognition showing that the predicate 
does not belong to the subject. The awareness of error, no matter 
whether pure or empirical, is not contradicted by any subsequent 
cognition. The subsequent cognition does not annul the historicity of 
error as a cognition. It only show's, as we have observed, that the 
predicate does not belong to the subject. Thus there does not seem to 
be any logical warrant for questioning the validity of awareness of 
error as a fact whether it be classed as empirical or mctempirical. 

As regards the contention of Suresvara that nescience or error 
(which means the same thing) is not determinable by a valid cognition 
or an instrument of it, the Jaina does not think that it is based upon 
truth. It has been observed that a cognition is proved to be false 
when it is contradicted by a subsequent cognition having the same 
reference. The contradicting cognition is held to be true by all even 
including the Vedantist. This shows that error is proved by truth 
which is based upon a true objective datum. The Jaina.accordingly 
thinks that the Vedantist's interpretation of error as an alogical fact 
is due to a hasty appraisal of the logical issue. Error as well as truth 
is always capable of being determined only with reference to reality. 
When the cognition is found to correspond to the objective situation 
in all respects it is called truth. When, on the other hand, it fails to 
conform to reality in any respect it is called false. So nescience as 
error is always determinable with reference to reality, and that again 
by means of an accredited organ of knowledge. As for the further 
contention of Suresvara that nescience is not possible for a person 
possessed of knowledge, it is observed that nescience is not possible 
in a person who is possessed of perfect knowledge and as such is 
omniscient. But there is no evidence to show that it is not possible 
for a man whose knowledge is limited. The assertion of Suresvara 
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that knowledge is futile in respect of a person free from nescience is 
also not based upon truth. Freedom from nescience makes perfect 
knowledge possible, and this knowledge is not futile because everybody 
will admit that it is covetablc for its own sake. So how can knowledge 
be futile for a person free from nescience? The assertion of SureSvara 
again that the detennination of nescience in a person is possible only 
so long as he is under the hypnotic spell of nescience is entirely wide 
of the mark. The differentiation of nescience from truth is possible 
only when a person discovers the truth. Were a person completely 
under the spell of nescience such differentiation would not be possible. 
The truth of the proposition asserted here is borne out by the evidence 
of dream. The dreaming man cannot distinguish between truth and 
error, because he is completely enmeshed in nescience in dream. 1 So 
SureSvara's categorical affirmation that determination of nescience is 
possible only under the sway of nescience is entirely opposed to fact. 
It might be contended that if nescience as error be a true cognition, 
then there wall be no reason for its being contradicted by a subsequent 
cognition ; but the fact that it is so contradicted shows that it is 
entirely false. But the Jaina asserts that there is no incompatibility 
in the situation. Error is regarded as a true cognition only in a 
sectional reference. It is true so far as its reference to the subject is 
concerned, and also so far as it is felt by the person, that is, with 
reference to its own being. When the deluded person thinks that he 
is ignorant or in error, he does not make a false assertion. This shows 
how a cognition, though true so far as it goes and so far as its particular 
reference is concerned, can be contradicted by a subsequent experience 
and thus be false in some particular reference. The dilemma raised 
by SureSvara that nescience is not intelligible whether the self is known 
or not known proceeds upon partial appraisal of truth. There is no 
incompatibility in the fact that a partially illumined person is subject 
to error and illumination alternately or simultaneously.* Nescience is 
impossible of realization only in the case of perfect knowledge and 
total ignorance. But the latter alternative is impossible because there 
is no self which is totally devoid of knowledge, which is the possible 
outcome of total ignorance. As regards the former alternative the 
contention is only partially true. A man with perfect knowledge is 
not subject to nescience. But he realizes and transcends his nescience 
only with the dawn of such knowledge. 

1 na ca 'vidyfiyum eva sthitva ’syc* 'yam avidye *ti kalpyate, sarvasya 
vidyavasthSyam evfi 'vidyetara*vibhf»ga-nii5cayat svapnadyavidyu-da&y&ib tad* 
abhav&t— Ibid. 

3 na ca "tmani kathancid avidite ’py avidye ’ti no 'papadyate, badhu* 
'virodhit. kathancid vijii&te ’pi vfi 'vidye 'ti nitar&ih ghatate, viditatmana 
eva tadbadhakatva-vintecitch kathafleid badhitiyi buddher mfs&tva-siddheh— 

Ibid. 
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Again, SureSvara has asserted without compunction and almost 
with the sang-froid of a bravado that nescience is an irrational 
principle and the fact that it eludes all the epistemological resources 
is rather symptomatic of its true character. But the Jaina would pose 
a simple question ‘How do you know that nescience is not amenable 
to logical proof? Are you sure that it is so? If so, what is the source 
of your conviction?’ If the Vedantist confesses that he has no 
resource which enables him to make such assertion, then he will be 
guilty of unabashed dogmatism. If, on the other hand, the Vedantist 
is sure of the truth of his assertion this will mean that nescience is not 
altogether incapable of logical determination. At any rate the 
determination of nescience as alogical principle must be based upon 
truth and consequently secured by an accredited organ of knowledge. 

Surc^vara has claimed that the postulation of nescience as the 
prius of the world process makes Vedanta philosophy the simplest of 
all systems. It may be so. But simplicity by itself is not a compelling 
consideration for the acceptance of a philosophy. Moreover this 
simplicity is more apparent than real. The plurality of entities with 
their infinite diversities is a felt fact. Nescience was posited over and 
above the absolutely undifferenced transcendental consciousness called 
the Absolute because it was felt that plurality, even as appearance, 
cannot be deduced from a simple unity. But if nescience be only 
another unitary principle, it also will not be competent to produce 
the appearance of plurality. For this it has been assumed that 
nescience possesses an infinite plurality of powers. Thus the claim of 
simplicity is based upon a quibble. It has however been claimed that 
nescience with its infinite resources and powers is an unreality and so 
the only reality is pure consciousness. The admission of such an 
illusory principle does not make reality more than one. But the 
assertion of unreality of nescience is a puzzle which runs counter to 
the verdict of experience and logical thought. Why should it be unreal ? 
The Vedantist answers that it is not real because it exhibits self- 
contradiction in every stage. The things of the world are subject to 
constant change and this means the extinction of the old order and 
emergence of a new one. But if a thing is to be real in its independent 
capacity and right, it cannot be supposed that it should diminish or 
increase or cease to be or come into being. Origin and destruction 
are unpredicable of a real. A real is real always and so must remain 
constant. The erroneous silver is unreal because it ceases to be when 
it is contradicted by knowledge of the shell. If a real were capable of 
origination and cessation like the false silver, there would be no 
criterion possible for the distinction of real from unreal. It must 
therefore be admitted, so contends the Vedantist, that constancy and 
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continuity and consequently the absence of lapse from uniformity are 
the true characteristic of a real. But these tests are incapable of being 
applied to the objects of experience. Things are seen to come into 
existence and pass out of being and this means that there is neither 
constancy nor uniformity in them. The conclusion is inevitable that 
they cannot be real. 

The Jaina philosopher has not concealed his surprise at this 
endeavour of the Vedantist to formulate a conception of reality which 
is entirely opposed to experience. What is the source of the knowledge 
of this peculiar nature of reality? The ultimate nature of things can 
be known by experience alone. Well, what is the ground for our 
belief that consciousness is existent and also is the proof of the 
existence of other things? The answer must be that it is felt to be so. 
Consciousness is its own guarantor and proof of its own reality. As 
regards unconscious matter, its existence is established by means of 
consciousness. It cannot be asked why consciousness should be self- 
evidenced and matter be dependent upon consciousness for the proof 
of its existence. The question is a question of fact, and not of reason. 
The nature of thing is inalienable and must be accepted to be what 
it is. Can anybody answer why fire should be hot and water cold, 
and not vice versa ? No, because it is a question of fact. Similarly 
the nature of reality is to be deduced from the testimony of experience. 
The existence of things which are experienced is obvious and self- 
evident. If you call in question their credentials, the fact of existence 
and consciousness w'hich arc posited by the Vedantist to be the ultimate 
reality will not also be immune from such doubting interrogation. The 
result will be unrelieved scepticism or universal negation. The 
Vedantist had the good sense and sanity not to acquiesce in this 
suicidal estimation. The Jaina would respectfully and earnestly ask 
the Vedantist to carry his determination of reality consistently to its 
natural conclusion. He accepts existence to be the ultimate truth solely 
on the testimony of experience. But as experience records change as 
the integral character of existence or rather of things felt to be existent, 
it beats one's understanding why change should be declared as unreal 
appearance. The Vedantist has contended that change involves lapse 
of being into non-being and this is a case of self-contradiction. Reality 
must not be self-contradictory. But as change is fraught with contra¬ 
diction, it is to be unceremoniously thrown overboard as an unreal and 
unjustifiable appearance. The Jaina is a frank realist, and is candid 
in his confession of faith in the verdict of experience. The Vedantist 
thinks that there is pure being which is incompatible with pure non- 
being. But pure being is an abstraction, and w f c have no experience 
of it. So also is the case with pure non-being. What we find in 
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experience, including the principle of consciousness itself, is concrete 
being which is a unity of different entities. Thus we never come across 
a pure substance denuded of all qualities and actions. A substance is 
always a unity with the multiplicity of attributes. Why should the 
Vedantist scent contradiction in it? He should take the reality as a 
whole and the attempt to clip away a part of its character only bespeaks 
unwarranted zeal for abstract thinking. It is no doubt true that the 
diversity of reals encountered by experience exhibits existence as their 
universal trait. But the universality and continuity of this trait and 
the discontinuity of other traits are facts alike. The former should 
not be vested with truth and the latter dismissed as appearance. 

Similarly one should not read contradiction in the combination of 
identity and difference when they are endorsed by uncontradicted 
experience. The Vedantist accepts the aspect of identity and rejects 
the aspect of difference, because he thinks that the nature of reality is 
absolutely simple. But this is only the outcome of his bias for a priori 
logical thought in preference to and contradiction of experience. We 
could accept this assessment of reality if the dictates of a priori logic 
were found to be confirmed even in a single instance of our experience. 
The Vedantist is too astute a thinker not to be aware of this weakness 
in his position. Accordingly he appeals to dreamless experience. He 
asserts that pure existence is felt in this state. He also appeals to 
samadhi (ecstasy) in which the spiritual aspirant realizes the reality as 
a homogeneous simple unity bereft of intrinsic and extrinsic difference. 
But the state of samddhi is not attainable by all. If a gifted soul 
experiences it that does not afford any help to men of limited knowledge 
who are enquirers after truth. So it has no philosophical value. As 
regards dreamless experience it is not also beyond dispute. So the 
Vedantist has to rely upon the revealed texts of the Upan 4 ads and 
upon pure logic. So far as the Upanisadic texts are concerned, the 
interpretation of the monist is not accepted as the last word. There 
are other interpretations also. It may not be out of place to remark 
that the Jaina scriptures also have discussed these texts and have 
offered their own interpretation which is at variance with that of the 
monist. As regards pure logic, the Jaina attitude towards it has been 
elucidated in this work with as much clarity and precision as has been 
possible for us. The consequential objections of Sure^vara regarding 
bondage and emancipation do not cause much difficulty to the Jaina. 
The Jaina believes that bondage is a real condition of the self, and 
though existing from the beginningless time as coeval with the indivi¬ 
dual yet it is liable to be transcended. Emancipation is nothing but 
the disentanglement of the self from the karmic matter. The karmic 
matter is not destroyed but only pulled out. The pure nature of the 
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self with its fourfold infinite characteristics, which is realized in 
emancipation, is not a new creation in the absolute sense. It was 
always there. But the karmic matter served to obscure it. The 
obscuration is ended in the state of emancipation. The Jaina believes 
in change because it is found to be the universal character of all reals 
and if it means transition from being to non-being in a sectional 
reference, the Jaina is not frightened by it. So the objection of 
SureSvara that emancipation, being a product of a process, will be 
liable to destruction does not cause any difficulty. It is found that 
gold in its natural state is associated with the ores from the very emer¬ 
gence of its being, but by a chemical process it is disentangled from 
them. And this does not involve any logical difficulty. Similar is the 
case of the self. Though it is associated with karmic matter throughout 
its past history, its dissociation from the latter cannot be an impossi¬ 
bility. The Vedantic solution that bondage and emancipation are both 
illusory cannot be regarded as the only satisfactory explanation as it 
has been made abundantly clear that the denial of plurality, in 
defiance of experience, cannot escape from fall into the abyss of 
universal nihilism or scepticism which Nagarjuna and his followers have 
shown to be the inevitable conclusion of pure logic. 

Let us now estimate the value of the Buddhist conception of 
avidyd. 


XIII 

CRITICISM OF THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF AVIDYA 

We have seen how avidyd heads the chain of pratityasamutpdda 
(dependent origination). 1 We have also stated the Vijhanavadin’s con¬ 
ception of vdsand under whose influence the consciousness (citta) 
appears as divided into the perceiver and the perceived, and is 
responsible for the world illusion. 2 The Buddhist conception of 

1 Vide supra, pp. 126-7. In this connection cf. also: 'Life in ordinary men 
is controlled by ignorance (avidyS) which is the reverse of prajna, but not 
its mere absence. It is a separate element which can be and, in every ordinary 
man really is, present at the same time with his dormant faculty of wisdom. 
But it is not a constant faculty, it can be suppressed (prahlna) and thrown 
out of the mental stream altogether which then becomes purified or saintly 
(Srya)’—Stcherbatsky: The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana (Leningrad, 1927), 
p. 9 ; vide also p. 134 (footnote \) of the same work. 

a Vide supra, pp. 129-30. Also cf. *. . . The transitional school of the 
Sautr&ntikas coalesced in the fifth century A.D. with the idealistic school 
of the Mahay&na and produced India’s greatest philosophers Dign&ga and 
Dh&rmakirti. With regard to Nirvana it assumed the existence of a pure 
spiritual principle, in which object and subject coalesced, and along with it. a 

JP-26 
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abhutaparikalpa (constructive ideation or unreal imagination) as found 
in the Lankavatdra and the works of Maitrcyanatha and his comm¬ 
entators has also been expounded at some length. 1 Asvaghosa’s doctrine 
of avidya has also been noticed. 2 We have not given separate 
treatment to the conceptions of the Madhyamikas and others, because 
the conceptions already treated arc sufficient to give an idea of those 
conceptions. If there is an illusion, there must be a force that creates 
it. This force is called avidya. The conceptions of this avidya differ 
according to the conceptions of reality. The criticism of a particular 
conception of avidya. is ultimately the criticism of the conception of 
reality presupposed by that particular conception. This is also the 
justification of our treatment of only a few conceptions leaving many 
others such as the conception of the Sabdadvaitins and the like out of 
our enquiry. After criticizing the monism of purusa ( puru$advaita) of 
the Vedantins, Vidyanandi says: ‘By this criticism the verbal monism 
( Sabd&dvaita ) has also been refuted ; firstly, because it is also’, like the 
monism of consciousness ( vijndnddvaita ) and the like, subject to the 
said defects, there being difference only in procedural methodology ; 
secondly, because that cannot be established ; thirdly, because there is 
the common absence of any proof for itself or against the opponent; 
fourthly, because it is not self-attested, and fifthly, because there is no 
other justification possible.' 3 These defects are common to all 
absolutisms. We have also not discussed the other conceptions on 
similar grounds. This is, of course, irrelevant. Our main task here is 
to record the Jaina philosopher's estimate of the Buddhist conception 
of nescience [avidya) or predisposition (vdsana) stated above. 

The Buddhists, like the other absolutists, when they are faced with 
the difficulty of explaining the universally attested experience, dismiss 
the experience as only an imagination born of avidya or vdsana which 
is beginningless. The Jaina philosophers remain true to the universally 
attested experience and formulate their philosophy accordingly. The 
facts are never distorted to suit the doctrine. Nor the help of nescience 
(avidya) is sought for the evasion of every new problem that may arise. 
The Jaina doctrine of non-absolutism has been elaborated and syste¬ 
matized on the basis of experience, and if there appears to be any snag 
or angularity in it, it is ultimately due to that in the nature of things. 

force of transcendental illusion (visanS) producing the phenomenal world’._ The 

Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 61. We have, however, traced these ideas 
to the LaUkdvatdra, probably the oldest work containing Vijfianav5da. 

1 Vide supra, pp. 131-3. s Vide supra, pp. 134.7. 

* tad etena Sahdadvaitam api nirastam, vijfi&nftdy-advaitavat tasy4 'pi 
nigadita-dosa-visayatva-siddheb prakriy&matrabhedAt, tadvyavasth&nupapatteh 
svapak$e-’tara-sildhaka-biidhaka-pram&n5bh§va-’viiesAt svatah'Siddhyayogad gaty- 

antar&bhiv&c ca— Affasahasri. pp. 163-4. 
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It is not up to the philosopher to question the nature of things and 
make them behave in the manner of his own conceptions. The things 
cannot be expected to follow the likes and dislikes of the philosopher. 
Nor has the philosopher any right to dismiss as inconsistent and illogical 
the nature of things revealed to his experience. An absolutistic con¬ 
ception presupposes attachment to a particular aspect of reality and 
ignorance of or indifference to the other aspects of it. And conse¬ 
quently futile attempts are made at explaining away or dismissing only 
as imaginary constructions the other aspects that refuse to fit in with 
the absolutistic conceptions. The Buddhists, like other absolutists, make 
a capital out of the principle of avidyd or vdsattd which is conceived 
to be as imaginary and unreal as its products. The Jaina criticism of 
the Buddhist conception of avidyd is substantially the same as that of 
the Vedantin's conception of it. Of course, the Buddhist’s avidyd is 
only a subjective force while the Vedantin's is objective too. But there 
is essential similarity between the functions of them. We have stated 
the Jaina's objection against the Vedantin's position. Here we shall 
state, in brief, his objections against the Buddhist schools. 

The Jainas believe that all absolutistic conceptions are vitiated by 
some defect or other and that they all go against the verdicts of 
experience. 1 * 3 * The absolutists, however, dismiss the verdicts of experience 
as untrustworthy and ascribe the various appearances to beginningless 
avidyd. Thus the great Buddhist thinker Dharmakirti, while denying 
the reality of all distinctions of perceiver and perceived given in the 
universally attested experience and establishing things as devoid of all 
definable characteristics,* says 'Apprehension of unreal distinction (of 
perceiver and perceived), emerging under the influence of previous 
conditions and causes, arises in the people whose consciousness is 
vitiated by nescience, even as aberrations of vision arc conditioned by 
previous disorders.’ 9 

Belief in the necessity of nescience is almost universal among 
philosophers. Our errors of judgment and of perception must be due 
to some condition. It is true that the conditions of normal activity of 
our intellectual, emotional and volitional constitution cannot be 
supposed to be responsible for the anomalies and aberrations. It is. 
for this reason, admitted by philosophers that there must be a tendency 
and predisposition to give our normal faculties a twHst and turn in the 
opposite direction so that error may be possible. It should be noted 

1 Cf. tvan-mattmrta-b&hyan&rh sarvathaikantavSdinAm 

aptabhimina-dagdhanaih sves^arh drstena b&dhyate. 

—A Mi, 7 (Astasahasri. p. ^6). 

a See Pramdnavdtttika. II. 212-216. 

3 yath5.svam pratyayfipeksad avklyopaplutatmanftro 

vijnaptir vitathakdra jiyate tirairadivat.— Ibid., II. 217. 
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that error is not only privative in character but also positive in its 
results. And for this an adequate condition must be postulated. This 
condition is called nescience. It not only obscures and hides the nature 
of reality but also vests it with a false appearance. It is a positive 
force as has been advocated by the Vedantist, the Buddhist, the expo¬ 
nents of the Yoga school and others. The Jaina also agrees with this 
view. He thinks that it is the association of destructive karmic matter 
with the self that is responsible for these abnormal intellectual, emotional 
and volitional aberrations. This karmic matter is a positive fact and 
force and it has also twofold function. It not only obscures the innate 
perfect nature of the soul and hinders the full exercise of the powers, 
but also makes it a prey to illusions in every plane, intellectual, 
emotional and volitional. This fundamental agreement with the 
philosophers of other schools does not however solve the various 
problems that confront a thinking mind. It is a painful fact that the 
philosophers are at variance with one another in their estimate of the 
facts of experience and thought. What is this due to? Each school 
of philosophers has accused the opposite schools of their failure to 
grasp the true nature of reality. But the philosophers’ differences need 
not throw a damper upon our enthusiasm for the discovery of truth. 
After all the Law of Contradiction wiil help a student of philosophy to 
reject what is false and to adopt what is true. As we have observed 
repeatedly, the logic must co-operate with experience in its quest for 
the Holy Grail, the knowledge of ultimate reality. Whenever there is 
a tendency of either of these resources available to mankind to dominate 
and subjugate the other, the result has been a tissue of contradictory 
findings which cannot be all true. The Jaina's approach to this 
supreme problem is co-ordination of experience and reason. His 
differences with the rival philosophers are due to the contradictions of 
the fundamental postulates and axioms which have claimed unqualified 
allegiance of all noble minds in their quest of truth. 1 

Thus belief in the doctrine of karman, which is the natural outcome 
of the belief in the moral law of causality, is almost universally held 
by the majority of philosophers in India. Of course the materialists 
have refused to offer their allegiance to this characteristic doctrine. 
We do not propose to criticize the materialistic position in the present 
context. Our concern is now with those schools who believe in the 
inexorable necessity of the moral law. We shall consider whether their 
philosophical conclusions are in keeping with this fundamental truth. 

Let us take up the position of the absolute nihilist. Nagarjuna 
is the archangel of this school. He believes in the Buddhist doctrine 
of karman, at least on this side of final realization. So also does the 

1 See The Jaina Philosophy of Non-absolutism. Chap. I. 
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Vedantist. Both these absolutistic schools agree that a man is beset 
with volitional and emotional tendencies and impulses which lead 
him to perform good and bad actions. They also believe that they 
have their natural reactions. The good action produces a happy result 
and the bad act an unhappy one, not only in this life but also in life 
hereafter. We have already criticized the Vedantic position and now 
address ourselves to the criticism of nihilism. Now, if there be no 
reality and truth in the moral law how can the nihilist reconcile his 
faith in the efficacy of the moral law with the utter negation of it? 
The nihilist of course has contended that the moral law holds good 
only provisionally so long as the realization of ultimate truth does 
not happen. But he believes that peifonnance of righteous actions 
such, for instance, as the practice of universal love and friendship 
and the avoidance of infliction of injury arc the necessary preparation 
for ultimate perfection. The denial of the ultimate validity of the 
moral law presupposes an unbridgeable hiatus and breach of continuity 
of moral life with spiritual life. Is this supposition of unbridgeable gulf 
between our empirical life and metempirical destiny unavoidable? The 
Jaina thinks that it is not. He believes that the self in its onward 
and upward journey towards consummation surrenders and appro¬ 
priates its previous acquisitions and present conquests. None of these 
trophies or defeats is unreal. They have a bearing, essential and 
natural, upon spiritual progress and advance. The nihilist cannot 
escape the charge of self-contradiction when he makes moral discipline 
the scaffolding to the final achievement and denies its efficacy and 
truth. It is true that the man who has ascended the topmost rung 
of the ladder has no necessity for the lower rungs. It bespeaks not 
only ingratitude but also perversity. As regards the Sautrantika 
fluxist who is not less vocal in his allegiance to the moral law, it 
will be found on close examination that he too is guilty of self- 
contradiction nonetheless. He has argued that a permanent cause is 
an impossibility. A permanent cause will produce a permanent effect 
which is absurd. Causal efficiency, according to him, is the criterion 
of existence. He further argues that efficiency is necessarily con¬ 
comitant with action, and action can be produced in succession or non¬ 
succession. But if an entity produces all its actions simultaneously 
then the question arises whether it persists after the production of 
effects or not. If it does not persist, it will be momentary. If it 
persists it will continue to produce all the effects simultaneously. But 
it is not a fact that all the effects are produced simultaneously. The 
pen writes. But it is not found that it writes all the letters and words 
that are written in present, past and future at the present moment. 
Nor can it be supposed that an entity produces its actions in 
succession. There is no reason why an entity should defer it3 
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activity when it is possessed of all the powers. Thus causal efficiency 
is not possible for the non-momentary. So the non-momentary cannot 
be a real, being bereft of causal efficiency which is the necessary con¬ 
comitant of reality. But the momentary also has been found to be 
incapable of exercising causal efficiency either in succession or in non¬ 
succession, and as such cannot be real. The Jaina accepts causal 
efficiency as the criterion of reality which, according to him, presupposes 
that real should be both permanent and transitory. 1 

The Buddhist has denied a permanent self underlying the course 
of psychical events which happen in different times. But what exists 
and is possible is only the present momentary unit. The past is defunct, 
and the present is lost after its turn. This makes the continuity of 
personal life impossible, and accordingly the continuity of present life 
into the future and the necessity of the law of karman that the per¬ 
former of good or bad act will have to bear the consequences—all these 
become impossible of explanation. The Buddhist has abolished the 
permanent soul and replaced it by a series supposed to be governed by 
the law of causality. The past produces the present and the present 
produces the future, and in the production the cause communicates its 
ethico-religious bias into the effect. This seems to be a solvent of the 
difficulties involved in the breach of continuity. But is causation 
possible in the absence of a real link between the past and the present? 
The previous consciousness-unit is dead and defunct when the succeed¬ 
ing unit happens. But how can a defunct and non-existent fact be 
the cause of anything? Nobody can think that the present occurrence 
is due to an event which has occurred in the remote past. The reason 
for this is that the past is not in existence to influence the present 
event. It might be contended that the immediately precedent event 
can be the cause of the immediately succeeding one. But how can the 
effect come into existence in the absence of the cause and yet be due 
to it? In the Buddhist theory the cause ceases to be when the effect 
comes into being. How can there be any relation between what is 
existent and what is non-existent? There can be no distinction between 
the immediate precedent and the remote precedent when both are 
equally non-existent at the time of the production of the effect. The 
determinant of causality is the concomitance in presence and absence 
of the effect with the cause. But in the Buddhist theory the 
effect does not happen when the cause is in existence, and it 
happens only when the supposed cause is non-existent. How can 
there be concomitance? How can again the Buddhist explain that the 
effect should happen in immediately succeeding moment and not in 
remote future or past when the cause has no existence at the time of 


1 The Jaina Philosophy of Non-absolutism, pp. 71 et seq. 
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the effects occurrence? There can be no difference, as we have said, 
between a remote past and an immediate past, because the absence of 
the cause is uniform in both cases. The question comes to be ‘How 
can the non-existent be the cause of the existent?’ One might equally 
affirm that an eternally existent entity might produce an occasional 
effect. If it is urged that there is no concomitance between an eter¬ 
nally existent fact and an occasional event because the existence of the 
effect is not concomitant with that of the cause, and the cause is 
present when the effect ceases to be. But this is also the case with 
the Buddhist when he affirms that the effect comes into being during 
the absence of the cause at a particular time and place, but not during 
the whole period of its absence in the uncounted past and in unending 
future. And this amounts to the denial of the law of causality' which 
was the corner-stone of the Buddha's religious and philosophical edifice. 
Not only this, the self-contradiction obtrudes itself most unabashedly 
when the Buddhist fluxist makes causal efficiency the criterion of reality 
and ends in the conclusion that the effect is independent of the cause 
which is deducible from the proposition that the effect comes into being 
when the cause is absent. Thus causality is as inexplicable in the 
theory of flux as it is in the theory of eternally unchanging cause. 

There is another serious difficulty in the doctrine of flux. It is 
a matter of universal experience that the continuous indentity of the 
self as well as of objects is felt by all. This felt identity is asserted to 
be illusion by the fluxist. 2 But what is the basis of this illusion? 
Illusion presupposes a previous cognition. A man who has never 
experienced silver cannot mistake the shell for silver. Identity is 
inseparable from continuity. But as there is not real continuity any¬ 
where according to the Buddhist, how can there be such illusion 
possible? The supposed continuity is said to be formed by discrete 
moments which come into being and pass out of existence. So there 
is no real continuity anywhere. It is affirmed by the Buddhist himself 
that the discrete moments when not felt as distinct create the illusion 
of identity. 3 We have shown that this illusion is impossible. But 
even admitting for the sake of argument that such an illusion may be 
possible, the question arises * How can one continuum be distinguished 
from another continuum?’ Now, it is a felt fact that the chair is 
different from the tabic. It is not the discrete momentary chair that 
is different from the table. But we feel that the table which appears 
to continue is different from the chair-continuum. There is no difference 
between the chair and the table so far as the appearance of continuum 
due to the non-cognition of the difference of the units is concerned. A 

1 Aftasahasn, p. i 8 j. s Ibid., pp. 190 rt seq. 

3 santinina ev5 ’paratnr?ta-bhe<iilj santana iti svayam abhyupagamit.— 
Astasahasri, p. 191. 
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question arises: ‘ How can one continuum be felt as distinct from 
another continuum?* Each member of chair-series is distinct from its 
other members in the same way as the members of the table-series arc 
from those of the chair-serics. Yet the chair-series is felt as distinct from 
the table-series. What is the reason of this? If the unbroken continuity 
of the emergence of the table-moments be the reason for its distinction 
from the chair, the same unbroken continuity is found in all the senes. 
It is difficult to understand firstly, how absolutely distinct entities give 
rise to the appearance of identity ; secondly, how one series can be 
distinguished from another scries when the same absolute difference 
is found to obtain between them as is found between the members 
of a particular scries. If similarity be held to be an additional reason 
for this appearance of identity and continuity then why should not 
the two table-series closely similar be not felt as identical? There is 
similarity and also unbroken succession between the different units. 
You may say that one table is felt as distinct from another table and so 
there is no confusion between them. But the appeal to perception is 
useless because what is perceived is always the moment and not the 
series which is an unreal intellectual construction. 1 So again the 
appeal to recognition cannot be of help, because in the Buddhist theory 
of flux nothing continues, and there is no identity between the past 
and the present, which is to be known by recognition. What is felt is 
always the moment, absolutely distinct and discrete from another 
moment. So no question of identity of one moment with another 
moment arises. In fact, a plurality of units without a binding nexus 
can never account for the unity felt in an entity. If an abiding unity 
is posited to connect and combine the different units, then recognition 
and also causality can be explained. This is the position of the Jaina 
philosopher who asserts that a reality is a permanent unity which runs 
through the changing moments that appear in it. The criterion of 
reality is thus continuity and change, that is to say, the flux and influx 
of states. 

As regards the subjectivist idealists, the Buddhist subjectivists 
hold that the only thing that exists is consciousness and external objects 
are only false appearances like those of dream experience. 3 But this 
position can be established only by an organ of knowledge. Without 
the support of an organ of knowledge, the Buddhist cannot prove the 
falsity of the theories of rival philosophers who believe in extra-mental 
reality. Not only this, the subjectivist cannot prove the falsity of the 
differentiation of cognition into an act and a content. The subjectivist 

1 na ca paraspararii vilaksananam eva ksananam atyantam anvay&sattve ’py 
antar bahir va santatayo 'sanklr^iS. eva pratyak?atah pratitab tasyai ’ka- 
k^ujagocaratayi santinavi$ayatvat— Ibid. 

* Affasahasri, Chap. VII (pp. 240 et seq ). 
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holds that our cognitions are momentary and self-intuited and that there 
are other subjects. Certainly all these facts cannot be proved by our 
intuitions. A cognition may be felt by itself, but it is not felt as 
momentary or as not cognized by another which is the meaning of 
self-intuition. Moreover, if the cognition has no veridical reference to 
a real extra-subjective fact, how can the subjectivist believe in the 
existence of other subjects? The denial of genuine extra-subjective 
reference must end in solipsism. If the entire logical apparatus in¬ 
cluding the difference of probans and probandum and the necessary 
relation between them be a false creation of nescience, then the subjec¬ 
tivist cannot prove anything including his own position. The 
subjectivist seeks to establish the identity of content with cognition on 
the ground of the two being felt together. But this very assertion 
proves that he believes in the duality of cognition and content. Is 
this not a case of self-contradiction like the vocal statement of a person 
T am an observer of the vow of silence'?* It has however been 
argued in defence by the subjectivist that this line of attack on the 
part of the opponent is neither fair nor consistent. How can the 
charge of a fallacy or a self-contradiction be advanced against the 
subjectivist when the opponent knows that the former does not believe 
in the reality of anything other than consciousness? It might be said 
in defence that these adverse criticisms are not unreasonable or illegiti¬ 
mate so long as the subjectivist has not proved his position. The 
latter also has recourse to the logical apparatus to prove his position 
to the satisfaction of the opponent. And he is on the same level with 
the opponent so far as the belief in the validity of logical weapons is 
concerned. The use of logic will become superfluous after the ultimate 
truth viz. the reality of consciousness alone is realized. Dignaga and 
his followers in spite of their ultimate conviction of the truth of pure 
consciousness alone have elaborated logical weapons and this is not 
inconsistent with their philosophical convictions. They have frankly 
avowed that logic has its place and utility only on this side of realiza¬ 
tion of the ultimate truth and is necessary to combat the prevailing 
misconceptions of philosophers. So the charge of self-contradiction or 
inconsistency is nothing better than argntnenlum ad hominem. 

The Jaina philosopher observes that his charges could be ineffective 
if the Buddhist idealist succeeded in proving that his conclusion was 
established by an unimpeachable logical ground. Dharmakirti asserts 
that the 'identity' of cognition and content follows from the ‘necessity 
of their being known together' (sahopalambha-niyanuit). But what is 
the meaning of the expression 'the necessity of being known together’ 
and of the term 'identity'? The former may possibly be interpreted 

1 .sadi mauna-vratiko 'ham ity abhilapavat sva-vacanavirodhasyai 

'va svflcaran&t— Atfasahasri, p. 242. 

JP-27 
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as the absence of separate cognition and ' identity ’ may be under¬ 
stood to mean ‘ absence of numerical difference In other words, 
the ‘ negation of separate cognition ' may be made the ground for the 
inference of 1 negation of numerical difference ’. But this is not 
possible because there can be no necessary relation between two nega¬ 
tions. As regards such negative inferences as of the ‘ absence of 
smoke ’ from the * absence of fire or the * absence of triangle ’ 
from the ‘ absence of figure \ they are legitimate only because they 
derive their cogency from the necessary concomitance between their 
positive counter-terms. Thus there is necessary concomitance between 
effect and cause, and so the negation of cause leads to the inference 
of the negation of effect. Likewise, there is necessary concomitance 
between * figure ’ which is the genus and ' triangle ' which is the 
species. And so the negation of the former entails the negation of the 
latter. There is no independent relation possible between two nega¬ 
tions. The Buddhist argument could be effective if the positive con¬ 
comitance between separate cognition and numerical difference were 
possible. To be explicit, the Buddhist is the last person to assert that 
a separate cognition of the content from that of the cognition 
concerned is possible by means of which the numerical difference of 
the cognition and content can be established ; for the admission of 
the possibility of the cognition of the content, separate and numerically 
different from that of the cognition will knock out the Buddhist 
position of identity of cognition and content. The Buddhist therefore 
is precluded from asserting a logically necessary relation between their 
corresponding negations as negations have no independent logical 
relation apart from that of their opposite positives. The result will 
not be different even if either of the terms be given a positive inter¬ 
pretation. Thus if the probandum be asserted to be positive identity, 
it cannot be proved from negative probans, because there can be no 
relation between a positive and a negative term. Causality and identity 
of essence are recognized to be the two types of necessary relation. 
But these two relations are found to obtain between positive entities 
and not non-entities, nor between an entity and a non-entity. The same 
difficulty will stand in the way if the probans is supposed to stand for 
a positive fact. But let us see if the Buddhist can establish his position 
by making the probans and probandum both positive. Thus it may be 
interpreted that the * necessity of being known together' means 
' identity of the cognition ' and the probandum is * identity of the 
two ’. But this interpretation would make the inference a case of 
tautology because the probans will not be different from the probandum. 
What the Buddhist seeks to establish by this argument is that the 
content and the cognition are not different but identical. So ‘ identical 
cognition ’ is found to be the probandum and the probans is also 
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nothing but * identical cognition But the Buddhist may argue that 
the truth of the identity of cognition is established by means of aboli¬ 
tion of the difference between the content and the cognition, because 
an identical cognition is incompatible with the numerical difference of 
contents. Thus in every cognition the content is cognized together 
with the cognition. And the cognition is as much a content of itself 
as the content is supposed to be. This necessary compresence of the 
contents in the same cognition is not intelligible without their identity. 
The felt difference must then be an illusion. The Jaina avers that the 
necessity of compresence of two or more contents in one cognition 
proves neither the identity of the contents inter se nor the identity of 
the contents with the cognition. Thus a substance and its qualities 
are always perceived together, but this identity of perception does not 
annul the difference of the contents, nor the difference of the cognition 
from them. 1 Nor is it our conviction that when many things such as 
the chair and the table and the other furniture in a room are perceived 
together, their mutual differences are abolished. But if this association 
be regarded as accidental, the example of substance and quality will 
rebut all doubt of falsity of inference. The subjectivist himself admits 
that the omniscient Buddha cognizes all the different consciousness- 
centres (which appear as so many subjects). But he does not conclude 
that all the different subjective centres are really identical with the 
Buddha. 3 Moreover, we do not find any logical absurdity in the 
supposition that things may be perceived together and yet be different 
from one another. Thus, for instance, when any object is seen, it is 
seen together with light. There can be no visual perception possible 
for us in darkness. But nobody will conclude from this that light 
and the jar or the pen are identical. It is quite possible to argue that 
the relation between cognition and its content is one of illuminer and 
illumined. And that they are felt together is due to the fact that 
without the cognition of the one the other cannot be cognized. In 
other words, the relation may be one of means and end, condition and 
conditional. The argument of the Buddhist is the prototype of the 
argument of the Vedantist which we have considered before. The 
Vedantist has argued from the coincidence of the content and cognition 
to their necessary identity and integration. We have shown that the 
Jaina explains this by asserting the relation to be one of identity-in¬ 
difference. The same conclusion will follow from the Buddhist argu¬ 
ment of necessary compresence. 

Let us now address ourselves to the examination of the nihilist's 

i Cf. dravyaparyiyau hi Jaininam eka-mati-jnana-grahyau, na ca sarvathai 
'katvam pratipadyete— Ibid.., p. 243. 

a tathi Yogacarasyfc 'pi sakala-vijittna-paramAiiavah Sugatajninenai 'kena 
grahy&b' na cai ’katvabhftjab— Ibid. 
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position. The greatest protagonist of negativism as a philosophical 
doctrine is Nagarjuna. He has subjected to critical examination all 
the prevailing concepts and theories and has found particular delight in 
exposing their self-contradictory nature. Nagarjuna adopts the atti¬ 
tude of a critic who avows that he has no positive doctrine of his own. 
The position will be made clear from our study of some concrete 
problems as dissected by Nagarjuna. 

Let us take up causality. Nagarjuna asserts that causality is 
logically indeterminable, yet the constitution of our intellect is such 
that we cannot jettison it if we are to understand the world order. He 
asserts that the effect is not produced by itself, that is to say, the effect 
cannot be its own cause. In other words, the cause and the effect 
cannot be identical. The cause is the immediate antecedent event. If 
the effect were self-caused, it would be antecedent to itself. And this 
means that the effect was existent before. What is then the use of the 
causal operation which aims at bringing into existence what was not 
in existence before. It is nonsense to suppose that an existent can be 
made existent which the advocate of the identity of cause and effect is 
made to confess on cross-examination. The Saffkhya philosopher 
seeks to explain the causal relation by supposing that the effect is 
pre-existent in the cause. It is because of pre-existence that causality 
becomes a relation between two determinates. To the question 'Why 
should oil be produced from sesamum and not from sand?’ the 
Sankhya answer is ‘Because oil is existent in the sesamum and not 
in the sand'. Nagarjuna observes that the position is untenable 
because if oil be already existent, what is the necessity of grinding the 
sesamum seeds in an oil-press. The Sankhya answers that oil* is 
existent only in a latent form and causal operation is necessary to make 
it patent. But is not patency a novel phenomenon? If it were also 
existent there is no point in trying to make it patent because this means 
that the already existing patency is made patent. Is this not a 
superfluity? To this question the Sankhya seems to turn a deaf 
ear. The Sahkhya has been constrained to say that the effect was 
existent not in the form which it assumes after the causal operation. 
But -this means that the effect w r as existent somehow. To be precise, 
the effect was existent as cause, and the relation of cause and effect 
is not one of absolute identity but identity-cum-difference. This is the 
Jaina position. But the Sankhya has not the courage to assert that 
this is so. Nagarjuna’s criticism of the Sankhya theory of causation 
is unassailable if by identity of the cause and the effect the Sankhya 
is understood to mean absolute and exclusive identity which is 
contradictorily opposed to difference. 

Let us now examine Nagarjuna's criticism of the Nyaya theory 
of causation. The cause and effect are absolutely different. But 
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Nagarjuna asks 'If the relation be entirely and absolutely one of 
difference why is it that oil is not produced from sands when both the 
oil-seeds and the sands are equally different from the effect?' 
Absolute difference is tantamount to absolute negation of relation. If 
the effect were entirely unrelated to the cause, it passes one’s 
understanding why should the effect be affiliated to a particular class 
of facts. The Naiyayika only appeals to experience. He observes that 
it is a question of fact, and no questioning is relevant or intelligible 
regarding it. Because oil is found to be produced from oil-seeds and 
not from sands the former is regarded as the cause and not the latter. 
This empirical explanation does not satisfy an inquisitive mind. It 
only puts a gag upon the inconvenient questioner and in this the 
Naiyayika seems to occupy the position of an autocrat who demands 
unquestioning acquiescence in his ruling. Nagarjuna naturally rebels 
against this tyranny of the empiricist. Well, if experience be the final 
arbiter of all disputes, then philosophy will become a seditious activity. 
Nagarjuna is not in doubt that oil is actually produced from oil-seeds 
and not from sands. What he wants to know and understand is the 
foundation of the ontological necessity of the causal relation. The 
empiricist quite unjustifiably loses his temper and commands un¬ 
questioning allegiance by ruling out all inconvenient questions. 
This attitude does not seem to be helpful to the understanding of the 
nature of things and their relation. Nagarjuna therefore has no 
hesitation in recording his verdict against this explanation. He thinks 
that the Nyaya theory only restates the problem and asks the opponent 
to accept this as the explanation of it. He declares that the theory’ 
is unphilosophical, to say the least. Nagarjuna now asks if causation 
can be explained by regarding the relation between the cause and the 
effect as identity and otherness together. This he thinks to be a 
contradiction in terms. Identity is diametrically opposed to otherness 
which means non-identity. So this theory is dismissed by him with 
scant courtesy. The opponent may ask ‘Is this not repudiation of 
causal relation? Is it your position that the effect is produced without 
the cause?' Nagarjuna replies ‘No, this is not possible.’ We cannot 
think that an event can happen without a cause. What is then the 
nature of the relation between them? Nagarjuna replies that the ques¬ 
tion is unanswerable because no relation can be discovered by logical 
thought. We cannot explain why a particular class of events should 
follow another class of events with clockwork regularity ; for by means 
of logical thought we cannot discover any factual basis for it. 

This is in brief the survey of the causal relation and of the findings 
of Nagarjuna. The Jaina philosopher thinks that the difficulty is the 
creation of a priori logical thought. In the first place, Nagarjuna 
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thinks that there is such a thing as absolute identity. But we have 
not come across a single instance of any two things being absolutely 
identical. In the second place, Nagarjuna asserts that there is such 
a thing as absolute otherness which is also not endorsed by experience 
at any rate between a cause and an effect. If we are to closely follow 
our experience without allowing our logical preconceptions to give a 
twist to its plain meaning we must admit that there is a close affinity 
between the cause and the effect though they are not absolutely 
identical because they are two facts. They arc thus different no doubt, 
but the element of close affinity is also undoubtedly a fact. And 
affinity is intelligible only if there is a common element in both of 
them. This common element is identity. This identity is not the pure 
identity of pure logic which is as much a chimera as pure being or 
pure non-being. So in allegiance to experience we must admit that 
the relation of cause and effect is such as not to exclude either identity 
or difference. It is a $m' generis relation which is as ultimate as 
identity and difference are supposed to be. For want of a more 
expressive term due to the limitation of human language wc have to 
express this relation as identity-in-difference. And there is no incom¬ 
patibility in it as it is registered by indisputable and unmistakable 
experience. The Jaina does not arrogate to himself the prerogative 
of a judge or a law court, who seeks to cut the Gordian knot by threat 
of the penalty incident to contempt of court. The Jaina's attitude is 
one of persuasion. He does not stifle the natural curiosity of the 
human understanding. But he only invites the attention of the 
opponent to the actual fact and only admonishes him if he shuts his 
eyes to the truth and seeks to determine it by means of a priori 
considerations. Well, whatever be the merits of the Jaina estimate 
of this fundamental problem, it must be admitted that he succeeds in 
avoiding the anomalies that are inevitable in the position of the Sankhya 
and the Nyaya philosopher by admitting that there is a relation possible 
bctw'een pure identity and pure difference which wonderfully harmonizes 
their dispute by a synthesis in a concept which is not a mere summation 
of the tw'o, as Nagarjuna thinks, but a different category in which the 
two elements are combined and transcended at the same time. 

Let us take up another case. Experience shows that things have 
got a distinctive individuality of their own and this individuality is 
determinable by means of characteristic attributes. This task of 
determination by means of characteristics is performed by means of 
definitions in logic. Nagarjuna calls in question the logical propriety 
of this procedure. He asks 'Are the characteristics different from the 
things or identical with them?’ If they are different from the things 
to which they are supposed to belong as much as the characteristics 
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which belong to other entities, then there will be no meaning in the 
assertion that the characteristics belong to things. If, on the other 
hand, they are identical, either the attribute or the substantive will be 
left over. This seems to be incontestable from the standpoint of pure 
logic. But as pure logic is not found to be obeyed by the facts which 
are revealed to our experience w r hich again is the only source of our 
knowledge of the existence and behaviour of things, the Jaina philo¬ 
sopher who is equally attentive to the claims of logic and experience 
is not convinced by this flourish of pure logic. He asserts ‘Certainly 
the characteristics are different from the substantives. But because 
they always go together and are inseparably related, this shows that 
the relation is not one of absolute difference which obtains between the 
characteristics of A and B. The characteristics of A arc not different 
from A in the same way as the characteristics of B are. This show's 
that the relation is also not opposed to identity. This identity is not 
exclusive of difference. To be precise, the relation is sui generis just 
like that between cause and effect. You may call it identity-in¬ 
difference because the two elements are felt in it. But it is not 
exhausted by both of them or analysable into these two elements. 
The relation is unanalysable though it is distinguishable in thought as 
consisting of identity and difference as elements. But, as we have 
observed, the relation is altogether of a different kind from both 
because while it synthesizes them it is not exhausted by them. It is a 
relation which embraces identity and difference in its fold, and also 
transcends them because it is more than an aggregate of the two.' In 
this way the Jaina solves all the puzzles and cruxes invented by the 
votary of pure logic. He asserts that the nature of reality is to be 
determined not by experience alone, nor exclusively by logic. The two 
must co-operate. And thus the Jaina is not an adherent of uncritical 
experience, nor is he enamoured of logic alone. Logic is blind without 
experience and the latter again is a cripple without the criticism offered 
by logic. One must be tempered by the other. Thus the Jaina is not 
a blind empiricist but a critical realist who subjects experience to logic 
and chastens logic by the unmistakable verdict of experience. 

Let us now estimate the value of the Saiva conception of avidya. 


XIV 

CRITICISM OF THE SAIVA CONCEPTION OF AVIDYA 

The conception of bondage and emancipation is the common 
property of all Indian systems of thought. It is recognized that the 
present world and our condition and status are not perfect and there 
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must be a way of release from this imperfect state. The soul has got 
an inherent and inalienable right to perfection, though the conception 
of perfection is not uniform or identical—so far as the positive content 
of it is understood. But, negatively speaking, it is admitted that there 
is recovery from unfreedom and the misery of infirmity and limitation 
of power.* The Saiva schools which wc have surveyed are also in 
agreement with others so far as this fundamental standpoint and 
attitude are taken into account. It is the common presupposition of all 
schools of thought that the recovery of the innate nature of the self 
constitutes the extinction of all pain and suffering, which is the corollary 
of emancipation. This worldly existence is to be transcended. And 
human resources are equal to this task. This is the fundamental datum 
and postulate of philosophical and ethical speculations and the goal of 
religious disciplines. The nature and content of emancipation therefore 
are bound up with the metaphysical conception of the original nature 
of self. 

The Saiva conception of individual self differs from that of other 
schools and therefore the conception of final emancipation is bound to 
be different. The Saiva believes that the self is essentially a conscious 
principle, and joy and bliss and freedom are integral to its nature. 
The Jaina philosopher would agree on this point. The belief in the 
innate power of the self for knowledge, will and action will also be 
endorsed by the Jaina. It would also be conceded that the relation 
of power and the possessor of it is one of inseparability. But while 
the Saiva insists on asserting it to be a relation of identity the Jaina 
would interpret it as idcntity-in-difference. The Jaina also would 
agree with the Saiva in regarding the cause of bondage as real and not 
imaginary or a case of unreal superimposition as the Vedantist main¬ 
tains. This cause of bondage is designated by the Saiva as mala 
(contamination or taint) as we have seen. Barring the terminological 
difference the Jaina would have no objection to the conception of 
karma-pato or karma-mala as the fundamental cause of bondage and 
as for the other contaminations such as dnava-mala and maylya-mala 
the Jaina would regard them as consequential. The association of 
karmatt with the soul is responsible for the limitation of its capacity for 
knowledge, perversion of will and inhibition of powers of enjoyment and 
self-expression and also assumption of psycho-physical organism. 
The difference is rather a matter of elaboration and nomenclature and 
point of view. Omniscience and omnipotence are regarded as necessarily 
coexistent in Jainism. Here we meet with a difference from the Saiva 
point of view. The Saiva philosopher believes in the possibility of the 
emergence of omniscience on the dawn of iuddha-vidya in the soul 
irrespective of the extent to which the corresponding power of action 
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(kriyaiakti) may have been evolved. In other words, omniscience and 
omnipotence are not necessarily coexistent. This may be regarded as 
a matter of detail, but it indicates a fundamental difference of attitude. 
The Jaina gives primacy to the correction of will which is invariably 
and infallibly attended with the perfection of knowledge and power. 
The Saiva believes in the possibility of the removal of spiritual ignorance 
without the emergence of spiritual knowledge. But how can this 
removal of ignorance be possible without the dawn of knowledge? 
The Saiva himself recognizes that the removal of intellectual ignorance 
is possible only on the dawn of intellectual enlightenment, and there¬ 
fore it is sheer self-contradiction on his part to assert the possibility of 
the removal of spiritual ignorance without the emergence of spiritual 
knowledge. 

The monistic Saiva starts with the assumption that the absolutely 
perfect Paramaixva, the Supreme and Sole Reality, somehow elects to 
assume self-limitation and ultimately degrades itself info the status of 
an imperfect individual self. This process of self-abasement is condi¬ 
tioned by an act of free will and not any extraneous circumstance. 
This rather smacks of mysticism. The Jaina would • not give his 
approbation to this theory. If the process of self-abasement Be an act 
of free will, the process of discipline that is necessary for the achieve¬ 
ment of emancipation should also be effected by a fiat of will. So no 
amount of individual exertion would succeed and the line of demarca¬ 
tion between good and evil w T ould also be rendered nugatory. Of 
course, this difficulty cannot be alleged against the dualistic Saiva 
school of thought which asserts the ontological reality of the plurality 
of selves like Jainas. The monistic Saiva believes the world order and 
its evolution to be real. But it presents an insurmountable crux for 
logical thought. How can real unity of the Absolute be reconciled with 
real plurality ? The Vedantist believes plurality to be an unreal 
appearance in and over the unitary Absolute. Whatever may be the 
objections of other schools of philosophers, it cannot be denied that 
the Vedantic position does not give offence to logical thought whereas 
the Saiva position of real unity with its concomitant real plurality is 
logically unthinkable. 

In the monistic school the relation of the Absolute (Parama&va) 
with the world order, which is not illusory like the Vedantic concept of 
maya, is also not logically intelligible. It is held that the relation is 
one of identity. The identity of two reals of co-ordinate status is 
unreachable by logical thought. The Jaina doctrine of non-absolutism 
would rather be more intelligible. It is held in both schools of Saiva 
philosophy that the self which is innately perfect suffers the vicissitudes 
of worldly career with the diminution of its powers. But the question 
JP-28 
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arises that if this loss and recovery of perfection be real events in the 
history of the self, does not the self undergo change of nature? If it 
does undergo a change, the self will be dynamic principle like the soul 
of the Jaina. But so far as the monistic school is concerned we do not 
think it warrantable to suppose that the self is believed to be a changing 
constant. It is affirmed in one breath that the self merely appears to 
undergo change and that this appearance is real. It is difficult for the 
logical understanding to be reconciled with this position. 

The relation of karman with the individual self is also not 
intelligible. It is held that the karmans remain embedded and mature 
in mdyd in the period of dissolution, and the self experiences their 
results only from the time of new creation. It appears that karman 
does not become integrated with the self's nature. But how can the 
self be subject to the consequences of karman which remains detached 
from it? This conception seems to be analogous with that of the 
Sankhya and we have criticized this conception which makes bondage 
and emancipation vicarious. 

The Saiva makes emancipation of the self dependent upon Divine 
Grace. But the Jaina cannot accept this position. He makes the 
individual the architect of his fortune and the maker of his destiny. 
The individual is alone responsible for his degraded status and it is up 
to him to work out his salvation by his unaided efforts. He will of 
course exploit all the advantages from the Sdstras and the instruction 
of teachers. But ultimately he must depend upon himself for his 
success or failure. The credit or blame must be taken by him alone. 
The descent of the Divine Grace cannot be arbitrary. It presupposes 
a spiritual preparation of the individual self as a condition. The Jaina 
would have it that this very condition automatically leads to the 
succeeding stages of spiritual development. If the descent of Divine 
Grace is interpreted as a necessary result of previous spiritual prepara¬ 
tion, the Jaina philosopher would have no objection .to this inter¬ 
pretation in spite of its mystical appearance. 


XV 

CONCLUSION 

We have studied the various conceptions of the nature and func¬ 
tion of avidyd or nescience in Indian thought. We have also recorded 
the criticism of those conceptions from the Jaina philosopher’s stand¬ 
point. We have found that mithydtva or mithya-dariana (perverted 
attitude) is the Jaina equivalent of avidyd qud the fundamental or 
basic defect responsible for worldly existence. Avidyd qud the 
conditions of worldly existence consists in the threefold elements of 
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perverted attitude, perverted cognition ( mithydjndna ) and perverted 
conduct ( mithyaedritra ). The Jaina philosopher does not agree with 
those who regard perverted cognition alone as the condition of worldly 
existence. He does not also endorse the view which regards perverted 
cognition as the most fundamental defect responsible for worldly 
existence. Perverted cognition is only an effect of perverted attitude 
(mithyatva) which is the most fundamental condition of worldly 
existence. We shall have occasions in the chapters that follow for 
further elucidation of the conception of the nature of this ‘perverted 
attitude'. 

The conception of the nature of avidyd depends upon the concep¬ 
tion of the nature of reality. It is because of this that we have been 
led to criticize the various conceptions of reality of the different systems 
of thought while recording the Jaina philosopher's objections against 
the different conceptions of avidyd. We have shown the Jaina's 
credence in logical empiricism which regards logic without experience 
blind and experience without logic a cripple. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE JAINA DOCTRINE OF K ARM AN 

INTRODUCTORY 

Rebirth and karman are the two most important presuppositions 
of all schools of Indian Philosophy with the solitary exception of the 
system of Carvaka. This is but consistent with their spiritual outlook. 
India is the birthplace of a galaxy of spiritual leaders throughout its 
history and it is no wonder that her heriiage is so rich with speculations 
about rebirth and karman and the pathways leading to emancipation 
from them. It is not possible to trace the origin of the doctrines in 
time. The Vedas are the oldest records wherein we can find their 
rudiments. The outlook of the Vcdic people was deeply spiritual and 
a number of speculations about the origin and destiny of the universe 
were prevalent. 1 The ideal of sacrifice (yajiia) and penance ( iapas) 
asserted itself. Robust life affirmation, philosophical wisdom, and 
religious intuition were the chief characteristics. The spiritual and the 
religious inspired the secular. The Jaina and the Buddhist attitudes 
were exclusively spiritual and religious, and more or less neglected 
the secular. The disproportionate growth of asceticism in Jainism and 
Buddhism on the one hand and the balanced growth of the religious 
and the secular in Brahmanism on the other were responsible for the 
demarcation between the Sramanic and the Brahmanic outlook. The 
Sankhya-Yoga, the Nyaya-Vateesika and the Vedanta virtually belong 
to the same group as the Jaina and the Buddhist. The Mimamsaka 
belongs to the other group. There were, among the Vedic people, 

1 The doctrine of karman seems to have developed against a number of 
other doctrines about creation. Some regarded time (kAla) as the determinant 
factor of creation. Every event occurs in time and hence is determined by 
time. Others believed in nature (svabhava) as the determining factor of 
creation. Things are determined by their own inherent nature. There is 
nothing, inside or outside, over and above nature, that determines the course 
of events. This leads to the doctrine of determinism (niyati-v&da). There were 
others who believed in the fortuitous and accidental nature of the occurrences 
of events. There were other doctrines as well. (Vide SvUp, I. 2. SVS, II. 
52-64). The believers in karman or the unseen potency (adfsja)* the after-effect 
of a good or bad action, regarded these theories as inspired by materialistic 
tendencies and therefore rejected them as untenable. The Jaina philosophers 
accorded proper place to these doctrines as testified by our experience, while 
installing karman in the supreme position. Karman is the ultimate determinant 
of the course of events. Even time, nature and niyati are determined by 
karman and there is no such thing as fortuitism. These factors, in so far as 
they arc given to experience, are only the expressions of the working of the 
supreme law of karman. (C/. STP, III, 53 ; $VS, II. 79-81). 
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some who were more contemplative, other-worldly and attracted 
towards life negation than the ordinary. It is these people who helped 
the growth of asceticism. But before the development of asceticism 
there was the natural development of the ideas of rebirth and karman. 
There was also the development of corresponding metaphysics. If 
spiritual emancipation is a fact there must be a number of births for its 
realization. This leads to the doctrine of rebirth. The selfsame fact 
of emancipation again presupposes corruption of the spirit in the state 
of worldly existence. But what is this corruption due to? It is due 
to beginningless nescience about truth. We have studied nescience in 
the last chapter. According to the Jaina, nescience presupposes the 
soul's association with karman which is known as unseen potency 
(adrsta), predisposition ( vusand ), energy trap (piHa) etc. in 

other systems. Karman is needed to explain variety and unequality. 
In this chapter we shall record a few determinant characteristics of 
the doctrine of karman as found in the Jaina system with comparative 
reference to other systems. In the preceding chapter we studied the 
nature of the fundamental factor responsible for the relation between 
spirit and non-spirit, that is, the world order. But here we shall 
record the modus operandi of the non-spirit upon the spirit or, more 
accurately, the process whereby an action ( karman) produces its 
reaction (phala ). Among the systematic schools, only the Nyaya-Vai- 
Sesika admits God as the necessary condition for the fruition of the 
action ( karman ) which remains as an unseen potency ( adrsta ) consisting 
in merit and demerit in the soul. The Yoga admits God only as an 
object of worship or meditation and not as an agent in the fruition of 
the karman . The Sankhya-Yoga, the Jaina and the Buddhist and the 
Mimarhsaka regard the unseen potency itself as competent to produce 
its fruit in time. Though in the Brahmasutra 1 of Badarayana the 
agency of God in the dispensation of the fruits of acts, moral and 
immoral, is advocated with vehemence it however loses metaphysical 
validity in the system of Sankara who accords a provisional place to 
Personal God in his monistic Vedanta. Personal God as the creator, 
sustainer and destroyer of the world order is necessary only so long as 
mdya holds sway. But mciyd is unreal as a metaphysical entity and 
as such God's place is only provisional and not more than penultimate. 
The problem how can the unconscious and inactive potency develop 
into fruition is explained in various ways. The potency is due to 
karman (action) and as such is also designated by the term karman. 
The nature of the predispositions ( vdsa?ids) or afflictions ( kleias ) or 
passions ( kasayas ), in one word, the impurity of the spirit determines 
the character, quantity, duration and intensity of the karman or the 


1 phalam ata upapattelj— BS, III. 2. 3S. 
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unseen potency (adrsta). The necessity of the agency of God for the 
fruition of kartnan is thus avoided. The Nyaya-Vaisesika also in so 
far as its early adumbration is taken into account has little necessity 
for the postulation of God. If we are to believe the Yuktidipika, an 
early commentary on iSvarakrsna's Sdhkhyakdrikd, the introduction of 
God into the architectonic of the Vaiiesika system is due to the 
influence of the Piiiupatas. 1 But whatever may be the genesis the 
conception of an omnipotent God has found place in the system since 
Vatsyayana and Prasastapada. The other systems could well work 
without Him. The unseen potency or kartnan, as determined by the 
conditions and predispositions of the soul, can automatically produce 
the fruits. We shall study the Jaina conception of the modus operandi 
of karman in this chapter, stating also, where possible, the correspond¬ 
ing conceptions in other systems. 

The relation between the spirit and the non-spirit is responsible for 
the worldly existence. Apart from the gross body, there is a subtle 
body which serves as a link between the spiritual and the non-spiritual. 
This subtle body is the karmic body of the Jainas and the subtle body 
(knga-farira) of the Saiikhya-Yoga. We shall discuss the problem of 
the relation between the subtle body and the soul later on. The 
Vedantin regards the non-spiritual as only an appearance, and yet 
for him the problem how does the false appearance occur and induce 
individual selves and the world of plurality is as tough as in the other 
systems. The Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Mimamsaka regard the unseen 
potency, as a quality of the soul, responsible for the formation of the 
gross body with the help of the mind ( manas ). In Buddhism, the 
predispositions (vasanas) or the afflictions ( klesas ) relate the conscious 
[ndma) with the material ( riipa ). According to the Jainas, the 
vibrations {yoga) and the passions (kasayas) of the soul attract karmic 
matter and transform it into karmic body. In the Sankhya-Yoga, 
the subtle body is formed due to the perversions ( viparyayas) or afflic¬ 
tions (klefas) of the principle of buddhi which is an evolute of the 
non-spiritual prakrti. Here we must distinguish between the Sankhya- 
Yoga and the Jaina conceptions. With the Sankhya-Yoga, the 
principle of consciousness ( purusa) is ubiquitous and immutable and 
therefore undergoes no change. It is only the unconscious prakrti and 
its evolutes—the buddhi and the like—that are ever changing. The 
afflictions (klefas) belong to the buddhi and are responsible for the 
formation of the subtle body which is nothing but a conglomeration 
of a number of evolutes of the selfsame prakrti. The position of the 
Jainas, however, is quite different. The soul, with the Jainas, 

* Cf. Yuktidipika (p. 88): . . . evaih Kinadanam Iivaro 'st! ’ti Paiupato- 
'pajnam etat. 
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undergoes change every moment, although never losing its identity. 
The soul has a number of potencies, and each moment of its existence 
is an integration of those potencies. The nature of the karmic body 
at any moment is determined by this integrated existence of the soul. 
The soul is pure and perfect in its intrinsic nature. It is due only 
to its relation with karman that the soul comes to have passions 
( kasdyas ). And the relation being beginningless, the problem which 
of the two—the passions and the karman —comes first does not arise. 
We shall deal with the problem in due course. 

The common ground among the different systems is the belief in 
the intrinsic purity of the self and its capacity to recover its essential 
nature after a course of moral discipline and philosophical enlighten¬ 
ment. The question why the pure self should come to be invested 
with the impurity of matter is one of fact as ultimate as its own 
existence. We find that the soul is not free and perfect which the 
demands of logic make us accept as the indubitable presupposition. As 
the soul is immortal and timeless so also is matter—at any rate so far 
as the first limit is concerned. It is not profitable to question the 
possibility of a fact. It is there. The question rather is whether this 
unfreedom and imperfection can be transcended and if so, how. The 
necessity of the postulation of karmic matter as forming a crust, as it 
were, on the soul and disturbing its purity i3 another problem. The 
complete study of these problems requires also the statement of the 
various conditions and processes of karman. We shall thus deal with 
the following four problems in the present chapter: (I) the necessity of 
postulating the material nature of karman; (II) the relation between 
soul and karman; (III) the classification of karman; and (IV) the 
various states and processes of karman. We shall also record, wherever 
possible and necessary, the corresponding conceptions of the non-Jaina 
systems. 


I 

THE MATERIAL NATURE OF KARMAN 

The Indian philosophers with the exception of the Carvakas are 
unanimous that the worldly status of the self, as it is, is an evil and 
must be got rid of. They also agree upon the existence of a 
fundamental defect that conditions the worldly existence. We have 
seen this in the last chapter. There are, however, radical differences 
in the soul-conceptions of the different schools, and consequently there 
are corresponding differences in the expositions of the various evils 
making up the worldly existence. The Carvaka does not believe in 
soul although he believes in empirical consciousness which he regards 
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only as a peculiar phenomenon born of the combination of elements. 
The consciousness has no pre-natal history. Nor has it any post mortem. 
This materialist view of life is vehemently criticized by the believers 
in beginningless existence and endless continuance of consciousness 
reaching its consummation in freedom from worldly bondage (called 
apavarga or nirvana). Haribhadra, following an old tradition, says that 
the materialist view indeed was invented by Brhaspati only in order to 
deceive Indra who, however, could not be deceived in view of its utter 
lack of logical propriety. 1 Now we pass on to the consideration of the 
various conceptions of the conscious principle and the defects that 
vitiate it, stating also the difficulties of these conceptions from the 
Jaina's point of view. In the end we shall record the Jaina position. 

The Sahkhya-Yoga believes in immutable principles of conscious¬ 
ness, unamenable to any corruption, and yet concedes the reality of 
the corrupt world existence. The world processes and their conditions 
belong to the prakrti. In other words, the conscious principle is 
involved in the evils of the world which does not belong to it. The 
Jaina philosopher is not prepared to admit the propriety of such 
position. If the conscious principle is involved in evils, the evils must 
belong to itself. Moreover, the conception of evil loses all its meaning 
and purpose unless the conscious principle is really associated with it. 
The worldly existence is a state of bondage and as such presupposes 
a fall of the conscious principle. But the Sahkhya-Yoga is not prepared 
to admit any change in the being of the principle of consciousness 
which he regards as absolutely immutable. Wc have discussed the 
difficulties in this position in the last chapter, and shall not repeat 
them again. The spiritual and the material do never commingle and 
yet there is the world order which means the mutual sympathy and 
co-operation of the two. The spiritual is ever kept aloof from the 
material, and yet attempts are made to establish relation between them 
by speculative devices which can satisfy the imagination, but can 
never appeal to the faculty of reason. The gulf between the spiritual 
and the material ever remains unreconciled in spite of so many 
attempts by such exponents as Vacaspati and Vijnanabhiksu. 

The Vedantin distinguishes between the spiritual and the material. 
But his distinction is only a make-believe. All plurality, spiritual or 
material, is false. The world is only empirically true and hence its 
conditions have also only empirical existence. Karman belongs to the 
principle of world illusion ( mdyd ) and hence is not something belong¬ 
ing to the spirit. And as the mdyd of the Vedantin is not, to all 
intents and purposes, different from the prakrti of the Sahkhya-Yoga, 

1 Indra-prafclranS.ye 'dam cakre kila Brhaspatih 

ado 'pi yukti-Sunyam yan ne 'ttham Indra^ prat&ryate.—SPS, I. in. 
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all the defects of the Sarikhya-Yoga conception of karman ought to 
apply equally well to the Vedantin’s conception. 

The Nyaya-Vai&sika admits that the conditions of bondage viz. 
merit and demerit belong to the soul, but keeps them quite distinct 
and aloof from it. The soul is held to be immutable and ubiquitous, 
and merit and demerit, jointly called unseen potency, inhere in it as 
qualities. But how can the qualities of the soul be responsible for 
the bondage of the soul? And in the absence of the bondage of the 
soul, it should be admitted that the soul ever remains free from 
bondage. 1 It may be argued that as the passions of anger, pride etc. 
condition the bondage of the soul although they are qualities of it, so 
there should be no difficulty in admitting that the qualities of the soul 
can be responsible for the bondage of the soul. But the Jaina’s reply 
to such a contention is: Such changes of the soul as the passions of 
anger and the like are of the nature of bondage; the changes into anger 
and the like are indeed the bondage itself of the soul, and not the 
conditions of the bondage. 2 The passions constitute the bondage. 
And their conditions must necessarily be distinct and different from 
them. And the passions being the qualities of the soul, it follows that 
the conditions of the passions arc something distinct and separate from 
the qualities of the soul. And so the conditions of the passions and 
the bondage that they constitute must be sought for in what is material. 
Creation is a veritable intermixture of the spiritual and the material, 
a beginningless inter-influencing of the two. There is no bondage 
without the inter-relation of spirit and matter, and there is no inter¬ 
relation of spirit and matter without the bondage. The philosopher of 
the Nyaya-Vaiiesika school also admits the fact. But because of his 
bias for the absolute immutability of the soul and the absolute 
separateness of the qualities from its substance, he fails to remain 
consistent with his realistic position by following the verdicts of uncon¬ 
tradicted and well attested experience. How can the mind relate the 
body with the soul without itself being really related with both? Even 
the merit and demerit remain without any real relation with the soul. 
It is impossible to conceive of any real relation without admitting 
some kind of identity-cum-difference between the relata—a fact which 
the Nyaya-Vaiiesika is unwilling to accept. According to the Jaina 
philosopher, the worldly existence is impossible without the admission 
of the relation of identity-cum-difference between the spiritual and the 

1 Cf. nanu c& "tma-gunatvAt karmaijAm katham paudgalikatvam ity anye : 
te ’py aparik$akAh : te$Am Atma-gunatve tat-pAratantrya-nimittatva-virodhAt 
sarvadA "tmano bandhanupapattch sadaiva mulcti-prasaAgAt— PKM. p. 243. 

3 Cf. na ca krodhAdibhir vyabhicArah ; tesam jlva-parinimanAm pAratantrya- 
svabhAvatvAt; krodhAdi-parinamo hi jlvasya paratantryam na punafc pAratan- 
trya-nimittam— PKM. pp. 243-4. 

JP-29 
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material, and, therefore, it is maintained that the soul and the matter 
become somehow identical in the state of worldly existence. The 
Nyaya-VaiSesika does not admit any sort of identity between spirit 
and matter, and yet regards merits and demerits as qualities of the 
soul, bom of various activities of the material body and mind. This 
is certainly ununderstandable. 

The Buddhist regards nescience as the cover on consciousness 
(i rijnana) and as such the seed of worldly existence. Nescience is as 
formless ( amurla ) as the consciousness, for, according to the Buddhist 
only the formless can affect the formless. The material (riipa) cannot 
cover the conscious (ndma). But the Jaina contention is that if the 
seed of worldly existence lies within the consciousness itself and is of 
the same nature and is not dependent upon the material, emancipation 
will not be possible at any time. If the condition of world process 
lies within and is integral to consciousness irrespective of anything 
external, what reason can there be for emancipation from it? Nature 
is inalienable from the thing. If fire can forfeit its nature and assume 
the nature of water, fire will cease to be fire. The Yogacara Buddhist 
avoids the difficulty by asserting the unreality of the material world 
itself. But the Jaina as a realist is not prepared to accept the unreality 
of the worldly career which is as much a fact as the existence of the 
spirit. The Jaina does not believe in the difficulty of the material 
(tniirta) affecting the spiritual (amiirta). Consciousness which is 
spiritual is certainly found to be affected by intoxicating drugs which 
are material. The worldly existence means concrete association of the 
spiritual and the material. Impossibility of co-operation between spirit 
and matter, in the Buddhist terminology between nama (the conscious) 
and rupa (the material), means impossibility of the world order. Those 
who do not believe in concrete association or co-operation are finally 
led to reject the material as illogical and unnecessary. The Jaina 
philosopher, as a staunch realist, is not prepared to proceed on abstract 
logic and reject what is so unambiguously given in experience. 

The Jaina avoids all these absolutist conceptions of the nature of 
kartnan. He avoids the Sankhya-Yoga difficulty of relation between 
the immutable purusa (principle of consciousness) and the mutable 
prakrti by admitting real modification of the soul and its concrete 
association with karmic matter. The soul is ever changing by its own 
nature and, in the state of worldly existence, this change is determined 
by the nature of the karmic matter that is associated with it. The 
nature of the associated karmic matter ( karma-pudgala ) is determined 
by the nature of the passions (kasdyas) of the soul and the nature of 
the passions is determined by the nature of the.karmic matter. This 
mutual determination has no beginning in time, and this explains the 
apparent difficulty of the first beginning of the process. The Jaina 
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does not blink the difficulty by admitting beginninglcssncss, but only 
asserts a fact which is admitted by all the other schools.. The Nyaya- 
Vai&sika leaves the initiative in the hands of God, and yet he has 
to admit that God only gives the fruits of the past actions and cannot 
determine anything of His own accord. The Jaina does not believe 
in any Divine Power taking interest in the destiny of the universe. 
This is of course a digression. In contrast with the concrete mutual 
co-operation of the soul and the karmic matter, the Sahkhya-Yoga 
envisages only an apparent relation between immutable consciousness 
and prakrti. The Jaina, as a thoroughgoing realist, smells grounds for 
refutation of realism itself in the Satikhya-Yoga conception. Once we 
are unfaithful to our experience and tread the path of absolutist logic, 
we are sure to enter the pitfall of subjectivism or, worse than that, 
nihilism. The Jaina philosopher goes so far as to say that, in the 
state of worldly existence, the soul possesses, in common with the 
karmic matter with which it is associated, material form ( miirtatva) 
which is regarded as only a characteristic of the material things. 1 The 
Buddhist conceives the condition of the world order as lying exclusively 
in the consciousness. But the Jaina considers this as another untenable 
extreme exactly like the counter-extreme of the Sankhya-Yoga who 
regards the condition as lying exclusively in the prakrti. We have 
already recorded the objections against the position. The Jainas 
distinguish between the material karman called dravya-karman. and its 
spiritual counterpart called bhdva-karman. The former is also called 
dvarana (cover) and the latter do$a (defects). 3 The defects arc the 
passions or privations and perversions of the capacities of the soul while 
the covers are constituted by karmic matter that brings about those 
privations and perversions. 3 The material karman and its spiritual 
counterpart are mutually related as cause and effect, each of the other. 4 
This is possible only if the worldly existence is accepted to be without 
beginning. And the Jaina, like all the other schools, finds no difficulty 
in admitting it. 5 

1 Cf. ahavk peganto ‘yarh samsArt savvaha amutto 'tti 

jam anadi-kamma-santati-parinAmAvanna-ruvo so. 

— Dhannasangrahani. gatlia 626. 

2 Vide Astasahasn on A Ml, 4 (pp. 50-51). 

3 Gommatasdra. however, regards the potency of the material karman as 
the bhAva-karman— Karmakunda, 6. But this view is not very appealing and 
logical. 

4 Cf. do$Avarai?ayor jlva-pudgala-parinamayor anyonya-karyakkrana-bhava- 
jfiApanArthatvAt . . . — Astasahasn, p. 51. 

5 Cf. jlvasya bhAvAsravo . . . kasAyAdili . . . sa ca karma-bandhSnus&rato 
'neka-prakiro . . . karma punar npaam anekaprakAram kasaya-viiesad bhiva- 
karmana iti hetu-phalavyavastha. parasparA 5 rayan na tadvyavasthe 'ti cen, na. 
blj&nkuravad anAditvkt kArya-karaija-bh A vasya, tatra sarvesam sampratipattei 
ca— TSIV, p. 447. 
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Now, in Jaina terminology, wc can say that the Sahkhya-Yoga 
(the Vedantin also included) admits only material karman and not its 
spiritual counterpart as well while the Buddhist admits only the spiritual 
counterpart and not the material karman. Karman, in the ultimate 
analysis, is a link between spirit and matter, and lasts as long as 
the worldly existence lasts. It co-ordinates the mutual changes of the 
spirit and the matter associated with the spirit. In the Sankhya-\oga 
view, karman belongs exclusively to the prakrti and hence it is only the 
prakrti that is bound or emancipated. In the Buddhist view, the 
karman belongs exclusively to the consciousness and it is only the 
consciousness that is bound and emancipated. But the Jaina philosopher 
is not satisfied with this unilateral view of the worldly existence. 
Worldly existence means bondage of both spirit and matter, in relation 
to one another. Emancipation means emancipation of both spirit and 
matter. If the various states of passions make up the bondage of the 
spirit the change of the material atoms into karmic matter makes up 
the bondage of matter. The freedom of a soul from the passions and 
their effects means also the freedom of karmic matter from association 
with the soul. The difficulty in the Nyaya-Vaiiesika position has 
already been stated. 

So far we have considered the problem only as it crops up at the 
most developed level of our thought. But it will be profitable to throw 
a historical glance at the development at this stage of our enquiry. 
We found that the Sankhya-Yoga (the Vedantin also included), the 
Nyaya-Vai£esika and the Buddhist keep spirit or consciousness quite 
aloof from matter, while the Jaina attempts to establish concrete 
relation between them. It is necessary, if possible, to trace the origin 
of this difference between the Jaina and the non-Jaina views. For this 
purpose we are to travel back to hoary past of our thought, and to 
reconstruct, from the scanty materials that are still available, the 
structure of the thought of that age. Let us make an attempt. 

The Vedic thinkers had a clear intuition of the unity of the 
multifold expressions of the universe. They saw unity in diversity. 
How, why, and when this intuition of unity dawned upon the Vedic 
mind is a problem too difficult to solve. One unitary principle, Sat or 
A sat, is regarded as the ground of all creation, conscious and uncon¬ 
scious. The conscious ego is as much an evolute of Sat or Asat as the 
unconscious elements. Different theories of evolution were developed 
on the basis of the recognition of this unitary principle which was 
further called Brahman as well as Prakrti. The conception of Sat, 
Asat, Brahman, or Prakrti as the ultimate ground of creation was the 
most important consummation of the Vedic thought. This ultimate 
ground is ubiquitous, subtle and unamenable to any sense-organ. It 
is the ground of everything and has no further ground. On the other 
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side, there were thinkers who believed in an infinite number of 
unchanging material atoms along with an infinite number of souls of 
variable size as constituting the contents of the universe. The concep¬ 
tion of immutability did not appear as yet. It appeared only when 
the conception of eternal emancipation came in. This we shall see 
presently. There were yet others who believed in consciousness as only 
a temporary evolute of the combination of material atoms. They were 
the materialists. It is not possible to ascertain the chronological 
priority among these three. Wc can, of course, imagine a time when 
all these three flourished side by side. The materialists remained 
throughout as they were. There was, however, multilateral change in 
the other two groups which gradually gave rise to a number of others. 
Let us study, in brief, the history of this change and development. 

Although it is not possible to ascertain when and how the ideal 
of eternal spiritual emancipation asserted itself, yet it is without doubt 
that the ideal necessitated a number of relevant changes in the thought- 
structure of India of prehistoric times. Rebirth and karman had 
already asserted themselves. The nature of eternal emancipation 
gradually drew the attention. There was a steady demand for clarifica¬ 
tion of the issue. The upholders of one unitary principle as the 
ground of conscious egoes had to adjust their speculations in favour of 
the admission of an infinite number of ubiquitous, eternal and 
unchanging conscious principles (purusas) side by side with the ever- 
evolving unitary principle of Prakrti which had already been conceived 
as constituted of the threefold moments of luminosity [saliva), energy 
(rajas) and inertia (tamas). The other alternative to this adjustment 
was to reinterpret the unitary ever-evolving principle as a ubiquitous, 
eternal and immutable conscious principle and to reject its evolutes as 
false appearance. The first type of orientation gave rise to what is 
known as the Sankhya-Yoga metaphysics, while the second reinterpre¬ 
tation could easily give rise to such system as the Advaita Vedanta of 
Sankara. On the other side, the believers in material atoms and 
variable souls conceived a state of the soul, which is absolutely pure 
and eternal. Worldly existence is an association of material atoms with 
the souls, and emancipation is soul in its state of absolute purity and 
freedom from all association with matter. The soul, being of variable 
size and amenable to changes, is conceived as changing even in the 
state of emancipation. But the change in emancipation is uniform and 
does not mean change into different kinds of states. Such thoughts 
made up the foundation of the Jaina system. Originally, it seems, 
the soul was conceived as a guari-material principle. This is apparent 
from such synonyms of jiva (soul) as saliva, prana (breath) and bhuta. 
The names could well be applicable to the above-mentioned conscious 
egoes as evolved from the Prakrti as well. The affinity of these two 
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types of conceptions is quite obvious. There is, however, no doubt 
that one was developed on the background of Prakrti and the other in 
consonance with the atomistic conception of the physical world. The 
Buddha constructed his metaphysics or rather his critique of metaphy¬ 
sics at a period when these various conceptions were fully developed. 
The conscious ( ndma) and the material ( rupa ) were conceived on the 
pattern of buddhi and tanmatras (subtle elements) of the Sankhya- 
Yoga. They were kept as aloof as the soul and matter of the Jainas or 
rather as purusa (the conscious principle) and prakrti of the Sarikhya- 
Yoga. There were thinkers who accepted the immutable conscious 
principle of the Sahkhya-Yoga but transferred, perhaps for the sake 
of logical consistency, the function of knowing, feeling, and willing 
which belonged to the material evolutc buddhi, to the conscious 
principle as its qualities. They further accepted the atomistic 
conception with important modifications. The Vai^csika system seems 
to have originated in the hands of such thinkers. The logical school 
of Gautama joined the Vai£esika. 

This, in brief, seems to be the historical evolution of the Indian 
metaphysical thought. It is certainly nothing but a tentative sugges¬ 
tion. In the absence of indubitable records all our speculations into 
the genesis of philosophical and religious doctrines in the prehistoric 
past are bound to remain in the plane of conjectural reconstructions. 
But history is not so very fundamental to the determination of the 
plausibility or validity of a philosophical conclusion. It is enough if 
we can show that the conclusion is not incompatible with the given 
data of experience and the canons of logical thought. In the absence 
of the latter all the conclusions and doctrines of a school will be convicted 
of dogmatism. History is important for the satisfaction of our 
psychological interest how one thought has given rise to another 
thought or how one school has influenced another school in its 
development. But the logical and philosophical validity of a doctrine 
can be established only by means of logical weapons which are eternal 
and inevitable laws of thought and as such not subject to historical 
evolution at any rate in respect of their logical cogency. The evolution 
consists in the explicit formulation of these laws which, with the growth 
of logical clarity, come to be expressed with progressively greater preci¬ 
sion. But we feel that they are our own modes of thought and not 
imposed upon us from outside. These laws are so fundamental and so 
primitive and so spontaneous that they are incapable of being repudiat¬ 
ed—although their interpretation has been different in conformity with 
the different philosophical predilections of thinkers. 

But this historical speculation may help us to understand the reason 
why the Sankhya-Yoga (the Vedantin also included), the Nyaya- 
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Vai£esika and the Buddhist had to keep spirit or consciousness quite 
aloof from matter, while the Jaina could conceive of the intcr-influencing 
of the soul and the karmic matter. The conception of the immutability 
of soul dominated, in some form or other, the evolved systems, and was 
responsible for their insistence on the absolute aloofness of spirit from 
matter. Even the Buddhists who believed in radical momentary 
change could not escape from the influence of this conception, inasmuch 
as they do not admit as concrete a relation between the conscious and 
the material as do the Jainas between soul and karmic matter. The 
Jainas, on the other hand, were faithful to their thoroughly realistic 
tradition building up itself on the uncontradicted verdicts of experience. 
The Jaina conception of the co-operative association of spirit and matter 
and the postulation of the material counterpart of the spiritual states of 
passions owe their origin to this faithfulness to the original realistic 
and empirical attitude. 

Now we come to the problem of relation between soul and kartnan. 


II 

RELATION BETWEEN SOUL AND K ARM AN 

The problem of relation occupies a very important place in 
metaphysical thinking. The Jainas, as realists, did not hesitate to 
accept whatever was given in uncontradicted experience, and moulded 
their logic in accordance with such experience. Substance and its 
modes (qualities also included) are given as identical as well as different 
in experience and as such the relation of identity-cum-difference was 
posited. Substance without modes or modes without substance can 
never be experienced. Both their identity and difference are equally 
given in experience. The dictum of abstract logic viz. ‘What are 
different cannot be identical and what arc identical cannot be different 1 
is not accepted as universal and necessary because experience records 
cases where this dictum does not hold good, for instance, in the case 
of substance and its modes. The relation of spirit and matter is 
another problem. We have already referred to it on more than one 
occasion. The Jaina believes in concrete identity between the soul 
and the karmic matter in the state of bondage while the non-Jaina 
schools are reluctant to admit any real relation between spirit and 
matter and consequently have felt called upon to invent a number of 
devices to explain the fact of bondage. We have recorded in detail 
the positions of the various systems of Indian thought and their 
criticism from the Jaina standpoint. The karmic matter, according to 
the Jainas, mixes with the soul much in the same way as milk mixes 
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with water or fire with iron. In the state of bondage the soul is 
infected with a kind of susceptibility to establish relation with the non¬ 
soul. This susceptibility finds expression in the passion-states of the 
soul. In the ultimate analysis, this susceptibility is but a state of the 
soul in conjunction with matter. We have already sought to explain 
the problem. Next we turn to the topic of classification of karman . 


Ill 

CLASSIFICATION OF KARMAN 

The soul in its pure state possesses a number of characteristic 
attributes which are obscured and distorted in the defiled state of 
bondage. This obscuration and distortion find expression in the 
imperfect existence of the soul. In the state of perfection, the soul 
has infiniteness of knowledge, intuition and bliss as well as freedom 
from delusion, delimited longevity, embodied existence, difference of 
status and obstruction of energy. The karmic matter obscures or 
obstructs these characteristics of the soul and keeps it away from its 
supreme state of existence. The soul, under the influence of passions 
(kasayas) and possessed of yoga (that is, the vibrations of body, vocal 
organ, and mind) attracts karmic matter ( karma-pudgala x ) which then 
is inseparably mixed up with the soul. The resultant state is bondage 
(bandha ) 1 2 3 ‘Even as a lamp by its temperature draws up the oil with 
its wick and, after drawing up, converts the oil into its body (viz. glow), 
exactly so does a soul-lamp, with the attributes of attachment and the 
like, attract the material aggregates by the wick of its activities and, 
after attracting, transforms them into karman /* The karman, as we 
have stated above, obscures as well as distorts the attributes of the 
soul, and is classified into eight main types. The types that obscure 
knowledge and intuition are respectively called knowledge-covering 
( jndndvarana ) and intuition-covering (dariandvarana). The type of 
karmic matter that holds up the natural bliss and produces earthly 
pleasure and suffering is called feeling-producing ( vedaniya ) karman. 
The type that effects delusion, theoretical and practical, metaphysical 
and ethical, is deluding (mohanlya) karman. The type that breaks 
up the immortal continuity of existence into so many mortal fragments 

1 Vide supra, p. 65 for the conception of karma-vargana. 

3 TSa. vm. 2-3. 

3 u$ma-gunah san dipah sneham vartya yathft samadatte 
ad&ya SariratayA parinamayati cA *pi tam sneham. 
tadvad rAgadi-gunah svayoga-vartya "hnadlpa ddatte 
s k and h an adaya tathi parinamayati tami ca kannatayi. 

—TSuBk Tiki, Part I, p. 343. 
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consisting of short or long spans of life is longevity-determining 
(ayuska) karman. The embodiment of the bodiless is the working of 
the type called body-making (ndma)-karman. What produces difference 
of racial, social or genealogical status in what are naturally without 
difference, in other words, what conditions gradations in the ungraded, 
is called status-determining ( gotra ) karman. The type that obstructs 
the infinite energy of the soul and causes handicaps in the enjoyment 
of wealth and power is called obstructive ( antardya) karman. These 
are the eight main types of karman. There are numbers of sub-types 
of each main type. Let us here notice them in brief without going into 
their details for want of philosophical interest. 

There are five categories of knowledge 1 and hence there are five 
sub-types of the knowledge-covering karman that veils them. 2 There 
are nine sub-types of intuition-covering karmans. Of these, the first 
four are respectively the covers of eye-intuition ( caksurdariana ), non¬ 
eye-intuition (acaksurdariana), visual intuition (avadhidariana) and 
pure and perfect intuition (kevala-danana). The effects of the remain¬ 
ing five intuition-covering karntans are felt respectively in sleep with 
easy awakening (nidrd ), 3 4 sleep with difficult awakening ( nidra-nidrd ),* 
sleep while seated or standing ( pracala ),* sleep while walking (pracald- 
pracala .)• and sleep accompanied by superhuman deeds (stydna-grddhi 
or styanardhi ). 1 The feeling-producing karman has two sub-types viz. 

(1) what, by its rise, causes pleasant feeling (sadvedya or sdtavedaniya), 
and (2) what, by its rise, causes unpleasant feeling (asadvedya or 
asatavedaniya). The deluding karman is primarily divided into two 
groups: (I) what deludes the right vision ( dariana-mohaniya) and 
(II) what deludes the right conduct ( caritra-mohaniya ). The first 
group has three sub-types viz. (1) what, by its rise, makes the soul 
lose vision of truth and see a thing as it is not ( mithyatva-vedaniya ), 

(2) what is a state of purity of the first sub-type (and is called 
samyaktva-vedaniya), and (3) what is a mixed state of purity-cum- 
irapurity of the same sub-type.' The second group is subdivided into 
two sub-groups viz. (1) whose rise is accompanied by the reign of 
passions ( kasaya-vedaniya ), and (2) whose rise is accompanied by the 
reign of ^uari-passions (no-kasaya-vedaniya). The first sub-group has 
sixteen sub-types giving rise to the sixteen kinds of passions viz. anger 

1 Vide supra, p. 28. 2 TSd, VIII. 7 * 

8 svApo nidra sukha-pratibodha-lak?anA —TSUBh Tika, Part II, p. 134. 

4 duhkha-pratibodha-lak$anA nidrA-nidrA— Ibid., p. 135. 

8 ilrdhva-$ayana-lak$ani pracala— Ibid. 

4 caAkramanam Acaratah Aayanam pracala-pracalA— Ibid. 

1 We have not followed the derivative meaning for which see ibid. Sec 
also Kgi, I. 12 with svopajna TlkA. 

4 Ibid., pp, 137-9. See also Kgi, I. 14-15. 

JP—30 
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(krodha), pride (nubia), deceit ( may a) and greed ( lobha )—each again 
being of four types viz. (i) what obscures the right vision and leads to 
‘endless’ worldly existence ( anantanubandhin ), (2) what arrests even 
the aptitude for partial renunciation ( apratydkhydndvarana ), (3) what 
arrests only the aptitude for complete renunciation (pratyakhydna- 
varana), and (4) what afflicts the spiritually advanced soul only occasion¬ 
ally and blocks only the perfect type of conduct (samjvalana ). 1 * * The 
second sub-group has nine sub-types giving rise severally to the nine 
kinds of ^uasi-passions viz. laughter, addiction, dissatisfaction, 
bewailing, fear, disgust, hankering after women, hankering after men 
and hankering after both the sexes. The -passions are so called 
because they coexist with the passions and also are inspired by them.* 
The longevity-determining karman has four sub-types whose rise 
severally determines the life-span in hell, plant and animal world, 
human existence and celestial world. Next we come to the body¬ 
making (ndma)-karman which has a great number of sub-types account¬ 
ing for various forms of embodied existence.* Thus the rise of various 
gatindman accounts for the various forms of existence in hell, plant and 
animal world, human world, as well as celestial region. The jdti-naman 
accounts for the various classes of living organisms one-sensed, two- 
sensed and the like. The rise of iarira-ndman accounts for the creation 
of various bodies such as the gross (auddrika), the subtle (vaikriya) 
and the like. In the same way various functions are allotted to the 
rise of the organ-building, joint-building, structure-building and such 
other ndma-karmans. We do not enumerate them for lack of relevant 
interest. The rise of the status-determining karman is responsible for 
high or low status of an individual. 4 The obstructive karman has five 
sub-types viz. what obstructs the inclination for making gifts and 
charities, what obstructs the occasion of gain, what prevents the enjoy- 

1 Ibid., pp. 140-1. See also Kgi, pp. 34-5. 

The anantanubandhin is the most virulent type of passion. Such anger, 
pride, deceit and greed arc respectively compared to a split in mountain rock, 
a mountain-column, a bamboo-knot and a lac-stain, which are so difficult to 
eradicate. The apratyakhyanavarana is a little milder. Such anger etc. are 
compared respectively to a soil-split, a bone-column, a ram-horn and a mud- 
stain, which can be affected by a little less effort. The praty&khyanivarana is 
still milder, and such anger etc. are respectively compared to a sand-split, a 
wood-column, a go-mutrikA (cow’s urine), and a safflower-stain. The samjvalana 
is still more mild and such anger etc. are respectively compared to a water- 
split, a straw-column, a carpenter's scratch and a turmeric stain. (Cf. TSaBh, 
Yin, 10). 

* Cf. kasiya-sahavartitvftt ka^Aya-prerapAd api 
hasyadi-navakasyo 'kta no-kasAya-kasAyatA. 

—TSiiBh TlkA, Part II, p, 141. 

s TSaBh, vm. 12. 

4 Wd., vm. 13. 
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ment of things that last only for the period of enjoyment, what prevents 
the enjoyment of things that last for some time and lastly what prevents 
the free expression of energy. 1 * These are, in brief, the types and 
sub-types of karman. 

Wc have stated that karmic matter is attracted and bound due 
to vibrations (yoga) and passions ( kasdya ). Here it is necessary to 
distinguish between the functions of vibrations and passions. The 
length of duration ( sthili ) and intensity of fruition ( anubhdga) 3 of the 
bondage between the soul and the karmic matter attracted depend upon 
the nature of the passions of the soul. 3 The stronger the passions the 
lengthier and intenser are the duration and fruition of the bondage. 
This rule, however, applies only to the bondage of inauspicious or sinful 
(asubha or pupa) karmans, that is, karmans whose fruition causes 
suffering. In the case of the bondage of auspicious or virtuous (Subha 
or punya) karmans, although the length of the duration varies directly 
as the strength of the passions, the intensity of fruition varies inversely 
as the strength. And this is but logical. The greater the defilement 
of the soul the less is its purity, and the less the purity the looser 
is the bondage of the auspicious karmans. And, therefore, the greater 
the defilement of the soul, the less is the intensity of the fruition of the 
auspicious karmans. In other words, the intensity of fruition of 
auspicious karmans varies inversely as the strength of the passions. 4 5 
As regards the relation between the length of duration and the intensity 
of fruition of karmans, in the case of the inauspicious karmans the 
intensity of fruition varies directly as the length of duration, while in 
the case of auspicious karmans 4 the intensity of fruition varies 
inversely as the length of duration. 6 There are interesting speculations 
about the measure of the maximum and minimum length of duration 
and intensity of fruition of the various karmans. The maximum 
lengths of duration are measured in years whose number is beyond 

1 Ibid.. VIII. 14. 

s It is also called anubhSva or rasa. Cf. Kgs. p. 6j: anubliago raso 
'nubhava iti paryiy&fe. 

’ Cf. thii anubhagaiii kasflyao kupai.—Sivasarmasflri's Aatakahannagrantha, 
gith’i 99. See also Kgs. p. 120 (Kannagrantha V, githii 96). 

* Cf. ka?aya-vfddhav anubhftgo 'gubha-prakptTnim ova vardhate Subhan&m 
tu parihlyata eva. ka$aya-mandatayA tu guhha-prakftlnum ev& 'nubhago 
vardhate ’gubha-prakrtlnam tu hiyata iti na kasftyam anuvartate. sthitayas tu 
gubhanam agubhan&m ca prakrtinarii kasaya-vfddhau niyamid vardhante, 
tadapacaye tv apaciyanta iti— Kgi, p. 51. 

5 The three gublia-karmans vis. those leading to the plant and animal life, 
human life and divine life are excepted. In their case the intensity of fruition 
varies directly as the length of duration. 

« Cf. yathi yathi gubha-prakftln&m sthitir vardhate tathS. tath& gubh&nu- 
bhagas tatsambandhi hiyate. . agubha-prakftlnum tu sthitivyddhftv agubba-raso 
'pi tatsambandhi vardhata eva . .— Kg 2 . p. 51. 
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ordinary conception of number. Thus, for instance, the maximum 
length of duration of the knowledge-covering, the intuition-covering, 
the feeling-producing and the obstructive karmans is thirty sagaropama - 
koti-koti years, of the deluding karman is seventy, of the body-making 
and the status-determining twenty, and of longevity-determining thirty- 
three sagaropama years. 1 The minimum lengths are measured in units 
of forty-eight minutes ( muhurtas ).* As regards the measure of the 
intensity of fruition, the Jainas adopt a special device. The intensity 
of a karman is the depth of enjoyment or suffering with which the 
fruition of the karman is accompanied. There is infinite gradation in 
the depth. The intenser the fruition of an inauspicious karman, the 
deeper is the suffering. The intenser the fruition of an auspicious 
karman the deeper is the enjoyment. The infinite gradation of 
intensity is conceived as falling into four groups called the first degree 
(eka-sthdnika), the second degree ( dvi-sihdnika ), the third degree 
( tri-sthdnika ) and the fourth degree ( catuh-stlianika ) group.® The 
intensity of fruition ( anubhdga ) is conceived as divisible into infinite 
number of indivisible parts which cannot be further divided. Each one 
of such indivisible parts is called 'indivisible unit’ ( avibhdga - 
paliccheda)* Even the single atom of an aggregate of karmic matter 
( karma-skandha ) possessed of the least intensity has an infinite number 
of such indivisible units. Let us imagine a group ( vargand ) consisting 
of such atoms as are possessed of the least intensity. Then there is 
another group consisting of such atoms as are possessed of one more 
unit of intensity (: rasa-bhdga ).‘ Then there is a group consisting of 
such atoms as are possessed of two more intensity-units, and so on up 
to the group which is not followed by a group consisting of atoms with 
the next consecutive number of units. An infinite* number of ‘conse¬ 
cutive groups’ are obtained in this way. The totality of these groups 
is called the first intensity-class ( spardhaka ). The first group of the 

* See TSi, VIII. 15-18. About the conception of sagaropama see TSUBh, 
IV. 15. For the conceptions of palyopama and other numbers sec Karmagrantha 
IV, gaih&s 71-86 with Devendra’s Commentary [Kgi, pp. 199-213). 

* See TSa, VIII. 19-21. 

* C/. uktah sarikle$a-vi$uddhi-va&id a$ubha- 3 ubha-prakrtinaih tlvro manda$ 
c 4 'nubhAgab, ayaih tv eka-dvi-tri-catub-sthAnika-bhedac caturdhft bhavati— 
Kg*, p. 64. 

* Cf. kevali-prajnayS. chidyam&no yah parama-nikr?t° ’nubhSgamSo 'ti- 
sQk?mataya 'rdhath na dadati so 'vibh&ga-paliccheda ucyate. uktam ca: 

buddhii chijjamAno anubhagamso na dei jo addham 
avibh&ga-paliccheo so iha aijubhAga-bandhammi.— Kg 2, p. 63. 

4 The term rasabhSga (unit of intensity) is used as the synonym of 
avibhaga-paliccheda. 

* We have already stated in Chap. II (p. 63) that there is infinite gradc- 
tion of infinity, and our statements in the present context are also to be 
read with this conception of infinity at their back. 
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next intensity-class consists of such atoms as are possessed of intensity- 
units which are infinite times greater in number than the intensity- 
units of an atom of the last group of the first intensity-class. The 
totality of another infinite number of consecutive groups, obtained 
exactly as before, constitutes the second intensity-class. Similarly we 
get the third intensity-class. And so on. In this way we can obtain 
an infinite number of intensity-classes consisting of groups possessed 
of different consecutive numbers of intensity-units . 1 * 3 These intensity- 
classes are conceived as divided into four groups. The first group, 
called 'first degree group’ ( eka-sthdnika ), consists of those intensity- 
classes ( rasa-spardhakas ) whose groups are possessed of atoms of 
infinitely less intensity-units than the atoms of the groups constituting 
the second group, called 'second degree group' {dvistJidnika ), of 
intensity-classes. The ‘second degree group’, the 'third degree group' 
( tri-sthdnika ) and the ‘fourth degree group' ( catuhsthanika ) are 
similarly conceived in relation to one another . 5 As is apparent from 
our description, each group consists of infinitely graded intensity- 
classes of varying intensity-units (rnsab/ijgas). The most virulent 
type of passions ( anantanubandhin ) leads to the bondage of the 'fourth 
degree group' of intensity-classes of all the inauspicious types of karmic 
matter,® the second type of passions ( apratyakhydndvarana) leads to 
the bondage of the 'third degree group' of intensity-classes and the 
third type of passions (pratydkhydndvarana) to the 'second degree 
group’. The fourth type of passions {samjvalana), however, leads to 
the bondage of the 'first degree group' of only these seventeen types 
of inauspicious karmic matter: the five obstructive kartnans, the first 
four knowledge-covering karmans, the first three intuition-covering 
karmans, the karman that generates hankering for the male sex and 
the four karmans giving rise to the fourth type of passions ( samjvalana ). 4 
The reverse is the case with the bondage of the auspicious karmic 
matter. The third and the fourth types of passions lead to the 
bondage of the 'fourth degree group' of intensity-classes of the auspi¬ 
cious types of karmic matter. The second type of passions leads to 
the bondage of the ‘third degree group' of intensity-classes of the 

1 Cf . Kgs, p. 63: tatra cai ’kaika-karma-skandhe yah sarvajaghanya-rasafi 

paramanuh . . yavad anantini rasa-spardhakany uttisthantc. 

3 Cf. aiubhanaiii nimbopama-vlryo ya eka-sthaniko rasas tasmSxl ananta- 
guna-vlryo dvi-sthSnikah, tato 'py ananta-guna-vlryas tri-sthinikah, tasmad 
apy ananta-guna-viryai catuhsthftnika iti parasparam supratitam evJ ’nanta- 
guna-rasatvam iti . . . etat sarvam PancasangrahabhiprS.y 3 i.to vyAkhyatam— 
Kgs, p. 67. 

a Wc have translated aiubha-prakfti as inauspicious type of karmic matter. 
The aiubha-prakptis are those karmans whose nature it is to produce painful 
fruition. 

4 Karmagrantha V, gfithA 64 [Kgs. pp. 64-5). 
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auspicious karmans. The first type of passions ( anantanubandhin) 
leads to the bondage of the 'second degree group' of the auspicious 
karmans, there being no bondage of the 'first degree group' of intensity- 
classes in the case of the bondage of the auspicious karmans .* The 
greater the impurity of the soul, the less intense is the bondage of the 
auspicious kannans. We have elaborated the point beforehand. These 
details about the bondage of intensity ( anubhaga-bandha ) are essential 
for the understanding of the Jaina doctrine of karman. This much do 
we state about the function of the passions in the bondage of karmic 
matter. Now let us state something about the function of the activity 
or vibrations (yoga) of the soul. 

The space occupied by souls is densely filled up with karmic 
matter, and there is incessant influx ( dsrava ), from all sides, of it into 
the souls which are ever involved in activity (yoga). The influx is not 
stopped for a single moment till the soul is completely freed from all 
activity. The volume of the karmic matter attracted varies directly 
as the measure of the activity of the soul. In other words, the more 
the activity or vibrations of the soul the greater is the influx of matter 
attracted. The bondage with reference to the volume of matter 
attracted and the space of the soul occupied by it is called space- 
bondage (pradeia-bandha ) 3 The one function of activity, therefore, 
is to condition space-bondage. The other function that is attributed 
to activity is type-bondage { prakrti-bandha ), that is, determination of 
the nature and type of the bondage such as knowledge-covering, 
intuition-covering and others. Of course, the nature of the activity 
itself of the soul is determined by the passions and their various 
effects such as the predispositions created by them, and consequently, 
in the ultimate analysis, the determination of the nature and type of 
the bondage depends upon the passions and none else, yet because 
of the apparent concomitance in agreement and in difference of type- 
bondage exclusively with the activity (yoga), it is held that activity 
(yoga) is the condition of type-bondage as well.* Although the 

1 See Kg2. p. 65. 

* Q .karma-pudgal&n&m eva yad grahanam sthiti-rasanirapeksa- 

dalika-sankhvA-pradhunyenai 'va karoti sa pradesa-bandhah. uktatfa ca: 
thii-bandho daJassa thii paesa-bandho paesa-gahanam jath. 

— {Pancasaitgraha, gftth& 432)— Kgi, pp. 4-5. 

The term pradesa is explained by Devcndrastiri as: prakrstah pudgalastik&ya- 
de$ah prade&fi, kanna-varganSntah-patinah karma-skandhah— (Kg2, p. 121). 

3 joga payadi-paesarh— Kannagranlha V, g&thi 96. Devendrasuri explains 
this as . . . yogo viryaiii iaktir uts&hah partkrama iti paryayah, tasmftd yogit 
prakaranam prakftih, karmanam jnSnuvaranadi-svabhivah prakpjtAl} pudgalAsti- 
kSya-dci&h pradesah. karmavarganintab-p&tinah karma-skandbih, prakrtayai 
ca prade£&4 ca prakfti-pradeiarii sam&hiro dvandvah. tad jlvah karoti *ti £e$ah. 
prakrti-pradesa-bandhayor yogo hetur ity arthah— Kg2, p. 121. 
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totality of perversity ( mithyatva ), non-renunciation (avirali), passions 
(kasaya ) and activity {yoga ) is generally held to be the condition of 
bondage, yet even in the absence of the first three, the type-bondage 
and the space-bondage of the feeling-producing ( vedanlya ) karman arc 
found to occur simply due to activity in such stages of spiritual develop¬ 
ment as are accompanied by complete subsidence of the deluding 
(mohaniya) karman. In the absence of activity, however, no kind 
of bondage can take place. And hence it is held that the activity 
alone is the condition of type-bondage and space-bondage . 1 2 

Of the eight main types of karman, the four viz. the knowledge¬ 
covering, the intuition-covering, the deluding and the obstructive are 
obscuring ( ghatin ), and the remaining four are non-obscuring ( agtidlin ). 
Of the obscuring types, again, some are 'completely obscuring' 
( sarva-ghatin ) and others are ‘partially obscuring' (cUsa-ghatin). A 
brief description of the nature of the obscuring and the non-obscuring 
categories of karman is very essential for the understanding of the 
states and processes of karman, the- topic which we shall take up in 
the next section. 

The innate qualities of the soul are crippled and distorted by the 
obscuring karman. Love of truth ( samyaktva ) 3 * is the innate character¬ 
istic of the soul. But it remains fully obscured by the perversity- 
karman ( mithyatva ). Omniscience also is natural to a soul. But this 
also remains completely obscured by the karman that covers the pure 
and perfect knowledge ( kevala-jhana ). The full intuition of the truth 
remains obscured by the karman that covers the pure and perfect 
intuition ( kevala-dariana ). The five 'sleeps’ also cover the intuition 
of objects. The first three types of passions 5 (numbering twelve) 
also obscure their objects completely. These twenty sub-types are 
‘completely obscuring’, that is, they obscure in full their respective 
objects. But this does not mean that there is absolute non-existence 
of all love of truth ( iraddhana ), knowledge (jnana), intuition (dariana) 
and 'abstention from harmful acts’ (1 rirati). If that were the case, 
the soul would lose its soulness. If the soul were bereft of all these 
characteristics, there would be nothing left to distinguish the soul from 
the non-soul. The soul must needs have at least an infinitesimal 

1 Cf. yadyapi SadaHtiha-iHstTC mithyatva-'virati-kasaya-yogah s&manyena 
karma no bandha-hetava ukt&s tath&pv &dya-k&ra$atray&bh&ve 'py upa&Lnta- 
mohadi-gunasthfmnke?u kevalayoga-sadbb&vc vedanlya-lak<ian 5 . prakftis tat- 
prade$a$ ca badhyante, ayogyavasth&yaih tu yog&bhftve na badhyanta ity anvaya- 
vyatirek&bhy&rh jflSyate prakrti-pradeSa-bandhayor yoga eva pradhunam k&ranam 
— Kg 2 , p. Z 3 Z. 

2 tattva-rucih samyaktvam —TSaBh 'pki. II. 3. 

9 They are anantanubaodhixi, apratyAkhyanavarana and praty&khy&n&varana 

types of anger, pride, deceit and greed. 
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fragment of the pure and perfect knowledge ever uncovered . 1 * 3 * * * * Even 
as a cloud, however dense and dark, cannot completely cover the 
lustre of the sun or the moon, exactly so the karman covering the pure 
and perfect knowledge cannot cover the whole knowledge of the soul, 
because that would mean the conversion of the spirit into matter . 8 
The remainder knowledge is variously covered by the other four sub- 
types of knowledge-covering karman. But a ray of knowledge still 
remains uncovered even in the lowest form of existence called nigoda- 
state where the soul's physical organism is the least developed . 8 The 
function of the karman covering pure and perfect knowledge is to 
cover the wholeness or fullness of knowledge while the function of the 
other four sub-types of the knowledge-covering karman is to effect 
privation of the remainder knowledge. Pure and perfect knowledge 
is never possible when the karman covering it is in the rise, while the 
other types of knowledge are possible even when there is the affecting 
rise ( vipdkodaya ) of the karmans covering them. It is in view of this 
fact that the karman covering pure and perfect knowledge is regarded 
as 'completely obscuring’ ( sarva-ghdtin ) while the other sub-types of 
the knowledge-covering karman are considered only as 'partially obscur¬ 
ing’ ( deiaghdiin ). Similar is the case of the karman covering pure 
and perfect intuition and its relation with the other three sub-types* 
of the intuition-covering karman. The five ‘sleeps' are also 'com¬ 
pletely obscuring’ in the sense that they cover the perception of things, 
and not in the sense that they cover perception itself. There is of 
course some sort of consciousness even in the state of sound sleep. 
The example of dark and dense cloud applies equally well in the case 

1 Cf. iha kevala-jfi&nJLvarapasya sv&viryah kevala-jnana-lak$ano gunaty, sa 
ca yadyapi sarvAtmanA "vriyate tath&pi sarvajlv&n&m kevala-jnJLnasy& 'nanta- 

bhago ‘nAvrta ev 4 ’vati$thate, tadA varan c tasya samarthyibhAvAt. yad Ahuh 
Ari-DevardhivacakavarAh: sawa-jlvapaih pi ya j?am akkharassa anantabhago 
niccugghAdio citthai ( NaniisH.tra )— Kgi, p. 12. 

3 Cf. yathi 'tibahale jalada-pafale samunnate bahutarlyA Avrtatvat sarvi 

'pi suryi-candramasoh prabhA 'nena 'vpte 'ti vacana-racanA pravartate, atha 

cA 'dyApi kacit tatprabba prasarati—‘supthu vi meha-samudae hoi pahA canda- 

sQranam’ (Nandisvtra .)—iti vacanad anubhava-siddhatvAc ca, tathA 'trApi 
prabala-kevalajnanAvaranavrtasyA 'pi kevalajnAnasyA 'nantabbago 'nAvrta cvA 
"ste. yadi punas tain apy Avrnuyat tad! jlvo 'jlvatvam eva prApnuyAt. yad 
uktam Nandyadhyayane: jai puija so vi AvarijjA ta nam jlvo ajlvattanam 
pAvijja— Kg*, p. 12. 

3 Cf. so 'pi cA *vasi?to 'nantabhago jakdharA-’nAvrta-dinakara-kara-prasara 
iva kaja-kutyadibhir mati-$rutA-’vadhi-manahparyAya-jnAnAvarauair Avriyate, 
tathApi kacid nigodAvasthAyim api jnAna-matra ‘vatisthate— Kg2, p. 12. 

* The three sub-types are: caksur-darfanAvarana, acak?ur-dar£anAvarana and 
avadh i-danSanAvaraiia. 
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of ‘sleeps' as well . 1 The first three types of passions also completely 
obscure respectively the predilection for truth ( samyaktva ), the capacity 
for partial renunciation ( deSavirati-caritra ), and the capacity for full 
renunciation ( sarvavirati-caritra ). But the fact of the abstinence from 
unwholesome food and the like observed even at the time of the rise 
of the most virulent type of passions is to be explained on the analogy 
of the existence of the lustre of the sun and the moon even on the 
rise of dark and dense clouds . 2 The predilection for the untruth 
( mithyatva ) completely obscures the love of truth (samyaktva). But 
still the love and capacity for the ascertainment of the truth about 
ordinary things of practical utility remains unobscured„ and this also 
is to be explained on the analogy of clouds . 3 The idea behind the 
admission of the remainder of the fundamental qualities of the soul 
even in the most undeveloped stage of existence is to bring home the 
undeniable fact of the existence of the rudiments of love of truth, 
knowledge of truth, and spiritual striving which when cultivated 
lead the soul to the ultimate goal. The absolutely non-existent can 
never come into existence. The soul cannot be imagined to have 
absolutely lost all these characteristics. It can never lose itself. This 
has to be accepted by all those who believe in final emancipation. The 
Jainas insisted on this from the very inception of their thought. This 
is clear from such statement of the Nandi Sutra as 'The infinitesimal 
part of the pure and perfect knowledge ever remains, as a rule, 
uncovered in any form of existence of the soul ’ 4 which is, beyond doubt, 
as old as the Jaina thought. 

Now we come to the types of ‘partially obscuring’ ( deiaghdlin) 
karmans, which are totally twenty-five viz. the remaining four sub- 
types of the knowledge-covering karman, the three sub-types 5 of 
intuition-covering karman, the fourth type of the four passions, the 
nine quasi-passions, and the five sub-types of the obstructive karman. 

1 Cf. nidrA-pancakam api sarvaifa vastvavabodham avrpot! 'ti sarva-ghAti. 
yat punah svApAvasth&y&m api kincit cetayati tatra dMrAdhara-nidartanarh 
vacyam— Kg2, p. 12. 

3 Cf. tathA 'nantAnubandhino 'pratyAkhyAnAvaranah pratyakhyan&varanftS 
ca pratyekam catvAro yathAkramam saroyaktvain dc$avirati-citritraih sarvavirati- 
cAritram ca sarvam eva ghnantl 'ti sarva-ghitino dvadaia 'pi ka$Ay&b> yat 
punas tesAm prabalodaye *py ayogyahara-viramaiiani upalabhyatc tatra vlrivAha- 
dr?tAnto v&cyah— Kg2, p. 13. 

» Cf. tathA mithyAtvath tu jina-pranlta-tattva-SraddhAnarUpa-samyaktvam 
sarvam api hanti 'ti sarva-ghAti. yat tu tasya prabalodaye 'pi manu$yn-pasvAdi- 
vastu-SraddhAnam tad api jaladharodAharaijAd avaseyam— Kgi, p. 13. 

4 sawa-jTvAnarii pi ya nam akkharassa a nan ta tamo bhago niccugghAdio 
cifthai— NSa, 42. 

5 They are cak$urdarianAvaraija, acak§urdarianavarapa and avadbidarianA- 

varana. . . 

jp—31 
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The lour sub-types of the knowledge-covering karman arc 'partially 
obscuring’ because they obscure only that part of the knowledge which 
is left uncovered by the karman that covers the pure and perfect 
knowledge . 1 The three sub-types of the intuition-covering karman also 
do the same with reference to the part left uncovered by the karman 
covering pure and perfect intuition. The fourth type of the four 
passions and the nine gw&si-passions obscure only a part of the good 
conduct already attained, and so arc ‘partially obscuring'.* The five 
sub-types of the obstructive karman also are 'partially obscuring'. One 
is not competent to accept and possess all the contents of the universe. 
One can at best have the contents of a particular small part {de$a) of 
the vast space, and so the obstructive karman whose function is it to 
obstruct the use and enjoyment of them is 'partially obscuring '. 3 The 
karman obstructing the free expression of energy (vlryantaraya) also 
is 'partially obscuring' inasmuch as it does not obscure the whole 
energy of the soul . 4 The least developed organisms (nigodas) too have 
the requisite energy for the processes of metabolism and movement to 
different births due to the subsidencc-cum-destruction (ksayopaSama) 
of the energy-obstructing karman, even though there is the full rise 
of the karman in their case.* In brief, those types of karman whose 
subsidence-cum-destruction is possible even when they have affecting 
rise ( vipakodaya) arc 'partially obscuring’. This characteristic of the 
types of the 'partially obscuring’ karman can be clearly understood 
from what we have already stated. We do not elaborate the point 
any further in view of the limited scope of the topic in our enquiry.* 

We now come to the types of the non-obscuring ( aghatin) karman, 
which comprise all the sub-types of the four main types of karman 

1 mati-jnSnavaranSdi-catuskam kevala-j Sana varans.-’nil vftam jnina-de£arh 
hantl 'ti deiaghit! 'dam ucyate— Kgz, p. 13. 

5 Cf. tatha samjvalana nava no-kasAyHS ca labdhasya c&ritrasya deSam eva 
ghnantl ’ti de£aghfttinah— Ibid. 

3 Cf. dftn&ntar&y&dlni panca antariySny api deSa-ghitiny eva. tatha hi 
dana-l&bha-bhogo-'pabhoganam tAvad grahana-dh 5 ranayogy 5 ny eva dravyaiji 
vi^ayah, tani ca samasta-pudgalAstikayasyA ’nanta-bh&ga-rGpc de£a eva vartante, 
ato yaduday&t tani pudgalastikAya-deia-vartini dravyaiji yad d&tum labdhum 
bhoktum upabhoktum ca na iSaknoti tlni dAna-labha-bhogo-’pabhogAntarAyA^i 
t 4 vad de£a-ghat!ny eva— Ibid. 

4 viryantarayam api desaghAty eva. sarvaviryaih na ghatayat! 'ti kftvA— 
Ibid. 

8 suksma-nigodasya vTrydntarAya-karmano 'bhyudaye vartamanasyi 'py 
Aharaparinamana-karmadalikagrahana-gatyantaragamanAdi- visaya etAvan vlryAn- 
taraya-karma-k$ayopa&uno vidyatc.— Ibid. 

• For elaborate discussion of the problem see YaSovijaya’s commentary on 
Karmaprakrti (Bandhana-karajja, pp. 13-14). 
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viz. the feeling-producing, the body-making, the status-determining and 
the longevity-forming. These types do not obscure any fundamental 
quality of the soul. They only appear like the obscuring ( ghdtin ) types 
when enjoyed along with them . 1 * 3 * 

The types of kartnan are also classified as 'virtuous types’ and 
'sinful types’, also known as ‘auspicious types’ and ‘inauspicious types'. 
We have already noticed this . 5 As we have stated above, those types 
whose fruition leads to enjoyment of pleasure are virtuous or auspicious, 
and those whose fruition leads to suffering are sinful or inauspicious. 
Now, as the nature of the fruition of the bondage is determined by 
the nature of the activities of the soul, which may be virtuous as 
well as sinful, the nature of the karmic types also depends upon the 
nature of the activities that lead to their bondage. The infinitefold 
activities of the soul lead to the infinitcfold bondage which, for the 
sake of systematic treatment, is classified in various ways. The classi¬ 
fication into ‘virtuous’ and 'sinful’ is only one such way. The Jainas, 
like others, regard the five moral virtues of non-injury ( ahimsci ), truth 
(safya) etc. as the norm for the ascertainment of the nature of the 
activities. The perfect state, however, is realized on the cessation of 
all activities. The virtuous and moral activities arc as much to be 
avoided as the sinful ones. Of course, the virtuous and moral activi¬ 
ties lead to the bondage of the auspicious types of kartnan while the 
sinful ones lead to the bondage of the inauspicious types. But 
nevertheless they arc on the same footing with reference to the summnm 
bonum which is cessation of all activities. The activities arc threefold 
inasmuch as they can belong to the body or the organ of speech or 
the mind. They arc technically known as yoga which is also called 
asrava (inflow), being the cause of the inflow of karmic matter into 
the soul.’ 

In order to complete the enquiry of this section, it is necessary to 
record some similar speculations on the scheme of classification and 
other relevant topics as found in the other schools of Indian thought. 
The Jaina thought was not an isolated movement and as such could 
not but influence and be influenced by the speculations of the other 
schools. Of • course, it is not possible to accurately apportion the 
mutual influence. But nevertheless our foregoing study has clearly 
shown how the different schools influenced each other and helped the 

1 Cf. etah prakrtayo ’ghatinyafi, na kancana jnanadi-guijam ghitayantl *ti 
kftva, kevalarh sarvadp^a-ghatinlbhih saha vedyamanas tatsadf$yo 'nubhuyante 
—Kg2, p. 14. 

s Vide supra, p. 235. 

3 TSii. VI. 1-2. See also the sutras that follow for the detailed statements 

about the conditions of the inflow of sinful and virtuous types of karman. 
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development of a superstructure unparallelled perhaps in the whole 
history of human thought. Let us come to our topic proper. 

Let us begin with the Yoga school. The term ‘accumulated 
traces of actions' (karmdfaya) of this school corresponds to the term 
karman of the Jainas. The merits and demerits constitute the traces. 
These traces fructify either into enjoyment or into suffering. The traces 
fructifying into enjoyment are the merits, and the traces fructifying 
into suffering are the demerits. The passions of lust, greed, delusion 
and anger produce those traces . 1 The traces can fructify either in 
this very life or in the life to come hereafter . 2 The traces of merit 
which are produced by virtuous deeds without the least hankering for 
their results generate traces which produce their wholesome effect in 
this very life. Similarly the sinful deeds of intense cruelty also can 
generate traces producing their baneful effect in the same life. The 
virtuous deeds done with absolute non-attachment generate traces 
ending in emancipation. Deeds done under the influence of attachment 
and hatred generate traces which fructify in various births into various 
effects. The accumulated traces of actions ( karmdiaya) thus are classified 
into (i) those that are produced by virtuous or moral deeds ( puny a- 
karmdsaya), and (2) those that arc produced by sinful or immoral deeds 
(pdpa-karmttiaya) —each of which, again, is subdivided into (l) those 
that produce their effect in this very life ( drstajanma-vedanlya ) and 
(2) those that produce their effect in some life to come hereafter 
( adrstajanma-vedaniya ). It can be said that, in the Jaina system, the 
karmans whose bondage and fruition, on account of the termination 
of the period of non-fruition ( abadhakdla ), occur in this very life 
correspond to those which produce their effects in this very life 
(1 drstajanma-vedanlya ), while those whose period of non-fruition 
terminates in the future births correspond to those which produce their 
effects in some life to come hereafter ( adrstajanma-vedaniya ). The 
various processes of the karman work jointly and produce manifold 
effects that determine the nature of the soul during its worldly career. 
The Yoga and the Jaina systems, as the other Indian systems, are 
unanimous in this respect. Their metaphysical differences about 
karman we have already discussed. We shall here state the peculiarity 
of the Yoga conception as regards the classification of karman and com¬ 
pare it with the Jaina conception. 

The Yoga classifies karman (accumulated traces) into fourfold 
categories which are based on the consideration of the nature of the 
activity that produces it . 3 Thus the cruel activities of an individual 

1 Cf. tatra punyapunya-karmSiayah kama-Jobha-rnoha-krcdha-prasavah— 
Bhisya, YD, II. 12. 

1 sa dr$tajanma-vedaniya:» ca 'drstajanma-vedanlya^ ca— Ibid. 

* See YD. IV. 7 witl\ Bhasya. 
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under the sway of passions generate traces which fall in the category 
called 'dark '. 1 2 The cruel-cum-merciful activities generate traces 
which fall in the category called 'dark-cum-white '. 3 The category 
called 'white' is constituted by traces generated by such moral 
activities as penances, study of the scriptures, and meditation . 3 The 
fourth category called ‘neither white nor dark’ is constituted by traces 
generated by such activities as are neither inspired by egoism nor 
performed with any worldly purpose in view. Only the ascetics who 
have renounced everything and have removed all their passions are 
possessed of this category of traces . 4 5 The first three categories of 
traces lead to the worldly life which consists in various births (jati) 
such as the human, the sut-human, and the divine, different spans of 
life {ayus), and enjoyment and suffering (bhoga). The nature of :he 
accumulated desires ( vdsanas) awakened are in accordance with the 
nature of the career of the individual. The accumulated traces work 
together and determine the nature of the worldly career of an indivi¬ 
dual. The awakening of the accumulated desires strictly follows the 
nature of the worldly career. Thus if the accumulated traces led to 
the human life, the accumulated desires of the human life would be 
awakened . 3 The fourth category of traces lead to emancipation. The 
white {tukla) and the dark ( krsna ) categories can respectively be com¬ 
pared with the moral ( punya ) and immoral ( pdpa ) or auspicious {iubha) 
and inauspicious ( aiubha ) categories of the Jainas. The conception of 
'neither white nor dark’ category can be compared with the Jaina 
conception of the karman of the ascetics who are completely free from 
passions and desires. This Yoga classification corresponds to the Jaina 
classification of the inflow ( asrava ) of karmic matter into auspicious and 
inauspicious categories. 

There is yet another mode of classification of karman according to 
the nature of the fruition. The various traces, informed with passions 
and accumulated during a lifetime, w r ork together and determine the 
nature of the next life. This working or fruition of the traces express 
itself in a number of forms. These forms are given as three: (1) 
various kinds of births such as the human, the sub-human and the 

1 krsnA duratmanam— Ibid. 

2 $ukla-kr?na bahib-sadhana-sidhya, tatra para-pldinugraha-dvarcna karma- 
iayapracayah— Ibid. 

2 iuklft tapah-svfidhyilya-dhyJnavatam. sa hi kevale manasy ayatatv&d 
abahih-sadhanadhlna na pariln plcjayitva bhavati— Ibid. 

4 aiukli-’krsna sarhnya.sLna.rn k$Tna-kle 4 anam carama-dehanam iti tatra 
*£uklam yogina eva phalasamny&silt, akrsnam ca 'nupadanat, itare$&m tu 
bhfltAnarn ptirvam eva trividham iti— Ibid. 

5 Cf. tatas tadvip&kanuguijanSm eva ’bhivyaktir vasananim— YD, IV. 8. 
See also Bh&sya. 
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divine, (2) different spans of life, (3) various enjoyments and sufferings 
of life. 1 These three roughly correspond to the working or fruition of 
the gaiindma 1 3 -karman (which is a sub-type of the body-making 
karman), the longevity-determining karman, and the feeling-producing 
karman of the Jainas. It can be noticed that in this Yoga classifi¬ 
cation, the workings of the non-obscuring karmans of the Jainas have 
been enumerated. The nescience ( avidyd ) of the Yoga can be 
compared with the belief-deluding (darfana-moha) karman of the 
Jainas, and the other four afflictions 1 of the Yoga can be compared 
with the character-deluding (caritra-moha) karman of the Jainas. The 
cover on the faculty of illumination or discrimination 4 5 of the Yoga can 
be compared with the knowledge-covering and intuition-covering 
karmans of the Jainas. The nine obstructions' 1 of the Yoga correspond 
roughly to the energy-obstructing (virydntaraya) karman of the 
Jainas. The similarities point to the intimate association of the Yoga 
and the Jaina system in matters of ethical interest. 

The Sankhya, the Nyaya-Vaiscsika and the Vedanta did not 
develop separate conceptions on these subjects and so do not need 
any comparative study. We next come to the Buddhist conceptions. 
Although there is very little similarity between the Buddhist and the 
Jaina conceptions of karman, yet we state the Buddhist view in order 
to complete our survey of the conceptions of karman in the various 
systems that developed side by side. Moreover, there is much affinity 
between the Buddhist and the Yoga system, and our study will not 
be futile if we can show the fact. Before stating the Buddhist classifi¬ 
cation of the types of karman. it is necessary that we should understand 
the Buddhist conception of consciousness and its different planes as 
well as the various planes of life that the consciousness can attain to. 
We shall therefore at the outset describe in brief the nature of 
consciousness, the different planes of consciousness, and the various 
planes of life. And finally we shall state the Buddhist way of 
classification of karman according to different principles and the points 
of its similarity with the Yoga conception.® 

The Buddhists believe in consciousness as a complex of a number 
of psychic factors which determine the nature of the consciousness and 
arc nothing but forces created by the tendencies of greed (lobha), 

1 sati- mOle tadvip&ko jftty-iiy ur-bhogilh— YD, II. 13. 

3 Vide supra, p. 234. 

3 For the enumeration of the five afflictions vide supra, p. 80. 

4 prakflsavarana or viveka-jninu-varanlya-karman— YD, II. 52 and Bh&sya. 

5 antar&y&h— YD. I. 30. 

tt The enquiry that follows is based on the Abhidhanunatthusamgalia of 
Anuruddhacfirya. I have utilized profusely The Abhidhamma Philosophy by 
Rev. J. Kashyap, M.A. 
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hatred ( dosa) and delusion ( moha) and their opposites viz. self- 
sacrificingness ( alobha), good will ( adosa ) and insight (amuha). The 
worldly existence is rooted in these tendencies. The consciousness is 
an integration of the threefold process of knowing (s«»h<i), feeling 
(vedaru z) and willing ( cetand ) and is classified into three categories viz. 
good ( sobhana ), bad ( akusala ) and neutral ( avydkata ). The good 
consciousness qua willing is called moral ( kusala ). The moral 

consciousness is accompanied by the good tendencies of self-sacrificing- 
ness, good will and insight. The good consciousness qua passive states 
of knowing and feeling and as determined by the past good tendencies 
is called the resultant {vipaka) consciousness. The consciousness of an 
arhat, though active, does not produce any resultant and so is called 
kiriyd (barren and inoperative). Thus we can distinguish these three 
subclasses of the category of good consciousness: (1) moral {kusala), 
(2) resultant {vipaka), and (3) barren and inoperative ( kiriyd ). 
Ethically considered, the resultant and the fernya-consciousncss are non- 
moral ( avydkata) inasmuch as the former, being passive, is devoid of 
any active willing which is the essential condition of moralness while 
the latter, though active, yet, being free from the will to live, does 
not produce any resultant w f hich also is an essential condition of 
moralncss. The bad consciousness is that which is accompanied by 
any of the three bad tendencies viz. greed, hatred and delusion. 
Ethically, such consciousness is immoral {akusala). The resultant of 
the immoral consciousness, how-ever, is not immoral, but non-moral, 
inasmuch as it is passive and devoid of any willing wdiich is an 
essential factor of the moral aspect of consciousness. The third, that 
is, the neutral category of consciousness is that which is not accompanied 
by any of the good or bad tendencies. It is, therefore, neither moral 
{kusala) nor immoral {akusala), but is non-moral {avydkata). It is 
also called conditionless {ahetuka) being devoid of all the six condition¬ 
ing tendencies of greed, hatred and delusion and their opposites. All 
active {javana) consciousness, that is, consciousness qua w-illing is 
determined by condition {sahetuka). But the innocent smile {hasit- 
uppada citta) of the arhat is an exception. It is active yet not 
determined by any condition {ahetuka). The arhat is absolutely free 
from the will to live, yet he has immense compassion for all and 
actively wills the well-being of one and all. The immaculate smile is 
the index of the actively compassionate consciousness. Such conscious¬ 
ness, however, is not moral, but is non-moral (avydkata) being devoid 
of any end in view. And being incapable of producing resultant, it is 
kiriyd (inoperative and barren). A consciousness qud knowing and 
feeling is the resultant of past actions, good and bad, and is neither 
moral nor immoral. It is only the consciousness qud willing that is 
moral or immoral. When such consciousness is accompanied by the 
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good tendencies, it is moral, and when it is accompanied by bad 
tendencies it is immoral. 

The Buddhists further distinguish three planes of consciousness 
viz. (i) the plane of weak consciousness ( paritta bhiimi), (2) the plane 
of higher grade of consciousness ( mahaggata bhiimi), (3) the supra- 
mundane plane ( lokuttara bhiimx). The consciousness that is weak 
and fickle, wavering and unsteady, and roams in the world of desires 
(kamdvacara) belongs to the first plane. Such consciousness cannot 
realize emancipation ( nibbdna ). Spiritual progress begins only with 
the training and practice of the mind in exercise of self-mastery and 
steadfast meditation. Such practice is called yoga and the practitioner 
is called yogdvacara. The practitioner begins by meditating upon a 
suitable object which is associated with the idea of form. Gradually 
the consciousness becomes capable of the different stages of ecstasy 
(jhdna) in which it becomes perfectly concentrated on its object. Such 
consciousness is called the ecstasy-consciousness of the form 
(rupavacara citta). The practitioner ( yogdvacara ), intending to rise 
higher, gives up all ideas of forms also, and attains an ecstatic state 
where he meditates upon such formless objects as infinity of space 
(anantdkdsa), infinity of consciousness (ananta-vihhdna), nothingness 
(dkihcahha ) and a state wherein the cognition is so very subtle that it 
cannot be said whether it is or is not ( neva sahhd ndsahhd). Such 
consciousness is called the ecstasy-consciousness of the formless ( arupd - 
vacara citta). These two types of ecstasy-consciousness constitute the 
second plane called the higher grade of consciousness ( mahaggata 
bhiimi). The consciousness in this plane, however, is not free from fall 
in spite of its high steadfastness and power of deep concentration. It 
can be amenable to the bad tendencies when it returns to the normal 
state after the ecstasy. One is required to meditate upon the imper¬ 
manent ( anicca ), miserable ( dukkha), and substanceless (anattd) nature 
of all existence before one can be capable of the ecstatic meditation 
upon desirelessness (nibbdna). Once the truth of impermanence, 
misery, and substancelessness is grasped and realized, the consciousness 
is capable of meditation upon desirelessness (nibbdna). It then 
destroys the first three of the ten fetters 1 and attains the first stage of 
the highest plane of consciousness called the supra-mundane plane 
(lokuttara bhiimi). The consciousness at this stage is called sotdpanna, 
that is, one which has come in the stream leading to emancipation 
(nibbdna). It is now sure to become arhat within the course of seven 
births. When the consciousness succeeds in weakening the next two 

1 The ten fetters are (1) ignorance of identity, (2) doubt, (3) wrong belief 
that external rituals lead to purity, (4) sensual desire, (5) iU will, (6) attraction 
for rGpa-existence. (7) attraction for arGpa-existencc, (8) conceit. (9) distraction, 
and (10) nescience. :. 
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fetters of sensual desire and ill will, it attains to the second stage of the 
supra-mundane plane and is called sakadagamin (once-rcturner). 
After this it is born only once in this world and attains emancipation 
(nibbana ). When the consciousness succeeds in totally uprooting these 
two fetters, it attains to the third stage of the supra-mundane plane, 
and is called anagdmin or one who is sure to obtain emancipation 
(nibbana) in that very life. When it destroys the remaining five fetters 
as well, it becomes an arhat and fully realizes the summum bonutn 
(nibbana). 

As regards the planes of life, the Buddhists distinguish four such 
planes viz. (1) the plane of misery (apdya-bhumi), (2) the better plane 
of the world of desires (kamasugati-bhumi), (3) the plane of the form 
(rupdvacara-bhiimi), and (4) the plane of the formless ( arupdvacara - 
bhumi ). There are again various subclasses in each plane. Thus the 
plane of misery has four subclasses viz. (1) hell, (2) animal kingdom, 
(3) the world of ghosts, and (4) the host of demons; the better plane of 
the world of desires has seven subclasses viz. (1) men, (2) the 
cdtummaharajika gods, (3) the tdvatimsa gods, etc. These eleven 
subclasses constitute what is called the kdmavacara-bhutni or the plane 
of beings whose consciousness is restless under the influence of diverse 
worldly desires. The third plane of life, rtipavacara-bhutni, has 
sixteen grades which are distributed among the four stages of ecstatic 
concentration (jhana) that are possible in the plane. The fourth plane 
of life, arupavacara-bhumi , has four grades viz. (1) the sphere of the 
conception of infinite space, (2) the sphere of the conception of infinite 
consciousness, (3) the sphere of the conception of nothingness, and (4) 
the sphere of the subtlest consciousness. The consciousness is reborn 
in the various planes of life in accordance with its resultant state of 
existence at the time of death. Thus the type of consciousness—which 
is not rooted in the tendencies (ahetuka), is the resultant of immoral 
actions (akusalavipaka), is accompanied by indifference (upekkhd- 
sahagata), and is an investigating consciousness (saniirana) —connects 
this life, at the time of death, to a life in the plane of misery; the type 
of consciousness—which is not rooted in the tendencies (ahetuka), is 
the resultant of moral actions (kusalavipaka), is accompanied by 
indifference (upekkhd-sahagata) and is an investigating consciousness— 
connects this life, at the time of death, to the life of one born blind 
(or dumb or idiot) or to that of a demon living on earth; the eight 
types of mahdvipaka consciousness function as only the condition of 
birth in the better plane of the world of desires; the resultant conscious¬ 
ness of the first stage of ecstatic concentration conditions birth in the 
plane of the first stage of concentration (i.e. brahmaloka); and so on. 
The same consciousness that determines birth ( patisandht ) in a 
particular plane of life determines continuation of life ( bhavahga) in 

JP—32 
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the same plane as well as the passing away ( cuti ) from the same after 
the due period. The consciousness of different planes has different life- 
terms. The higher the plane of life, the longer is the life-term. 

With this background in mind let us study the Buddhist way of 
classification of karman . The Buddhist substitute for a permanent soul 
is an everchanging consciousness which, as we have seen, is an 
integration of a number of psychic factors. The consciousness qud 
willing is determined by various psychic factors, moral and immoral. 
The passive consciousness, that is, consciousness qud knowing and 
feeling is the resultant of past actions, good and bad. It is non-moral. 
The nature of the resultant consciousness at the time of death 
determines the plane of life it enters in the next birth. This conception 
compares favourably with the Yoga conception of all the accumulated 
traces of past actions working together and determining the nature of 
the next life. The Buddhists classify these past actions ( karman) in 
four ways based on four different principles. Thus these are the types 
of karman according to the functions they perform: (i) karman which 
conditions birth after death ( janaka ), (2) karman which sustains 
(upatt)iambhaka) other karman but does not itself cause rebirth, (3) 
karman which thwarts ( upapllaka ) and thus weakens other karman, 
and (4) karman which overpowers ( upaghdtaka) the other weak karman 
and produces its own effect. The following are the types of karman 
according to the priority of the fruition (pdkaddnapariydyena ): (1) 
karman which is very serious ( guruka ) such as the killing of one's own 
mother, (2) karman which is done just before death ( asanna ), (3) 
karman which is repeatedly done ( dcinna ), and (4) karman which is of 
a light kind ( kafattdkamma ). Of these types, the succeeding type fructi¬ 
fies only in the absence of the preceding one. The reason is quite 
obvious. The strength of the karman determines the priority of its 
fruition. The following classification is according to the time of 
fruition: (1) karman which gives its effects in this very life 
(1 ditthadhammavedamya ), (2) karman which gives its effect in the next 
life ( upapajjavedaniya), (3) karman which gives its effect in some life 
after this [apardpariyavedaniya), and (4) karman which is ineffective 
(ahosikamma). The following are again the types of karman accord¬ 
ing to the plane of life of their fruition: (1) immoral ( akusala) karman 
which produces its effect in the plane of misery ( apdya-bhumi ), 
(2) moral ( kusala ) karman which produces its effect in the better plane 
of the world of desires ( kdmdvacara-bhumi ), (3) moral karman which 
produces its effect in the plane of the form ( rupavacara-bhumi ), and 
(4) moral karman which produces its effect in the plane of the formless 
(arupdvacara-bhumi). In these ways of classification, again, we find 
much affinity with the Yoga conception. The Buddhist conception of the 
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upapilaka and the upaghdtaka karman can be compared with the Yoga 
conception of the more powerful karman which absorbs within itself or 
overpowers the weaker karman . 1 The Buddhist conception of the 
guruka karman can be compared with the Yoga conception of the karman 
which is produced by the repeated harm done, under intense passion, 
to those who are afraid, diseased and afflicted and who have placed 
their confidence, to the virtuous and the honest, and to the ascetics. 2 
The Buddhist conception of ditfhadhammavcdaniya is identical with the 
Yoga conception of drstajanmavcdaniya. The two types of 
upapajjavedanlya and apardpariyavedatiiya arc included, in the Yoga 
system, in the one type called adrstajanmavedamya. The conception of 
ahosikamma can be compared with the Yoga conception of the 
karman which lies overpowered for ever by a more powerful 
karman . 3 The Buddhist as well as the Yoga system gave supreme 
importance to the practice of meditation and ecstasy, and it is no wonder 
that they developed common ideas of spiritual progress. An indivi¬ 
dual can pass from the lower to the higher plane of life by means of 
yogic practices according to both the Buddhist and the Yoga school. 
Thus the fourth mode of classification of karman according to the 
plane of life where it produces its effect can be compared with the 
Yoga conception of the efficacy of yogic practices which enable the 
practitioner to attain to the higher planes of psychic life, which end in 
final emancipation of the self (purusa). 

This is about the doctrine of karman in the Pali or Southern school 
of Buddhism. The doctrine of karman in the Vaibhasika school of 
Buddhism is excellently depicted in the Abhidharmakoia 4 of Acarya 
Vasubandhu. We do not deal with the doctrine for lack of bearing 
on our topic. One feature of Mahayana Buddhism, however, deserves 
careful notice in this connection. This is the distinction between the 
jneyavarana and the kleiavarana . 5 The consciousness becomes free 
from bondage when the kleiavarana is destroyed. But still it has not 
become omniscient. Attainment of omniscience is possible only on the 
destruction of the jneyavarana. The consciousness is luminous and 
omniscient by nature. It is jneyavarana that hides the things from 
it. The Buddhists of the school of Dignaga and Dharmakirti also 

1 Cf. pradhanakarmany avapagamanam va, niyatavipaka-pradhanakarman 5 . 
'bhibhOtasya v*. ciram avasthanam— Bhapya, YD, II. 13. 

* Cf. tatha tlvraklcSena bhlta-vySxlhita-krpancsu visvasopagato^n vS mahanu- 
bhavesu va tapasvisu kptah punah punar apakurah, sa ca ’pi papa-karmaiayah 
sadya eva paripacyatc— Ibid., II. 12. 

3 Cf. niyatavipaka-pradhftna-karmana. 'bhibhutasya vi ciram avasthanam 
—Ibid., II. 13. 

4 See fourth Nirdeia called Karma-nirdesa. 

6 Vide supra, p. 134. 
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recognized the luminosity of consciousness, but did not clearly distin¬ 
guish between the jneyavarana and the kleidvarana , though the 
distinction can be easily derived from their general conception of 
consciousness. The Mahayana conception of jneyavarana can be 
compared with the jhdndvarana of the Jainas. The kletdvarana is not 
much different from the edritramohamya of the Jainas. 


IV 

THE STATES AND PROCESSES OF KARM AN 

The karman is related with the soul, as we have seen, on account 
of its passions and vibrations. We have also differentiated between 
the respective functions of the passions and the vibrations. There arc 
states of the soul where the passions are totally calmed down or 
destroyed. But the vibrations or the activity of body, sense-organ of 
speech, and mind still remain and consequently the influx and 
bondage of karman as well. This bondage, however, does not last for 
more than an instant. The influx in this case is technically known as 
'non-affecting’ (iryapatha), the corresponding bondage also being 
known by the same term. 1 The influx and bondage due to activity 
accompanied with passions are both known as 'affecting' ( sdmpardyika ). 
The influx and bondage, as a matter of necessity, require some energy 
on the part of the soul for their origination. This energy is known as 
virya. The activity (yoga) is nothing but an imperfect expression of 
this energy. 2 The various states and processes of the karman, which 
we shall describe in this section, are due to this energy of the soul. 
The nature of the energy, again, is determined by the nature of the 
dispositions, actual and potential, of the soul. The soul, at any instant 
of its worldly existence, is an integrated whole of the dispositions, 
actual and potential. The infinite energy which is inherent in it finds 
only an imperfect and partial expression which is responsible for the 
accretion of the karmic matter on the soul. This imperfect and partial, 
or rather perverted, expression of the energy is responsible for the 
various processes of the karmic matter. The perfection of energy is 
realized when the soul is free from all activity (yoga) and is no more 
liable to association with any kind of karman, that is, when there is 
absolute emancipation. Of course, the energy of one who has 
absolutely dissociated the energy-obstructing karman , but has not 
absolutely stopped all activities, is also perfect. But this energy is 

1 See TSi , VI. 5 with Bitdsya and Tlka. 

2 The Pancasangraha (721) defines yoga as sale£yam vlryam. This will 
be clear from what follows. 
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‘accompanied with coloration' (saleiya ) 1 2 * and as such is to be distin¬ 
guished from the former which is absolutely free from such coloration 
(alefya). There is not any difference of nature between these two 
energies. The difference is only in respect of the souls that possess 
them. One is possessed by a soul which has stopped all activities and 
so is free from coloration and is on the tlireshold of emancipation or 
in emancipation itself. The other is possessed by one who is engaged, 
of course disinterestedly, in activities and therefore is not free from the 
coloration, although it has absolutely destroyed the energy-obstructing 
karman. The energy, accordingly, has been classified into two 
categories: (1) accompanied with coloration (salesya), and (2) not 
accompanied with coloration (aleiya). The second class of energy is 
possessed, as we have just stated, by those souls that have stopped 
all activities and arc on the threshold of emancipation or by those that 
are already emancipated. This is the most perfect expression of the 
energy. The energy accompanied with coloration is possessed by all 
the other souls that have been classified into three categories: (1) those 
that are possessed of passions, (2) those that have absolutely calmed 
down or destroyed their passions, and (3) those that have absolutely 
destroyed all the obscuring ( ghatin ) karmans ( a fortiori the energy- 
obstructing karman), and have attained omniscience, but have not till 
now absolutely stopped all activities. The energy accompanied with 
coloration, moreover, is cither voluntary ( abhisandhija ), that is, bom 
of self-conscious effort, or involuntary ( an abhisandhija ), that is, born 
automatically without any conscious effort. The automatic involuntary 
physiological processes and the like are the workings of the involuntary 
(anabhisandhija) energy while the voluntary ( abhisandhija) energy 
finds expression in such self-conscious efforts as the voluntary move¬ 
ments. 5 Before w r e come to the study of the stales and processes of 
karman, it is essential that w r c should understand the exact nature of 
the expression of the energy of the soul and its relation with passions 
and coloration. Let us elaborate the point. 

1 Leiyi is a transformation of the soul, dependent upon the activity of 
the mind. There is Iciya so long as there is association of the soul with the 
mind. The soul has infinitefold transformations due to the infinitcfold acti¬ 
vities of the mind associated with it. But these transformations are classified, 
for the sake of convenience, into six main types which are known as kr^na-lcsva, 
nlla-lcdya. kapota-leiya. tejo-le$yfi, padma-leSya. and sukla-lcsyi. They are thus 
nothing but the states of the soul brought about by the various conditions of 
the mind. Cf. liSyanta iti leSy&h. manoyogavastambha-janita-pariruima^ . . . 
anekatvc 'pi pariijimasya paristhura-katipaya-bheda-kathanam eva sujiianatvut 
kriyate, na tv a$e§a-paripima-bhedakhyinam aiakyatvit . . .— TSUBh, Tiki, 
II. 7. See also DOK. pp. 47-49 with footnotes. 

2 For the above classification of vlrya see Kp, Bandhanakarana, git ha 3 

with Commentaries (pp. 19-21). 
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The infinite energy of the soul is circumscribed by the energy- 
obstructing karman. It is defiled by the passions. And the coloration 
(leSyd), which forms the colour-index of the embodied existence of the 
soul, is regarded as defining the energy of the soul in worldly existence 
inasmuch as it indicates a transformation of the soul in consonance 
with the transformation of the mind-stuff, which, again, is in conson¬ 
ance with the influence of the passions on the soul. In the ultimate 
analysis, the passions determine the nature of the coloration. Of 
course, there is coloration even in the state of the total absence of the 
passions. But it can be said that the footprints of the bygone passions 
are still there to give a coloration to the soul. And perhaps it is not 
without this implication that the Jainas regarded the coloration of the 
soul free from passions as pure white. The passions darken, as it w r ere, 
the soul. And the more the soul is free from passions the less dark 
is the coloration of the soul. The consummation is reached in the pure 
white coloration (leiyd) which also disappears in the state of final 
emancipation. The disappearance of coloration is attended with the 
perfect expression of the energy. The energy of the soul in worldly 
existence is delimited and defiled. This delimited and defiled energy 
is called activity (yoga). Or, to be more accurate, the energy as 
defined by coloration ( leiyd ) is yoga . 1 Now let us come to our subject 
proper. 

The karmic matter undergoes various processes due to the various 
conditions of the activities (yoga) which vary infinitely. The infinite 
variations of the activities arc due to the manifold processes of the 
energy, which have been classified into eight types, technically known 
as karanas (processes of the energy), viz. (i) baudhana (bondage) ‘the 
condition of the energy responsible for bondage’, (2) samkramana 
(transformation) ‘the condition of the energy responsible for trans¬ 
formation', (3) udvartand (increased realization) ‘the condition respon¬ 
sible for increased realization', (4) apavartand (decreased realization) 
‘the condition responsible for decreased realization', (5) udirand 
(premature realization) 'the condition responsible for premature realiza¬ 
tion’, (6) upaiamand (subsidence) 'the condition responsible for calming 
down or subsidence', (7) nidhatti or the condition that is capable of 
making the karmans incapable of all the processes (karanas) other than 
'increased realization' and ‘decreased realization’, and (8) nikdeand ‘the 
condition that is responsible for making the karmans incapable of all 
the processes'. These processes of the energy ( karanas ) lead to the 
corresponding karmic processes known by the same terms. Every 
change in the soul synchronizes with the corresponding change in the 
karman and vice versa. This is one of the most fundamental principles 


1 Cf. Pancasahgraha, 721 where yoga is defined as salciyara viryara. 
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of the doctrine of karman. A process of the karman presupposes a 
process of the energy, and similarly a process of the energy presupposes 
a process of the karman. Besides these processes of the karman, there 
are certain states of the karman such as ‘endurance of the karman for 
a certain period of time' ( saltii ), 'endurance without producing the 
effect' ( abadha ), and 'coming into effect’ (udaya). Let us describe, in 
brief, these states and processes. 

About bondage we have already spoken in detail. The energy 
(vlrya) that is needed to attract the karmic matter for bondage is the 
process of the energy called ‘bondage’. 1 The soul attracts karmic matter 
at every instant of its worldly career, and assimilates it into so many 
types of karman, which mature into fruition in due course. There is 
thus incessant inflow of the karmic matter into the soul, and the 
consequent bondage leading to various deformations and disabilities of 
the soul which by itself is so pure and immune from all defilement. 
This process of bondage is without beginning, but not endless. It stops 
with the stoppage of the activity {yoga) of the soul. The stoppage of 
the activity is attended by the release of the undefined infinite energy. 
Association with the karmic matter delimits the energy, and the 
delimited energy effects the association with karmic matter. Thus the 
process goes on. The other details about the process of bondage can 
be known from what we have already stated. 

Next comes the process of 'transformation' ( samkramana ) which 
means the transformation of one karman into another. 'Transformation 
is a process whereby the soul transforms the nature, the duration, the 
intensity, and the numerical strength of one kind of karmic matter into 
those of another which it is binding at the time by means of the 
manifestation of a particular kind of potency.’ 2 The soul is per¬ 
petually undergoing metamorphosis leading to the various processes of 
karman . Transformation is one such process. By it, the soul either 
deposits a formerly bound karman into one which it is binding at the 
time and then transforms it into the latter, or of the many kinds of 
karmic sub-types that it is binding, one karmic sub-type is transformed 
into another. 2 Thus, for instance, the soul can deposit a previously 

1 badhyate jlvapradeiaih sah& 'nyonyinugatlkriyate ’?taprakaram karma 
yena vxrya-viiescaa tad bandhanam— Kp, Bandhanakarana, p. 19 (1). 

2 saAkramyante 'nyakarmarQpatayft vyavasthitSh prakrti-sthity-anubhuga- 
pradesa anyakarma-rupatayS. vyavasthfipyante yena tat sankramajram— Ibid. 

Also cf. 

so samkamo tti vuccai jaiii bandhana-parinao paogenam 
pagayamtarattha-daliyam parinamai tayanubhave jam. 

— Kp, Samkramakarana, g&thO. r. 

* Cf. badhyamanasu prakrtisu raadhye abadhyamana-prakrti-dalikam 
prak$ipya badhyamana-prakrtirilpatayi yat tasya parinamanam, yac ca vi 
badhyamln&nSih pralqtln&m dalika-rQpasye 'taretara-rOpatayS paripamanam 
tat sarvam saAkramaijam ity ucyatc— Ibid., p. 1 (2). 
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bound suffering-producing ( asata-vedartiya ) karman into the enjoyment- 
producing (satavedaniya) karman that it is binding at the time and 
transform it into the latter. Or, it can transform one of the two, say 
the first and the second sub-type of the knowledge-covering karman, 
that it is binding at the time into the other. In the case of the three 
sub-types of the belief-deluding karman, however, transformation is 
possible even in the absence of bondage. A person of right belief 
(samyag-drsti) transforms the perversity-producing (mithyatva) karman 
into the two karmans that produce respectively right-cum-wrong belief 
(samyag-mitkydtva) and right belief ( samyaktva ), even though the 
latter two arc never bound. 1 Similarly he transforms the karman that 
produces right-cum-wrong belief into one that produces right belief. It 
is, however, to be noted that any karman cannot be transformed into 
any other. There is not mutual transformation between the belief- 
deluding ( dariana-moha ) and the conduct-deluding ( caritra-moha) 
karman as well as between any two among the four sub-types of the 
longevity-determining karman as also between any two types from 
among the eight main types of karmanA In other words the trans¬ 
formation is possible only between any two sub-types of the same main 
type with the above exceptions. It is also to be noticed that a person 
of perverted belief ( mithya-drsti ) cannot transform his perversion- 
karrnan (mithyatva ) into the karman that produces right-cum-wrong 
belief or into one that produces right belief ; nor can a person of right 
belief transform his karman producing right belief into one that produces 
right-cum-wrong belief or wrong belief. 3 The reason is obvious. 
Transformation requires energy, and the nature of this energy is deter¬ 
mined by the degree of the purity of the soul. A person of wrong 
belief is not pure enough to be capable of the energy required 
to transfer his karmic matter of wrong belief to the karmic matter of 

1 Samyagmithyatva and samyaktva are only the two particular states of 
purity of the mithyatva-pudgala (i.e. the k&rmic matter producing perversity). 
The soul can bind only the karman that produces perversity (mithyatva). It 
does not bind the karman producing samyagmithyfltva or the karman producing 
samyaktva, but only purifies the mithyltva-karman into samyagmithyatva and 
samyaktva. Cf. iha mithyitvasyai 'va bandho na samyaktva-samyagmithyft- 
tvayoh, yato mithyfltva-pudgate eva madanakodrava-sthinlyi au$adhi-vi§e?a- 
kalpena aupa&unika-samyaktv 5 nugatena vifedhi-sthanena tridha kriyante, tad 
yathi: suddhfi ardha-vi^uddha avi&uddh&j ca. tatra viSuddhlb samyaktvam, 
ardhaviiuddhAh samyagmithyStvam, aviiuddha mithyitvam. tatra vtenddha- 
samvag-dr^ih samyaktva-samyagmithyatvayor bandham vini 'pi tatra mithyi- 
tvam saAkramayati. samyagmithy&tvam ca samyaktva iti— Ibid., p. 2 (2). 

3 mohaduga-’uga-mulapagatloa na paropparammi samkamanam. 

— Ibid., gfttha 3»-b. 

* Cf. yasrain dar&ma-mohanlye yo jantur avati?{hate sa tad anyatra na 
sankramayati. yathi mithyadrjtir mithyatvam samyagmithyfidr?^ samyag- 
mithyatvam, samyagdpstih samyaktvam— Ibid., p. 3 (2). 
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right-cum-wrong belief or right belief and transform it into them. 
Similarly, a person of right belief is not impure enough to be capable 
of the energy required to transfer the karmic matter of right belief to 
the karmic matter of right-cum-wrong belief or wrong belief, and 
transform it into them. Similar is the case of the soul possessed of the 
karmic matter of right-cum-wrong belief. 

Next we come to 'increased realization' ( udvartand ) and 'decreased 
realization’ ( apavartand) which are nothing but the transformation 
(samkramana) of the length of duration (sthiti) and intensity of fruition 
(anubfuiga) of a karman . 1 The energy whereby the soul increases the 
length of duration and the intensity of fruition of a karman is the process 
called ‘increased realization' ( udvartand-karana ). And the energy 
whereby the soul decreases them is ‘decreased realization'.* The 
processes of the karman due to these energies are also known by the 
same terms. These processes, like others, are very complicated ones 
and there is every possibility of losing sight of the very essence of the 
processes if we once enter the labyrinth of description as found in the 
Jaina works on karman. We, therefore, rest satisfied with the state¬ 
ment of the central ideas of the processes. The doctrine of karman 
attempts at explaining the various states of the soul by postulating the 
corresponding processes of karmic matter. This interplay of spirit 
and matter is described in its numerous aspects, and the complicated 
doctrine of karman is formulated. There is, however, very little of 
philosophical interest in the description of the various processes. Now 
we come to the process called ‘premature realization’ ( udiratid ). 

The karman does not yield fruit as soon as it is bound. It remains 
inactive for some time before producing its result. This period of 
inactivity is called 'the period of non-production’ ( abadhdkdla ). The 
karman comes into rise ( udaya) in order to give its fruit after this 
period of non-production is over. This rise continues uninterrupted till 
the end of the fruition. At any instant of rise {udaya) the order of the 
groups of karmic aggregates ( karma-dalika) that are to rise into fruition 
in the following instants making up one dvalikd 3 is arranged before¬ 
hand. The dvalikd referred to in this context is called udaydvalikd. 
By the process of 'premature realization’ the soul attracts back the 
group of karmic aggregates that were to rise into fruition after the 
passing away of the udaydvalikd in question, and places them into the 
udaydvalikd so that they may fructify earlier. The special kind of 

1 Cf .sankramanam. tadbhedSv evo 'dvartan&pavartane, te ca 

karmanam sthityanubhaga^raye— Kp, Bandhanakarana, p. 19 (2). 

a tatro 'dvartyete prabhQtfkriyete sthityanubhagau yayi viryaparinatyi sft 
udvartana. apavartyete hrasvlkriyetc tau yayi sa. 'pavartana— Kp, Bandhana- 
karana, p. 19 (2). 

s An avalikS. is a very small measure of time. 

JP—33 
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energy that is requisite for the process is called the process of premature 
realization ( udirattd-karana ). In brief, ‘premature realization’ is the 
process by which a karman is made capable of premature fruition. 1 * * 
The process necessarily involves 'decreased realization'. Next we come 
to the process called ‘subsidence* ( upafamana ). 

The ‘subsidence’ is a process which holds up the processes of 'rise’ 
(udaya), ‘premature fruition’, nidhatti and nikdeand 2 of the karmic 
matter. 4 5 The manifestation of the requisite energy is called the process 
of subsidence (upaiamand-karana). We have stated on more than one 
occasion that the world process is considered to be without beginning. 
It is also admitted that everyone is striving in his own way for the 
realization of the ultimate state of emancipation. The striving becomes 
a self-conscious effort only when a measure of purity has been achieved 
by the soul. The processes of the deluding karman play a very 
important part in the making up of the worldly existence, and it is only 
the holding up ( upaiamana ) of this karman that gives the soul 
a glimpse of the truth of reality. The soul develops its inherent love 
of truth into a definitive self-conscious predilection which illumines the 
spiritual journey leading to the ultimate goal. The process of 
‘subsidence’ thus occupies a very important place in the spiritual 
speculations of the Jainas. We shall have occasion in the next chapter 
to describe the process in some detail. The subsidence (upatamand) is 
only a temporary holding up of the deluding karman. The antithesis 
of it is total dissociation ( ksaya ) which means total disintegration of the 
karmic matter from the soul. Then there is the process of dissociation- 
cum-subsidence ( ksayopafama ) wherein some portion of karmic matter 
is held up, some portion is exhausted by fruition, while some is in rise 
(udaya). Thus, for instance, at the time of perceptual cognition (mati- 
jhdna), which is a state of dissociation-cum-subsidence of the relevant 
sub-type of the knowledge-covering karman, some 'partially obscuring 
intensity-classes’ ( deiaghdti-spardhakas) of the said karman are held 
up, some such are exhausted by fruition, while others are in rise. 
Dissociation (£faya) and dissociation-cum-subsidence ( ksayopaiama) 
are not treated separately from subsidence (upatama) in view of their 
lack of any peculiarity of nature. Dissociation is the state of absence 
of the karman and as such needs no description. Dissociation-cum- 
subsidence is a complex of dissociation (ksaya), subsidence (upaiama), 
and rise (udaya) and so can be understood if the latter three are 

1 Cf. udlryate 'nudaya-praptam karma-dalikam udaya.valika.yAih praveiyate 

yay£ sa udlrapa— Kp. Bandhanakarana, p. 19 (2). 

a Nidhatti and nikacana will be defined immediately after the description 

of the process in question. 

5 karma-pudgalAnim udayodiranS-nidhatti-nikacana-karanAyogyatvcna vya- 
vasthApanam upafcunanA— l<p, Bandhanakarana. p. 19 (1). 
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understood, and so needs no separate explanation. Next \vc come to 
nidhatti and nikacana. 

Nidhatti is a process whereby a karman is made incapable of all 
processes ( karanas) except the two viz. 'increased realization’ and 
'decreased realization'. The manifestation of energy responsible for 
such process is nidhatti-karana . 1 Under particular dispositions, the 
soul binds karman in such a way that the latter is so irrcfrangibly 
pasted with the soul that it becomes incapable of all possible changes 
except the two. In nikacana, however, even these two are impossible. 
This is the difference between nidhatti and nikacana. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that the manifestation of energy which is responsible for such 
bondage with the karman as has its nature, duration, intensity and 
numerical strength unalterably fixed from before, in other words, whose 
course of fruition is predetermined from the very time of bondage, is 
nikacand-karana . a 

As regards the states of 'existence' ( sattd ), 'period of non-produc¬ 
tion’ ( abddha ), and ‘rise’ ( udaya ) of a karman, it is perhaps not 
necessary to explain their meanings which follow from the etymological 
meaning of the terms themselves. A karman is regarded to be in 
existence unless and until its last particle has fallen off from the soul. 
This whole existence of the karman is called sattd. ‘Period of non¬ 
production' and 'rise' we have already explained. We can here 
distinguish between affecting rise ( vipdkodaya ) and non-affecting rise 
(pradesodaya ). The affecting rise of a karman is attended with the 
effect of the karman on the soul while the non-affecting rise is fruition 
without any effect on the soul. The soul can, by manifestation of 
requisite energy, lessen the intensity of fruition, and when the lessening 
is so great that the karman almost loses all its effect on the soul, the 
fruition of that karman is non-affecting. Let us now record some 
comparative remarks on these processes and states of karman. 

It is of course not possible to find exact parallels of these states 
and processes in the non-Jaina systems. It is, however, possible to 
interpret some ideas of the Yoga school in terms of the Jaina concep¬ 
tions. And this has been done by the great Jaina scholar of modern 
times Upadhyaya Yaiovijaya. He has suggested such comparisons in 
his brief Commentary 3 on Patanjali’s Yogadartana. Thus, in his 

1 nidhlyate udvartanapavartan&-'nya-£esa-karapJiyogyatvcna vyavasthapyate 
yaya sa nidhattih— Ibid., p. 19 (2). 

a nik&cyatc sakala-karanayogyatvena 'vaiyavedvatayft vyavasthapyatc karma 
jlvena yaya sa nikacana— Ibid. 

9 This Commentary has been edited by the great savant Pt. Sukhlalji. 
The reader is requested to go through the learned introductory portion of the 
edition which was published by Shri Atmanand Jain Pustak* Pracharak Mandal, 
Hoshan Muhalla, Agra, (1922). 
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Commentary on Yogadartana II. 4, Yasovijaya says that the five 
afflictions of nescience, egohood, attachment, repulsion and will to live 
are the particular states of rise (udaya) of the deluding karman. He 
interprets the dormant (frasupta ) state of these afflictions as the period 
of non-production ( abadhdkdla ) of the Jainas. The incipient (tanu) 
state is interpreted as the state of subsidence ( upasama) or dissociation- 
cum-subsidence (ksayopaiama) of the Jainas. The interrupted 
(vicchinna) state is interpreted as the interruption of a particular 
karman on account of the rise of a karman of the opposite nature. The 
operative ( uddra ) state is interpreted as the state of rise (udaya) of the 
Jainas. 1 The Yoga school recognizes some traces of karman whose 
fruition is not certain ( aniyata-vipdka ) inasmuch as such traces may 
perish before the time of their fruition, or may merge into a more 
powerful karman, or they may remain ineffective for ever being over¬ 
powered by the more powerful karman A This Yoga conception can be 
roughly compared with the Jaina conception of the process of transforma¬ 
tion (samkramana). The karman with unfailing fruition (niyatavipaka) 
of the Yoga can be compared with the nikdeita karman of the Jainas. 

The Jaina conception of the karmans in the period' of non- 
production (< abadhdkdla ) compares with the conception of stored 
(saheiia) karmans, and the conception of the karmans in rise (udaya) 
corresponds to the conception of fructifying (prdrabdha) karmans. 
The conception of the karman that is being done (kriyamana) can be 
compared with the Jaina conception of the karman that is being bound 
(badhyamana). 

1 Cf. atri 'vidyadayo mohanlyakarmana audayika-bkava-viicsah. te$am 
prasuptatvam tajjan.akakarmo.no 'badhftkfilaparik^ayena karma-nisekabhivah. 
tanutvam upaiamah ksayopa^amo v&. • vicchinnatvaih pratipaksa-prakrtyudayk- 
dini 'ntaritatvam. udaratvam co 'dayavalika-praptatvam ity avaseyam— 
YaiovJjaya's Commentary on YD, II. 4. 

3 yo by ad(?fajantnavedanIyo ’niyatavipakas tasya trayl gatih—krtasya 
'vipakvasya naiah, pradMnakarmany iivapagamanarh v&, niyatavipaka-pradhana* 
karmanu 'bhibhOtasya v 4 ciram avasthanam— Bhd$ya on YD. II. 13. 



CHAPTER V 

JAINA YOGA 


INTRODUCTORY 

In the first chapter we studied the fundamental nature of the Jaina 
attitude. We found that the Jaina is a thoroughgoing realist who would 
not let a single clement given in experience be rejected as false on the 
verdict of abstract logic. In the second chapter we studied the Agamic 
conception of the nature of experience which the Jainas consider as the 
ultimate organ of the determination of the nature of reality. The 
experience of one who is not omniscient is imperfect and vitiated. In 
the third chapter we studied the nature of the fundamental defect that 
vitiates the experience of imperfect souls and is the ultimate condition 
of worldly existence. In this connection we studied also the various 
conceptions of the basic defect in the other systems of Indian thought 
and also recorded their criticism from the Jaina standpoint. We were 
then naturally led to the consideration of the Jaina doctrine of kartnan 
which attempts at explaining the various expressions of the worldly 
existence conditioned by the basic defect. The Indian ‘systems of 
philosophy are not mere speculations on the nature of things but, with 
all sincerity and earnestness at their command, dive deep into the 
mysteries of the universe in order to find the way out of the limita¬ 
tions of the worldly existence vitiated by perversities and crippled by 
various privations and disabilities. The perfect unfolding of the 
potentialities of the self is the object aimed at. The pursuit of truth 
must culminate in the realization of the truth. And the pathway or 
the process leading to the discovery of truth must be made a public 
property so that anyone who would care to tread upon or practise the 
same might discover and realize the truth. The systems of Indian 
philosophy therefore have chalked out their respective paths of spiritual 
realization. The ordinary sources of knowledge arc found to be 
inadequate to the discovery of the ultimate truth, being subject to the 
limitations imposed by the senses. The intellect, though possessed of 
a superior status in that it organizes the data of experience into a 
system, is also not immune from the limitations of the senses and has 
been found to record varying and conflicting conceptions which cannot 
all be true. Kant has proved the erratic tendencies of intellectual 
understanding when it is allowed to wander in the unchartered regions 
which are beyond the jurisdiction of senses. Our reason is a valued 
instrument but its services are bound to be negative. It can enable us 
to determine that the ultimate reality cannot be of this or that sort. 
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But it is undependable so far as the positive nature of it is concerned. 
For this we must fall back upon another organ and this organ is 
meditation free from the visitations of the extraneous influences. 
Self-meditation is common to all, and is a process of supreme import¬ 
ance to all the Indian systems. Meditation on the nature of self is the 
only means of realizing the truth. One cannot grasp the truth unless 
one meditates upon it, and one cannot realize it unless one grasps it. 
The aspirant should pin his faith on whatever system he might have 
been initiated into and should sec for himself at the end of the process 
whether he started with a right postulate. A sceptic has no place in 
the path of realization. How can one realize the truth unless one 
exerts oneself for it? And why should one exert oneself for the truth 
unless one has implicit faith in it and the possibility of its realization? 
One must have either unflinching faith in the authority of one’s 
preceptor {guru), or else one must have a direct glimpse of the truth 
itself before one can proceed in the path of realization. Implicit faith 
in the truth, whether born with the help of the preceptor or fostered 
by a spontaneous intuition of the truth, is the starting point of the 
path of spiritual realization. There arc various processes of leading 
oneself from this stage of implicit faith in the truth to the stage of final 
realization of the truth. The processes have a common term for them, 
and that term is yogaA In Jainism the term caritra (conduct) is the 
exact equivalent of the general term yoga. But we have selected the 
term for the headline in order only to suggest the unanimity of Indian 

1 The term yoga has a chequered history. ‘The word 'yoga' occurs in the 
earliest sacred literature of the Hindus in the Pgvcda (about 3000 B.C.) with 
the meaning of effecting a connection. Later on. in about 700 or 800 B.C. 
the same word is used in the sense of yoking a horse. In still later literature 
(about 500 or 600 B.C.) it is found with the meaning of controlling the senses, 
and the senses themselves are comjiarcd with uncontrolled spirited horses. The 
word probably represents a very old original of the Aryan stock, which can 
be traced also in the German joch, OE. geoc, Latin jugum, Greek zugon.' 
Dasgupta: Philosophical Essays , Calcutta University. 1941, p. 179. ‘In 
F&gini’s time the word yoga had attained its technical meaning, and he 
distinguished the root yuj santddhau {^/yuj in the sense of concentration) from 
yujir yoge [y/yujir in the sense of connecting).'— HIP , Vol. I, p. 226. It is, 
so far as my knowledge goes, only Haribhadra who defined the term yoga in 
the sense of 'what leads one to emancipation' for the first time in the history 
of Jaina thought. [Cf. mukkhena joyanio jogo savvo vi dharoma-vi\viiro— 
Haribhadra's Yogavhiiiika. karikS 1). This meaning of the term is unanimously 
accepted in the post-Haribhadra Jaina literature. Of course, the term yoga 
was used in the general sense of subduing the senses and the mind and the 
processes of concentration and ecstasy even in the earlier stages of the Jaina 
thought as well as in the early Buddhist thought. But the terms jh&na (dhyana) 
and samSdhi were more in vogue than the term yoga. It is only in the 
Yogasntra of Patanjali that we find the proper location of dhy&na in the 
whole process called yoga for the first time. 
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systems regarding the processes leading to self-realization. If there is 
any difference it is only one of emphasis and not of essence. This will 
be apparent from the study. 

Before we come to the central theme we must have some under¬ 
standing of the general scheme of the Jaina doctrine of conduct 
(caritra). In the last chapter we have spoken about the inflow of 
karmic matter and bondage. Here we shall enquire about the means 
of stoppage ( samvara ) of the inflow of new karmic matter and also the 
means of dispersion or dissociation ( nirjara ) of the accumulated karmic 
matter from the soul. We have seen in the last chapter that the inflow 
and bondage of the karmic matter are due to the activities and passions 
of the soul, and so it naturally follows that the eradication of the 
activities and passions is the means of the stoppage of the inflow and 
fixation or bondage of new karmic matter. The inflow of karmic 
matter is due to the threefold activities of the mind, the sense-organ 
of speech and the body, and hence the first condition of the stoppage 
of inflow is the control ( gupti ) of thought, speech and physical move¬ 
ments. 1 There are other conditions needed for the consummation. 
They arc: (1) the fivefold regulation ( satnili) of the five main activities 
for the maintenance of life; 2 (2) the tenfold moral virtues ( dharma) 
of consummate forbearance, modesty, straightforwardness, contentment, 
truth, self-restraint, austerity, renunciation, non-attachment and 
celibacy; 1 (3) contemplation ( anupreksa ) of these twelvefold objects 
viz. the fleeting nature of things, the helplessness of one involved in the 
worldly existence, the nature of the world itself as fraught with misery 
and suffering, the loneliness of the worldly sojourn, the transcendental 
nature of the self as distinct and separate from the body, the impure 
character of the body, the conditions of the inflow of karmic matter 
and the consequent misery and suffering, the nature of the condition of 
the stoppage of karmic inflow, the nature of the condition of the 
dissociation of karmic matter from the soul, the nature of the consti¬ 
tuents of the universe, the difficulty of the attainment of enlightenment, 
and the rightness of the path of righteousness one has selected to tread 
upon; 4 (4) the patient endurance of the twenty-two afflictions ( pari - 
sahas ) 5 and their conquest for the sake of steady persistence in the path 
of righteousness as well as for the dissociation of karmic matter; 8 and 

1 samyag-yoga-nigraho guptih— TSil. IX. 4. 

* C/. Irya-bhasai-’sana-”dananik?epo- , tsarguh samitayah— TSU. IX. 5. 

3 uttamaksamS-mftrdav&-’'rjava-fiauca-satya-sarhyama-tapastyaga - *'kiiicanya- 
brahmacaryani dharmih— Ibid.. IX. 6. 

4 an»ty&-'$arana-saras&raikatv&-’nyatvu-‘sucitv&- , ‘srava-sajhvara-nirjarl - loka- 
bodhidurlabha-dharmasv&khyfitatvft-'nucintanarn anupreksah— TSfi, IX. 7. 

* For enumeration See TSU. IX. 9. 

* mirgacyavana-nirjarartham pari?odhavyah parisahuh— TSil, IX. 8. 
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(5) the fivefold conduct ( caritra ) viz. desisting from all harmful 
activities (sdmdyika), re-initiation ( chedopasthdpana ) after the rectifica¬ 
tion of the activities due to carelessness (pramada), austerity which 
is possible only for one who has attained special purity and has 
thorough knowledge of the rules of conduct as well as the energy to 
observe them in life (parihdraviiuddhi), conduct which is attended by 
the rise of only the subtlest type of passions (suksmasampardya), and 
lastly the conduct which is perfect (yathdkhyata ). 1 The above six viz. 
(1) self-control ( gupti ), (2) self-regulation (samiti), (3) moral virtues 
(1 dhartna ), (4) contemplation (anupreksa), (5) conquest of afflictions 
( partsahajaya ) and (6) conduct ( caritra) constitute the means to the 
stoppage ( samvara) of inflow of new karmic matter. 3 Apart from these 
six, the Jainas admit austerity (tap as), both physical and mental 
or external and internal, which effects stoppage ( samvara ) of the inflow 
as well as the dissociation (nirjara) of the accumulated karmic matter. 
Each of the external and the internal types of austerity has six sub¬ 
classes. Thus fasting, decreased diet, fixing the type of diet by the 
exclusion of all other types, giving up of strong and delicious diet, 
selection of a lonely and peaceful habitat, and various types of physical 
postures that enhance the strength of endurance are the six subclasses of 
the external austerity. 3 These forms of external austerity, when rightly 
followed, result in non-attachment, lightness of body, conquest of the 
senses, protection of self-control, and lastly the dissociation of karmic 
matter. 4 The following six are the subclasses of internal austerity: 3 
(1) ninefold expiation ( prayaicitta) such as confession of a sin, 
repentance and the like ; (2) fourfold humility (vinaya) such as one 
observed in the presence of a person who is superior in the purity of 
attitude or knowledge or conduct and the like ; (3) respectful service 
(vaiydvrttya) of these ten viz. the supreme preceptor ( dedrya ), the 
preceptor ( upadhyaya ), an ascetic (tapasvin), an ascetic student 
(iaiksa), an ailing ascetic (gldna), the descendant group ( gana ) of 
disciples of a sthavira, the descendant group (kula) of disciples of a 
famous dedrya, the fourfold community ( sangha ) of monks, nuns, 
laymen and laywomen, ascetics (sadhu) and the associates (samanojna); 
(4) the fivefold 'study' (svadhydya) of the scriptures viz. teaching, 
enquiry, contemplation, correct reading and preaching of their contents ; 

» TSu. IX. 18. 

2 sa gupti-saimti-dhannS-’nupreksa-pari?a/iajaya-caritraib— Ibid., IX. 2. 

3 ana&n;i-’vamaudary.vvjttiparisankhy 5 .n.a - rasaparityAga - viviktaiayyasana- 
kayakleSi bflhyarh tapah— TSti. IX. 19. 

4 Cf. samyak-prayuktini bfthyam tapah. asmit sadvidhid api bah yAt 
taposah saftgatyilga-feriraiaghave-’ndriyavijaya-samyamaraksana- karmanirjarA 
bhavanti— Bh&sya, TSii. IX. 19. 

8 praya$citta-vinaya-vaiy&vrttya-svadhy 5 ya-vyutsarga-dhyanany uttaram— 
TSU. IX. 20. 
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(5) renunciation (vyutsarga) of the not-self such as the external 
possession as well as the quasi-self such as the body, the mind, the 
sense-organs and the passions ; and (6) lastly concentration ( dhydna ) 
which we propose to deal with in detail in view of its supreme 
importance in the scheme of the processes leading to emancipation. 
This long prescription of the rules of conduct, objects of contemplation 
and varieties of austerity is symptomatic of the supreme importance 
that Jainism gives to the moral life of a spiritual aspirant. Of course, 
this is true of all the branches of Indian culture. But Jainism lays 
special stress on mortification of the flesh for the regeneration of the 
spirit. This is also apparent from the fact that Jainism gives so much 
importance to the difficult vow ( vrata ) of non-violence (ahimsu). The 
whole Jaina code of moral and spiritual virtues is inspired by the one 
great principle of non-violence. The other four vows of truthfulness, 
non-stealing, celibacy and non-possession of property are nothing but 
the accessories which help the fulfilment of the vow of non-violence. 
A number of minor vows known as ixla and classified under the two 
categories of gunavrata and siksd-vrata 1 arc also prescribed for the 
householders in order to enable them to observe the five primary vows. 
But we do not enumerate them in order to avoid unnecessary elabora¬ 
tion. We also desist from stating the classification of various activities 
which lead to the transgression ( aticara ) of these vows 2 for the same 
reason. It is however to be noticed that the selfsame five vows, which, 
when undertaken to be observed completely as is done by the Jaina 
ascetics (sddhus), are called mahavratas {great vows), arc known as 
anuvratas (small vows) when they are undertaken only to be partially 
observed, as is done by the Jaina laity. The Jainas prescribe a 
number of ways and means for the preservation of these vows. 3 They 
arc called bhdvattds (literally contemplations). Thus, for instance, 
regulation of movement ( trydsamiti ), control of thought [vianogupii) 
and the like are prescribed for the preservation of the vow of non¬ 
violence ,* avoidance of indignation and greed, courage, and the like 
are prescribed for the preservation of the vow of truthfulness ; and so 
on. Furthermore, one must always be conscious of the bad effects, 
both spiritual and secular, of the acts of violence, falsehood, stealing, 
intemperance and accumulation of property. 4 It should also be under¬ 
stood that everything that helps the perpetuation of worldly existence 
is ultimately a condition of suffering and pain. 5 What is, however, of 
supreme importance is the preservation of equanimity, consciousness 
of the evil nature of worldly existence, and uttermost indifference to 

1 See TSU, VII. 16 with Bha?ya and Tika. 3 TSU, VII. 19-31. 

3 TSa, VII. 3 with Bhdsya. 

< Cf. hiibs&disv iha ’mutra ca 'p&yadarfeinam— TSQ. VII. 4. 

5 Cf. dufikham eva vi— Ibid., VII. 5. 

JP-34 
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the things of the world. For the preservation of equanimity one should 
cultivate friendship ( ntaitri ) with all creatures, appreciation ( pramoda) 
for the superior, compassion and sympathy ( karunya ) for the afflicted, 
and indifference ( mddhyasthya) for the unruly. 1 * Contemplation of the 
nature of the world and the body generates fear ( samvega ) and 
indifference ( vairagya )* for the worldly existence and therefore is to 
be earnestly pursued. These axe in brief the main features of the 
Jaina doctrine of conduct. Let us now study the essential character¬ 
istics of the Jaina conception of the pathway to emancipation, in other 
words, Jaina yoga. 

The trio of right attitude, right knowledge and right conduct 
constitutes, according to the Jainas, the pathway to final emancipation. 3 
Wc have studied the nature and mutual relation of these three in the 
third chapter. 4 Right attitude or samyag-darSatta is the predilection or 
love for truth. Every soul has such predilection in some measure. 
But unless and until it develops into a self-conscious pursuit of truth, it 
does not help spiritual progress. It is only at the stage of self-con¬ 
scious effort for spiritual advancement that this love of truth is called 
scimyag-dariana. The soul is conceived as groping in darkness before 
it acquires this love of truth in an appreciable measure. And it has 
to undergo a number of processes before the acquisition of this 
characteristic. 5 After the acquisition of this characteristic the soul 
passes through a number of stages of spiritual development, technically 
known as gunasthdnas. This is a very important doctrine of the Jainas. 
Once the soul succeeds in acquiring the samyag-dariana, it is bound 
to attain emancipation sooner or later. The nature of this samyag- 
dariana and its condition viz. the purity of the soul we have 
already described on more than one occasion and shall have again an 
occasion to do so while dealing with the doctrine of gunasthdna . The 
attainment of right attitude (satnyag-dartana) is followed by the attain¬ 
ment of right knowledge ( samyag-jnana ) and right conduct ( samyak - 
edritra ). The soul acquires more and more power for self-concentration 


1 maitri-pnimoda-karunya-inSdhyasthyiini sattva-gun?ldhik.vkli$yaniana-’vine- 
ye$u— Ibid.. VII. 6. 

* jagat-kayasvabhivau ca sariivega-vairagyartham— 7 Sii, VII. 7. 

3 samyagdariana-jn&nn-efiritrani moksamargah— TSU. I. 1. 

4 Vide sufra, pp. 146-151. 

5 There are souls who do never acquire this characteristic and, therefore, 
arc never released from worldly bondage. These souls are called abhavya 
(incapable of release). The Jainas do not give any ultimate reason for this 
endless bondage. We find similar conception in Buddhism as well. Cf. 

var?aty api hi parjanye nai *v& ’bTjarh prarohati 
samutpadc 'pi buddh&nam n& 'bhavyo bhadram asnute. 

— AbhisamayalaHhdra. VIII. 10, quoted in Bu-Ston (Part II, 
. p. 138 footnote). 
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(dhyana) along with the increase of its purity and consequent 
attainment of the corresponding stages of spiritual development. We 
shall describe the nature of this concentration after we have discussed 
the doctrine of gunasthdna. It is generally believed that the Jainas, 
from the very outset, put their whole stress on physical austerity and 
more or less neglected the aspect of meditation and self-concentration. 
But this belief is not true. Physical austerity is only an index of spiri¬ 
tual detachment. 1 The identification of the soul with the body is the 
root evil to be got rid of. And this is possible only if one practises 
detachment from the body. The natural consequence of this practice 
of detachment is indifference towards it. The practice of detachment is 
incompatible with the care for its well-being. The works of Acarya 
Kundakunda, Pujyapada and Jinabhadra contain elaborate instructions 
in self-meditation and concentration of mind. The works of Hari- 
bhadra record a number of different doctrines of yoga and their 
comparative evaluation. The Jhdndrnava of £ubhacandra and the 
Yogaidstra of Hcmacandra are valuable works on yoga. XJpadhyaya 
Ya^ovijaya revived the study of Haribliadra's works on yoga. The 
Jaina mind was always conscious of the efficacy of meditation for the 
achievement of final emancipation. But it abhorred the acquisition of 
supernormal powers by means of the yogic processes. Self-realization 
was the only aim to be fulfilled by yoga. It is unanimously believed 
by Indian mystics that the yogic practices are attended by supernormal 
powers which bring about the fall of the practitioner if utilized for 
selfish purposes. The Jaina ascetics devoted themselves absolutely to 
the purification of the soul and acquisition of the power of detachment, 
and the result was that they were indifferent to evcrytliing else, even 
to tlicir bodies. But with the ebb of spiritual fervour and earnestness 
in the late mediaeval and modern times, the Jaina ascetics exhausted 
all their energy in the observance of external austerity. The original 
tradition of mortification of the flesh for the regeneration of the spirit 
was lost in the labyrinth of formal austerities signifying nothing but 
spiritual bankruptcy. We have proposed to deal with the Jaina 
doctrine of dhyana in detail in order to bring to light the almost 
absolutely forgotten tradition of self-meditation that had a very 
important place in the scheme of Jaina yoga. We shall also record the 
Jaina conception of Godhead while dealing with the problem of the first 
attainment of samyag-dariana (right attitude) in the life history of a 
soul. Thus our enquiry will fall under these three heads: (I) the 

* Cf. b&hyam tapah parama-du&raram acaraiiis tvam 
{tdhyS-tmikasya tapasah paribrrhhanartham 
dhy&nam nirasya kalu?advayam uttarasmin 
dhyflnadvayc vavfti^e 'ti^ayopa panne. 

—Samantabhadra’s Brhatsvayatubhtistnlra. H.U 
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doctrine of gunasthana including the conception of Godhead and the 
first attainment of samyag-dariana, (II) the doctrine of dhyana as con¬ 
tained in the Agamas and the works of Urnasvati, Kundakunda, 
Pujyapada, Jinabhadra, Haribhadra, Subhacandra and Hemacandra, 
and (III) Haribhadra's comparative study and evaluation of various 
yoga-doctrines. 


I 

THE DOCTRINE OF GUNASTHANA 

The soul has inherent capacity for emancipation. But this capacity 
remains dormant and inactive unless and until it gets an opportunity 
for expression. The soul is roused to active spiritual exertion when it 
is reminded of the great mission that it has to fulfil. The reminder 
sometimes comes from the instructions of those who have realized the 
truth and revealed it to the public. Sometimes the soul gets hold of 
the truth automatically without any outside help. The Jainas do not 
believe cither in the eternal revelation of the truth like the Mimamsakas 
and the Vedantins, or in its revelation by a Supreme Divinity like the 
Yoga and the Nyaya-Vaiiesika systems. But they believe in the 
inherent capacity of the soul to realize the truth even in the absence 
of any revelation. The capacity to reveal and effectively preach the 
truth, however, docs not belong to all the enlightened and omniscient 
souls. It is only those rare souls, who have acquired the potency of 
revealing the truth and establishing a religious community (tirlha- 
krltva) by their moral and virtuous activities 1 of the past life, that arc 
capable of revealing the truth and preaching it to the world at large on 
their attainment of omniscience ( kevalajhdna ). Such souls become the 
tirlhahkaras, founders of religion, who are the embodiment of the best 
and the highest virtues that the human mind can conceive of, the fullest 
expression of the potentialities of embodied existence. This is the Jaina 
conception of Godhead. God, according to the Jainas, is the symbol 
of all that is good and great, moral and virtuous. But he is not the 
creator or the preserver or the destroyer. He is not in any sense 
responsible for the destiny of the universe or the individual. Nor is 
he capable of granting grace to any individual. Nor is he himself 
eternally free, but has worked out his own freedom exactly in the same 

way as the others do. The difference between the ordinary omniscient 

% 

1 For enumeration of such activities see TSii, VI. 23: clarsanavisuddhir 
vinayasampannata $ilavrate$v .inatieftro 'bhiksnam jnflnopayoga-samvegau gakti- 
tas tyagatapasi sarigha-sitdhu-samadhi-vaiyiLvrttyakaragam arhadiciirya-]>ahu- 
4 ruta-pravacanabhaktir ilvajyak&parih&nir margaprabhiivanA pravaeanavatsala- 
tvam iti tlrthakfttvasya. 
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and a tlrthahkara is this that the latter can reveal and preach the truth 
and found a religious community while the former cannot. The worldly 
career of a soul destined to be a tlrthahkara is purer and much more 
spiritually elevated than that of an ordinary soul destined to be 
emancipated. The tlrthahkara is a spiritual leader and an inspircr and 
a founder or reviver of a religion which is destined to last for an 
appreciable period of time. The worldly existence is beginninglcss and 
there has been an infinite number of cycles of creation, and it is held 
that the first founder of culture and civilization of each cycle is the first 
tlrthahkara of that cycle. It is only the tlrthahkara who can reveal 
the truth and inspire the masses. This is the Jaina conception of 
Godhead. 

After this brief digression to the idea of Godhead in Jainism, let 
us revert to our original problem of the first awakening of the predilec¬ 
tion for truth ( samyagdarsana ). There is always a tendency in the 
soul to run away from the circle of world existence. But this centri¬ 
fugal tendency is thwarted by a centripetal force that keeps the soul 
tracing the circumference of the world process. The centripetal force 
consists in the passions of attraction (raga) and repulsion (dvesa) 
or rather their root viz. perverted attitude ( tnithydtva ) towards truth. 
The centrifugal tendency is that part of the characteristic potency of 
the soul which still remains unhindered or unobstructed. This remain¬ 
ing part of the potency we have referred to in the last chapter. 1 It is 
this centrifugal tendency that ultimately leads the soul to the right 
path. The problem ‘Why should this tendency develop into a patent 
force in one soul, and remain only a dormant virtue in another' is not 
regarded as needing solution. It is a fact of common experience that 
different individuals have different degrees of power manifest in them. 
And this is an ultimate fact of experience incapable of being accounted 
for by further ultimate facts. The soul, during the course of its eternal 
wanderings in various forms of existence, sometimes is possessed of an 
indistinct vision of its goal and feels an impulse from within to realize 
it. This impulse is the work of the eternal centrifugal tendency already 
mentioned. 2 The impulse is a kind of manifestation of energy, technic¬ 
ally known as yathdpravrttakarana* It is not always effective, and 

1 Vide supra, p. 241. 

a How the soul happens to develop this tendency is illustrated in a nunilier 
of ways on the analogy of the experience of common facts. For these illustra¬ 
tions sec ViBh. 1204-1217. 

3 Sometimes the eternal tendency itself Is stated as the yathupravrttakarana. 
Cf. anudikalat karmaksapanapravrtto ’dhyavasiyavise^o yathapravrttnkaranam 
ityarthah— Brhadvrtti. ViBh, 1202. But generally and almost unanimously the 
yatliApravfttakarana is identified with the temporary impulse lasting for less than 
a muhflrta (forty-eight minutes) wherein the soul achieves such purification as 
causes it to feel uneasiness with the worldly existence-. This yathapravrltakarann 
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so does not always invariably lead to spiritual advancement. But 
sometimes it is so strong and irresistible that it goads the soul to come 
to grips with the centripetal force and to weaken it to an appreciable 
extent in the struggle that ensues. Here the soul is face to face with 
what is known as granthi or the Gordian knot of intense attachment 
and repulsion. 1 If the impulse is strong enough to cut the knot, the 

is known as athSpravrttakaraija or adhahpravrttakarana in the Digambara works 
[Tltd, p. 317 ; Labdhisara, 35). The original common Prakrit term was 
adliapavatta {PS: Upa. 5 ; lip : Upa, 8 ; Labdhisara. 35) which was equated 
to a numlAsr of Sanskrit terms expressing different meanings. The Labdhisara 
distinguishes four stages of the achievement (labdhi) of purification before the 
soul reaches the adhatypravfttakarana. They are: (1) a certain measure of 
dissociation-cum-subsidence (kgayopaiama) of the karmic matter, (2) the conse¬ 
quent purification (viiuddhi), (3) the opportunity of getting the instructions 
(dc&na) of the enlightened sages, and (4) prayogya or the reduction of the 
duration of all the types of karman except the Ayuh-karman to less than 
kotakoti years as well as the reduction of the intensity of the inauspicious 
karmans. The fifth labdhi comprises the three karapas of which the first is 
adhahpravrttakarana.— Labdhisara, 3-7. The Karmaprakfti also recognizes 
these labdhis. (See Kp: Upa, 3 with Cumi. The second labdhi is not mentioned 
explicitly, but it is indubiously implied). As regards the state of the physical 
organism of tire soul when it is competent to undergo such processes it is 
said that the organism must be five-sensed and possessed of mind as well as 
fully developed. Furthermore, at the time of such processes the soul is possessed 
of determinate knowledge and anyone of the threefold activities of body, the 
sense-organ of speech and mind. The soul enjoys purification even from 
before the actual setting in of the processes. And on account of the purifica¬ 
tion. during the anUirmuhurta (a period of time less than forty-eight minutes) 
preceding the process of yathapravrttakarana, tho soul binds only such duration 
as is less than a kotakoti sagaropama years, and binds only the second degree 
of intensity of inauspicious karmans while it binds the fourth degree of intensity 
of the auspicious karmans. Similarly the soul reduces the duration of the 
already existing karmans to less than one kotakoti sagaropama years and the 
fourth degree of intensity of the inauspicious karmans to the second degree 
while increasing the second degree of intensity of the auspicious karmans to the 
fourth. It, however, cannot bind the &yuhkarman Iteing too pure to do so. 
Nor can the soul effect reduction of the duration of the already bound ayuh- 
karman, because such reduction is an impossibility. This is, as we have said 
above, called prayogya labdhi. Then follow the three processes during the 
next three antarmuhfirtas. And during the fourth antarmuhfirta that follows 
these three, the soul enjoys absolute subsidence of the vision-deluding karman. 
This period is called upailntadhvan. the period of the absolute subsidence of 
the vision-deluding (mithyitva) karman. For other details see Jip: Upa, 3-8. 

1 Cf. gamthi 'tti sudubbheo kakkha^-ghaija-rfidha-gudha-gariithi vva 
jivassa kammajanio ghana-niga-dosa-parinamo.— ViBh, 1195. 

The sou! is confronted with this knot when the remaining duration of each 
of the eight types of karman except the Ayuhkarman is one sagaropama kot&koti 
years minus a fraction of a palyopama number of years. Cf. 
antima-ko^Akodie savvakammanam iuvajjanarh 
paliyiixarhkhijjaimc bhage khirie bhavai gamthi. 

— ViBh, 1194 I see also Bfhadvrtti. 
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soul is successful in the struggle and is now bound to be emancipated 
sooner or later within a limited time. The struggle consists in the 
twofold processes known as apiirvakarana 1 and anivrttikarana (also 
known as anivartikarana). Let us study, in brief, their nature. 

By the yathapravrttakarana the soul is confronted with the con¬ 
centrated force of the passions, and the other two karanas enable the 
soul to overpower and transcend the force. The force of the passions 
was there from all eternity. But it is only on some occasions that the 
soul is feelingly conscious of this force. Such consciousness means 
coming face to face with the knot ( granthi ). This consciousness is the 
work of the process called yalkdpravrttakaraiia. During this process 
the soul undergoes progressive purification every instant, and binds the 
karmic matter of appreciably less duration. Furthermore, there is 
increase in the intensity of the bondage of auspicious karmans 
accompanied with the decrease in the intensity of the bondage of 
inauspicious karmans. And as a result the soul gets an indistinct vision 
of the goal of its tiresome journey. This, w r c think, is the implication 
of the conception of granthi and the soul's coming face to face with it. 
Originally the soul lies in a state of spiritual slumber. Gradually it 
awakens and becomes self-conscious. Moral and spiritual consciousness 
dawns only when it is sufficiently conscious of and confronted with 
the force that has eternally been keeping it ensnared and entrapped. 
But this consciousness alone is not sufficient to enable the soul to over¬ 
come the force. A more powerful manifestation of energy is necessary 
for the purpose. And the souls that lack in this requisite energy fail 
to fulfil their mission and withdraw before the force. It is only the 
souls having the requisite energy who can overcome the force. Such 
souls manifest the requisite energy by way of the tw'o processes of 
apiirvakarana and anivrttikarana at the end of which the soul develops 
such spiritual strength as is destined to gradually develop and lead it 
to the final emancipation. In the process of apiirvakarana which, like 
the yathapravrttakarana, lasts only for less than forty-eight minutes 
(antarmuhurta), the soul passes through such states as it never 
experienced before ( apiirva ). The soul had considerably reduced the 
duration and intensity of the karmans in the process of yatMpravrtta - 
karana, and reduces them still further in the apiirvakarana. The 
karanas are spiritual impulses that push the soul to fulfil its mission 
and realize the goal. And this is possible only if the soul can reduce 
the duration and intensity and also the mass of the karmic matter 
associated with it. What the soul did automatically without any moral 
or spiritual effort until now, it now does consciously with spiritual 
exertion. During the process of apiirvakarana the soul undergoes such 


1 It is called nivfttikarana in PS: Vpa, 5. 
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purification as has colossal effect on the duration and intensity of the 
bondage of new karmans as well as the accumulated ones. This is 
made possible by the following four sub-processes which begin simul¬ 
taneously from the very first instant of the main process: 1 * (i) destruction 
of duration ( sthiiighdta ), (2) destruction of intensity ( rasaghdta ), (3) the 
construction of a complex series (gunairerti) of the groups of karmic 
atoms, arranged in geometrical progression with an incalculable common 
ratio, transplanted from the mass of karmic matter that would have 
come to rise after an antarmuhurta- for the sake of their premature 
exhaustion by fruition, and (4) an unprecedented type of bondage of 
small duration ( apurva^sthitibandha) whose length is much smaller than 
that of the duration hitherto bound. 3 The soul undergoes yet another 
(5) sub-process known as transference of karmic matter (gwna- 
samkrama). By this process a portion of the karmic matter of the 
inauspicious types of karman is transferred to some other types of 
karman. The mass of karmic matter thus transferred increases every 
moment until the end of the apiirvakarana process. 4 There arc thus 
five characteristic sub-processes in the process of apiirvakarana. At 
the end of this process the knot ( granthi) is cut never to appear again. 
The first process of yathdpravrttakarana leads one face to face with the 
knot, and the second process of apiirvakarana enables one to cross it, 
while the third process of anivrttikarana leads the soul to the verge of 
the dawn of the first enlightenment that comes like a flash on account 
of the absolute subsidence of the karmic matter of the vision-deluding 
(mithydtvamohaniya) karman * The nature of this enlightenment we 
shall describe later on. The soul undergoes the same five sub-processes, 
described above, in the process of anivrttikarana also. But here there 
occurs a new process called antarakarana whereby the soul divides into 
two parts the karmic matter of the vision-deluding karman that was to 
come into rise after the anivrttikarana. The first of the two parts the 
soul forces into rise during the last few instants of anivrttikarana while 
the rise of the second part is postponed for an antarmuhurta during 
which no karmic matter of the vision-deluding karman is allowed to rise 
and produce its effect on the soul. Thus at the end of the process of 
anivrttikarana the vision-deluding karman has no effect on the soul for 
an antarmuhurta. This antarmuhurta is the period when the soul 

1 See Kp\ Vpa, 12. 

3 This is equivalent, as already stated, to a period which Is less than 
forty-eight minutes. 

3 For a detailed description sec Kgs. pp. 125-6. -t Kgs, p. 126. 

5 ja gamthl ta padhataarb garish! samaicchao apuwam tu 
aniyatpkaranaih puna sammatta-purakkhadc jive.— Vibh. 1203. 

Also Cf. anadikitlftd ftrabhya ylvad granthisth&nam tavat pralhainarh 

yathapravrttakaranjuh bhavati.. tata eva viiuddbatamadhyavas&ya- 

rupid anantararii samyaktvalabhSt— Brhadvrtti on the above gltha. 
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enjoys the first dawn of enlightenment or the spiritual vision (samyaktva 
or samyag-darsana). It is necessary in this connection to state in brief 
the nature of this enlightenment or spiritual vision that now brings 
about a colossal change in the career of the soul. 

As we have stated above, there is absolute subsidence of the vision- 
deluding karmic matter for one antarmuhurta at the end of the process 
of anivrttikarana. The function of the vision-deluding karman is to 
delude the soul's right attitude towards or predilection for truth. But 
now as there is no effect of this karman on the soul, the vision of truth 
dawns upon it. This is enlightenment. The soul realizes its own 
nature during the vision, and it does no more fall into the darkness that 
it was in until now. Of course, the vision does not last long. But 
it leaves such indelible impress on the soul as does ever keep it above 
the previous depth of darkness. The soul may again fall in the 
darkness. But the darkness is never so deep as before, and that even 
the soul is sure to get rid of in due course. It is said that on the 
attainment of the vision the soul attains an insight which it had never 
attained before. Even as a person bom blind can see the world as it 
is on the sudden acquisition of the eyesight so can a soul having 
experienced the vision can see the truth as it is. Even as a person 
suffering from long-drawn disease experiences extreme delight on the 
sudden disappearance of the disease so does a soul eternally bound to 
the wheel of worldly existence feel spiritual joy and bliss on the sudden 
dawn of the enlightenment. 1 This elightenment is called aupaiamika 
samyaktva because it is due to the upaiama (subsidence) of the karman 
that deludes the samyaktva (right vision). The vision-deluding karman, 
as we have seen in the third chapter, is nothing but what is known as 
avidya in the other systems. We can therefore say that the enlighten¬ 
ment dawns on the subsidence of avidya. And this is a very simple 
truth. The enlightenment is only temporary and the soul attains such 
enlightenment on more than one occasion during its spiritual career 
leading to the final eternal enlightenment. Let us come back to the 
main problem and see what happens after the enlightenment. 

We have stated that the vision-deluding karmic matter is divided 
into two parts by the process of antarakarana. The first part has 
already come into rise in the last part of the anivrttikarana. The 
second part, the rise whereof was postponed for the duration of 
enlightenment, is now to come into rise. The content of this part is 
placed into three heaps according to the difference of intensity during 

1 Cf. jatyandhasya yathS. purnsai cak$urlabhe iubhodaye 
saddanSanam tathai ’v& 'sya samyaktve sati jiyate. 
anando jcLyate ’tyantam t&ttviko 'sya mahitmanah 
sadvy&dhyapagame yad v& vyfldhitasya sadati$adhat. 

—Quoted in Malay agiri's Tika on Kp: Upa. 18. 


JP-35 
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the last instant of the anivrttikarana, that is, the instant just preceding 
the enlightenment. Of these three heaps, one is pure (that is, docs not 
obscure samyaktva 'right vision’ by its rise), the second is semi-pure 
(that is, obscures the right-vision only partially), and the third is impure 
(that is, obscures the right vision completely). 1 Then from the very 
first instant of the period of enlightenment the soul begins, by the 
process called guna-samkrama, transforming the content of the impure 
heap into pure as well as semi-pure matter and depositing them into 
the corresponding heaps. The quantity of matter thus transformed 
increases every moment, the quantity transformed into semi-pure matter 
being always greater than the quantity transformed into pure matter. - 
Now in this way at the end of the period of enlightenment the soul is 
confronted with three qualitatively different heaps of vision-deluding 
karrnan which was originally homogeneous before the enlightenment. 
Anyone of these three can come into rise after the period of enlighten¬ 
ment. If it is the pure heap that comes into rise on account of the 
persistent purity of the soul, then the soul attains purity of character 
also and attains to a higher stage of spiritual development. But if it is 
the semi-pure heap that comes into rise then the soul feels rebuff and 
gradually falls back to the lowest stage. And if it is the impure heap 
that comes into rise the soul at once finds itself in the lowest stage. 

We have now seen how the soul attains the first spiritual vision 
on account of the subsidence of the karmic matter responsible for the 
basic defect called perversity of attitude ( mithyatva ). This spiritual 
vision, however, is only temporary and disappears within a very short 
time. The soul now attempts in a number of ways to recapture the 
vision, and make it a permanent possession. The processes that the 
soul has to undergo for the purpose are quite analogous to the processes 
already described with slight variation in their details which are not 
very important. Moreover, the processes follow quite easily from an 
analysis of the conditions of bondage. There arc five conditions of 
bondage viz. perversity of attitude ( mithyatva ), non-abstinence ( aviraii ), 
spiritual inertia ( pramada ), passions ( kasdva ), and the threefold 
activities {yoga) of the body, the sense-organ of speech, and the mind. 3 
The passions acre four viz. anger, pride, deceit, and greed each of which 
again can be of four types viz. ‘lifelong* ( anantanubandhin ), that which 
obscures the energy for even partial abstinence ( apratyakhyanavarana ), 
that which obscures only the energy for complete abstinence {pratyd- 
khydndvarana), and that which is very fickle and meagre and is 
effective only occasionally ( samjvalana ). We have stated these types 
in the last chapter also. We shall refer to these four types respectively 

* Kp : Upa. 19 with Tlka. s /6»d„ 20 with Tlka. 

3 taithyidarsana-'virati-pramada-kasaya-yoya. bandhahetavah— TSi1 , VIII. 1. 
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as the first, the second, the third, and the fourth type in the following 
enquiry as wc did in the last chapter too. For the final consummation 
the soul has to remove all these five conditions. The soul has weakened 
the hold of the perversity of attitude but has not practised abstinence 
from evil and immoral deeds. This it has to do by increasing its purity 
and augmenting its energy for right willing and right conduct. Then 
the soul has to secure immunity from the spiritual inertia ( pramada ). 
But all this is only preliminary activity. The most important activity 
for spiritual progress, however, is the subduing of the passions. And this 
is possible only by the repetition of the threefold processes of yathii- 
pravrttakarana, apurvakarana, and anivrttikarana. There are now 
two ways open for the soul. It may climb up the spiritual ladder by 
suppressing the passions or it may climb it up by totally annihilating 
them. The former mode of spiritual progress is known as upaAamasretti 
(ladder of subsidence) and the latter as ksapaka&cni (ladder of annihila¬ 
tion). The fifth condition of bondage viz. the threefold activities lasts 
up to the final stage of spiritual ascent, and its absolute elimination is 
immediately followed by the disembodied emancipation of the soul. 
It will be helpful for the understanding of the stages of spiritual 
development (gunaslhana) if we give a brief description of the twofold 
ladders at this stage of our enquiry. 

While climbing up the ladder of subsidence, the soul suppresses, 
by undergoing the three processes of yathapravrttakarana etc., the four 
'lifelong' passions at the outset and then the three vision-deluding 
kartnans. The soul then attains such purification as enables it to rise 
up from spiritual inertia. But the progress is not steady. The soul 
repeatedly gets up to the stage of spiritual vigour and falls back to the 
stage of spiritual inertia. It fluctuates between the state of spiritual 
vigour and the state of spiritual inertia a hundred times before it 
reaches the state of steady progress through the repetition of the three 
processes and begins the gradual suppression of the following sub-types 
of the conduct-deluding ( caritramohaniya ) karmatr. the nine quasi- 
passions'; the second, the third, and the fourth types of anger ; the 
same three types of pride ; the same three types of deceit ; and the 
second and third types of greed. Then the soul suppresses the fourth 
type of greed and attains a state where all the twenty-eight sub-types 
of the deluding kartnan are completely suppressed. 1 The soul’s 
minimum stay at this stage of absolute suppression of the deluding 
kartnan is for one instant and the maximum for an antarmuhurta. 
After this stay the soul invariably falls down to the lower stages on the 
rise of the suppressed passions. The stronger the rise of the passions, 
the lower is the fall. A soul can climb up this ladder of subsidence 
only twice in the same life. But the soul which has climbed up the 

1 Vide supra, p. 234. 2 ^ Kgt, P- 73 - 
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ladder twice cannot climb up the ladder of annihilation in that life 
and so cannot attain emancipation in the same life. The soul which 
has climbed up the ladder of subsidence only once has the chance of 
climbing up the ladder of annihilation and thus attaining final emanci¬ 
pation in that very life. 

The ladder of annihilation also is climbed up in almost the same 
way. Only the souls encased in a strong body can climb up this 
ladder. By the three processes the soul annihilates at the outset the 
four ‘lifelong’ passions. Then the three sub-types of the vision- 
deluding kartnan arc annihilated. If the individual dies at this stage 
after the annihilation of the above seven sub-types of kartnan, it has 
to experience three or four more births before it attains emancipation. 1 
Otherwise, the soul proceeds further for the gradual annihilation, by 
means of the threefold processes, of the second and third types of 
passions, the nine g«as»-passions, and the fourth type of anger, pride 
and deceit. Then last of all the soul annihilates the fourth type of greed 
and attains a state where all the sub-types of the deluding kartnan have 
been annihilated. 2 This is the summit of the ladder of annihilation. 
The soul is now free from passions and immediately attains omniscience 
and reaches a stage which is known as the state of embodied freedom 
(pvanmukti). 

With this background in mind, let us study the conception of the 
stages of spiritual development (gunasthana ). 3 The soul passes 
through an infinite number of states while reaching from the lowest 
to the highest stage of spiritual development. These states have been 
classified into fourteen stages of spiritual development called 
gunasthdnas. The lowest stage is the state of perversity of attitude 
towards truth ( mithyadrsti-gunasthdna ). The soul has the minimum 
possible degree of right vision at this stage. It has only a very 
indistinct enlightenment, the minimum that the soul can have, and we 
have stated on more than one occasion why the soul cannot be 
absolutely bereft of the enlightenment. Even those souls which have 
cut the knot {granthi) and experienced the spiritual vision on account 
of the absolute suppression and subsidence (upafama) of the vision- 
deluding kartnan can fall down to this stage on the rise of the relevant 
kartnan. But such souls do not sink down to the depth where the 
souls which have not cut the knot exist. Next we come to the second 
stage called sdsvadana-samyagdrsti. The soul does not pass on to the 
second stage from the first, but only halts at it while falling down 
from some higher stage of spiritual development. Thus if at the end 

1 Cf . athocycta—kstnasaptako gatyantararii sabknLman katitamc bhnve 
mok$am upayati? ucyate—tftlye caturthe va bhave—Malayagiri's TU< 3 - on I<p: 

Upa. 32. 

3 See Kg 1, p. 74. 


3 This study is based on Kgi, pp. 67-77. 
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of the period of the dawn of the first enlightenment there is the rise 
of the 'lifelong’ passions, the soul falls down from that enlightenment 
to this stage of sdsvadana-samyagdrsli. Sometimes the soul climbing 
up the ladder of subsidence also falls down to this stage. And the 
souls falling down to this stage necessarily fall back to the first stage. 
Then we come to the third stage of right-cum-wrong attitude ( samyag - 
mithya-drsti). If after the end of the period of the dawn of the first 
enlightenment there is the rise of the semi-pure heap of the vision- 
deluding karman, the soul sinks down to this stage for an antarmuhurta, 
and afterwards cither falls back to the first stage or rises up to a 
higher stage of right vision. The fourth stage of spiritual development 
is called right vision without abstinence (aviralasamyagdrsp). The 
soul has acquired right vision, but is lacking in spiritual strength, and 
so, in spite of the knowledge and the will it cannot abstain from the 
wrong path. It has steady vision, but is lacking in the capacity for 
spiritual self-control in conformity with the vision. The right vision 
at this stage may be the vision due to the absolute subsidence of the 
vision-deluding karman (aupasamika ) or it may be the vision due to 
the subsidcnce-cum-dissociation of the relevant karman (ksdyopa- 
Samika) which occurs on the rise of the pure heap of the vision-deluding 
karman, or it may be the vision due to the annihilation of the four 
‘lifelong’ passions and the three sub-types of the vision-deluding karman 
( ksdyika-samyagdrsti ). For spiritual development the soul must 
develop the strength of all these three—vision, knowledge, and self- 
control. At this stage the soul lacks in self-control. It has the 
requisite vision and knowledge and wisdom. It has the right will. 
But the energy for self-control is wanting. The soul can rise to the 
next stages only if it can fulfil this want. 

Next we come to the fifth stage of right vision with capacity for 
partial abstinence ( dc£avirata-samyagdr$li ). At this stage the soul is 
not capable of complete abstinence from immoral deeds on account of 
the rise of the third type of passions which obscure the capacity for 
total abstinence. There is only a partial expression of the energy for 
self-control at this stage. The soul overcomes this weakness in the 
next stage. But even there the energy of the soul is not fully expressed. 
The spiritual inertia ( pramada ) is still there. This is the stage of self- 
control with spiritual inertia ( pramatta-samyata). The spiritual inertia 
is overcome in the next, the seventh, stage of self-control with freedom 
from spiritual inertia ( apramatta-samyala ). 

Next we come to the eighth stage called apurvakarana (or nivrlti).' 
Here the soul attains special purification and is capable of reducing 
the duration and intensity of the previously bound karmans and binds 

1 The Prakrit (equivalent is niyatti.—See Kgr, p. 67 2). 
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new karmans of reduced duration and intensity. At this stage the soul 
does the processes of sthitighdta (destruction of duration), rasaghata 
(destruction of intensity), gunasreni (arrangement of series), gunasam- 
krama (transformation of karmic matter), and apurvasthitibandha 
(bondage of an unprecedented kind of duration)—already described— 
more vigorously and increases its purity more rapidly. The stage is 
so called because the soul performs these processes with a vigour and 
rapidity unprecedented (apiirva) in its history. The soul's maximum 
stay at this stage is for one antarmuhurla. The soul performs the 
process of apiirvakarana. whjlc climbing up either of the two ladders, 
at this stage. The soul climbing up the ladder of subsidence remains 
in the minimum one instant and in the maximum an antarmuhurta at 
this stage, while the soul climbing up the other ladder remains there, 
as a rule, for an antarmuhurta. The next, the ninth, stage of develop¬ 
ment is avivrtti-bddara-samparaya. The soul performs the process of 
anivrltikarana at this stage while climbing up either of the ladders. 
There is still the possibility of the attack of even the gross passions 
( bddara-sampardya) and hence the name of the stage. The tenth stage 
is called siiksma-samparuya because in it only the subtle (suAswa) 
greed of the fourth type can disturb the soul now and then. At this 
stage the soul is free from the influence of all the passions except very 
subtle greed. This subtle greed can be interpreted as the subconscious 
attachment to the body even in the souls which have achieved great 
spiritual advancement. The soul which has advanced by only 
suppressing the sub-types of the deluding karman, that is, the soul 
which has climbed up the ladder of subsidence goes up to the eleventh 
stage of suppressed passions ( upaimita-kasaya ). The subtle greed that 
was active in the previous stage is also suppressed in this stage and 
the soul is free from the rise of all types of passions. The soul even 
at this stage has not freed itself from the enveloping influence ( chadman) 
of the kartnans other than the deluding kartnan and hence is 
‘enveloped' (chadmastha). It has suppressed attachment and hence is 
known as free from attachment ( vitardga) at this stage. The full 
designation of this stage therefore is upasantakasdya-vitardga- 

chadmastha . The soul stays at this stage for one instant in the 
minimum and for an antarmuhurla in the maximum, after which it 
invariably falls down to some lower stage on the rise of the suppressed 
passions. The soul which, however, has advanced by gradually anni¬ 
hilating the sub-types of the deluding karman, that is, the soul which 
has climbed up the ladder of annihilation goes up from the tenth to the 
twelfth stage of annihilated passions [ksxnakasdya). The other 
characteristics of the twelfth stage are identical with those of the 

eleventh stage. This stage is the summit of the ladder of annihilation 

as the former is the summit of the ladder of subsidence. The soul 
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remains for one antarmuhurta in this stage. In the last instant of this 
stage all the sub-types of the knowledge-covering, intuition-covering 
and the obstructive ( antaraya ) karman arc annihilated, and the soul 
is now absolutely free from all the four types of obscuring (ghatin) 
karman. The soul now is in the thirteenth stage of spiritual develop¬ 
ment. This stage is the equivalent of what is known as the jivanmufeta 
stage in other Indian systems. The Jaina name for this stage is sayoga- 
kcvali-gunasthdna. Of the five conditions of bondage viz. perversity, 
non-abstinence, spiritual inertia, passions, and activity, the first four 
are now totally annihilated. The last one however still remains, and 
hence it is sayoga (with activity). The soul is now omniscient ( kcvalin ). 
It has now attained full and perfect intuition. There is now perfect 
expression of spiritual energy. There is however still the rise and 
existence of the four non-obscuring types of karman viz. feeling- 
producing ( vedaniya ), longevity-determining (ay us), body-building 
(tuiman), and the status-determining (gotra). The soul is not freed from 
the embodied existence until it Teaches the end of the life term already 
determined by the dyuhkarman. There is also the threefold activity of 
the body, the sense-organ of speech and the mind. But there is no new 
bondage leading to worldly life. A soul remains in this stage for 
one antarmuhurta in the minimum and for somewhat less than a 
purvakofi in the maximum. Before entering into the last and the final, 
the fourteenth, stage of absolute motionlessness which lasts only for a 
very short time and is immediately followed by final emancipation, the 
soul prepares for the stoppage of all activity, gross and subtle. The 
stoppage of an activity requires another activity as the instrument. 
And so the soul first stops the gross activities of the sense-organ of 
speech and the mind by the gross activity of the body. Then it stops 
the gross activity of the body as well as the subtle activities of the 
sense-organ of speech and the mind by the subtle activity of the body. 
The soul then enters the third stage of iukla-dhydna 1 which is 
'accompanied with subtle vibration' (suksmakriya) and steady 
(anivartin), and stops the subtle bodily activity by means of the activity 
itself for there is none other than itself. Due to the above dhydna the 
soul contracts and fills the cavities created in embodied state. It is now 
reduced. Then it enters the fourth stage of the sukla-dhydna which is 
bereft of all vibration (samucchumakriya) and infallible (apratipdtin). 
It is now as motionless as a mountain rock ( sailesa ). Here all the 
remaining karmans arc annihilated. This state of absolute motionless¬ 
ness is the fourteenth stage of ayoga-kevalin. The state lasts only for 
the period of time required to pronounce five short syllables at the 
ordinary speed. At the end of this period the soul attains unembodied 
emancipation. 


1 Vide infra, p. 2y2. 
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It is to be noticed in this connection that the length of the 
ayuhkarman of a soul attaining emancipation cannot be reduced or 
increased. And in case the length of any of the other three barmans is 
greater than that of the ayuhkarman, the soul reduces the former length 
in order to make it equal to the latter. This equalization is possible 
by a certain process called samudghata. It is a rule that the omni¬ 
scient must enjoy in full the fruits of the four karmans viz. vedaniya, 
ndman, gotra and ayus. It is again usual that the length of the 
vedaniya karman of an omniscient is greater than the length of his 
ayuhkarman . 1 * 3 * * * * The lengths of the said three karmans are to be 
equalized by the process of samudghata. This process lasts only for 
eight instants, and is an indispensable means of the premature fruition 
and tlie consequent exhaustion of the karmans of longer durations. 8 
The karmic matter is forced to fructify earlier than the scheduled time 
by this process. There is a number of types of samudghata. We are, 
however, concerned with the process of the samudghata of a kevalin 
(omniscient). The soul in the thirteenth stage performs this process 
just an antarmuhurta before its final emancipation. In the first instant 
of the process the soul stretches itself vertically both ways and touches 
the zenith as well as the nadir of the inhabited universe ( loka), the 
thickness of this vertical column being the same as that of the body. 
In the second instant the soul expands itself in the forward and the 
backward directions up to the end of the loka. In the third instant 
the soul expands sidewise both ways up to the end of the same. 
The soul now has divided the loka into four parts. In the fourth 
instant the soul expands in the remaining gaps and thus fills up die 
whole loka. Then in the next four instants the soul retraces the 
steps and returns to its original condition in the eighth instant. Now 
the soul has equalized the length of the other karmans with that of 
the ayuhkarman .* It now prepares for the fourteenth stage of abso¬ 
lute motionlessness in the way described above. 


1 See Kgi, p. 159. 

3 Cf. samudghatagato jivah prasaliya karmapudgalin 
kulantariinubhav&rhan api ksapayati drutam. 

— LokapraktUa. Dravya. III. 13. 

3 Even as a wet cloth dries up sooner when it is fully stretched out. so 

is the intensity (rasa) and consequently the duration (sthiti) dried up by 

the utmost expansion of the soul in the process of samudghata. Cf. 

&rdrSmbara-''£u 3 osavad Stma-visaraija-vi$u$ka-samakarma. 

—Tlka on TSOBh, IX. 41 (p. 276). 
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II 

THE DOCTRINE OF DHYANA 

Jainism, like the other systems of Indian thought, attaches supreme 
importance to dhydna (concentration of mind) as a means to spiritual 
realization. Along with its purification, the soul develops the capacity 
for self-concentration. 1 Before coming to the topic of dhydna proper 
it is necessary to understand the fundamental motive that inspired the 
whole Jaina outlook towards dhydna. The Jainas, like others in the 
field, put stress on self-realization. The materialist view of the self 
as identical with the body is the first thing that one is to get rid of in 
order to tread the path of spiritual realization. For this purpose one 
is required to turn inw'ard and concentrate upon the self as distinct 
and separate from the body. When one is fully convinced of the 
distinction between self and not-self, one is required to rise still higher 
and concentrate upon and realize the transcendental self which is free 
from all the limitations of the empirical self. Acarya Ivundakunda and, 
following him, Pujyapada and Yogindudeva have very thoroughly 
discussed this method of self-realization in their respective w-orks viz. 
Moksaprabhrta, Samddhitantra and Paramdtmaprakdia. They dis¬ 
tinguish three states of the self viz. the exterior self (bahirdtman), the 
interior self ( antardtman ), and the transcendental self (paramdtman). 
The self with the deluded belief that it is none other than the body 
is the exterior self. The self that clearly discriminates itself from the 
body and the sense-organs is the interior self. The pure and perfect 
self free from all limitations is the transcendental self. The exterior 
self becomes the transcendental self by means of the interior self. Or, 
in other words, the transcendental self is the self-realization of the 
exterior self through the intermediary stage of the interior self. The 
self or the soul is intrinsically pure and perfect. Its limitations are 
due to its association with karmic matter. Considered from the point 
of view r of gunasthdna, the soul before it cuts the knot (grantht) and 
experiences the first dawn of the spiritual vision is the exterior self, 

1 We leave out of account the habit of the self to concentrate upon a 
particular object or a theme out of attachment or hatred, love or fear, anger 
or greed. The Jainas classify such concentration into two types viz. (r) Srta- 
dhyana (mournful concentration) of mind which occurs when one experiences 
or apprehends the loss of one’s beloved object, or when one is suffering from 
anguish, or when one contemplates upon one’s unsatisfied desires ; (2) raudra- 
dhyuna (cruel concentration) which occurs when one contemplates to attack 
one’s enemy, to do an act of injustice, to misappropriate someone's property 
or to protect one's own. These dhyanas are the features of ’ animal ’ life and 
therefore are left out of account. For further information one may refer to 
SthSa, IV. 1. 247 ; TSw, IX. 31-36 with BhSfyu and T»ka I Jinabhadra’s 
Dhydnaiataka. 6-27. 

JP-36 
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and the soul after the vision and before the attainment of omniscience 
is the interior self. On the attainment of omniscience the self becomes 
the transcendental self. One is to eradicate the interior as much as 
the exterior self in order to realize the transcendental self. This 
process of eradication is yoga . 1 Self-concentration leads to self-realiza¬ 
tion. But such concentration is too abstract and as such too difficult 
to achieve for the beginner. And so a number of yogic practices is 
prescribed for the purpose. These practices are more of the nature 
of contemplation than of the nature of concentration. One is required 
to ever remain conscious of the nature of the world and its sufferings. 
And for this purpose one must initiate oneself into a certain system 
of thought. One must start with firm belief in the rightness of the 
system and should earnestly try to realize the truth advocated by it. 
The practices prescribed fall into two categories called dharma-dhyana 
and iukla-dhyana. They lead to final emancipation. Let us sec the 
nature of these dhydnas as found in the Jaina literature—the Agamas 
as well as the later works. 

The Jainas define dhyana as ‘the concentration of the thought on 
a particular object'. 2 Our thought and its instrument, the mind, are 
ever restless. The regulation and concentration of these on a particular 
object is dhyana. The mind is capable of the threefold functions of 
concentration (bhdvand), contemplation (anufireksa) and thought 
(cintd). Dhyana consists in the concentration of the mind on a parti¬ 
cular object for a certain length of time which in no case can be 
greater than a muhurla or forty-eight minutes. 3 The mind does not 
become motionless in concentration. But it is regulated and canalized. 
It thinks in a particular way on a particular object. Dhyana is con- 

1 Cf. evam tyaktva bahirvftcarh tyajed antar a$e*atah 

esa yogah samisena pradlpah paramfttmanafi.— Sumddhitantru, 17. 

3 .ek&gra-cint&-nirodho dhyfmara— TSH. IX. 27. 

3 Cf. jam thiram ajjhavasAnarh tarii jhinaih jam calatii tayam cittain 
tam hojja bhavarii vft anupcha. vft ahava cinta. 
antomuhuttamettam cittavatthanam egavatthuriimi 
chnumatthanam jh&narh joganiroho jinanarii tu.— Dhydnaiataku, 2-3. 

The Jainas believe that the mind cannot remain concentrated on a particular 
abject for more than a muhflrta (forty-eight minutes). Of course, it can 
rc-concentrate upon the same object after the period. This is true in the case 
of the imperfect beings (chadmastha). But in the case of those who have 
achieved omniscience, the problem of concentration of mind docs not arise at all. 
The omniscient need not apply his mind and think. It is therefore held that 
in the case of the omniscient, the function of dhyina is to stop his physical 
activity, both gross and subtle, during the last few moments of his worldly 
existence which are immediately followed by final emancipation. Total stoppage 
of activity leads to the total stoppage of the inflow of new karmic matter and 
the soul, on the total dissociation, during the few moments, of all karmic 
matter bound in the past attains final emancipation. 
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centration of thought, and not of perception. Now, as one can 
canalize one’s thought for an evil as well as a good purpose, the 
dhydna is broadly classified into two categories vis. inauspicious or 
evil ( aprasasta ) and auspicious or good (praiasla). What leads to the 
inflow and bondage of bad karmic matter is inauspicious concentration, 
and what leads to the dissociation or destruction of karmic matter is 
auspicious concentration.' We shall leave out of account the first 
category of dhydna in view of its lack of bearing on our topic. 2 The 
second category of dhydna is divided into two types viz. dharma- 
dhydna and sukla-dhyana. Each of these types are again considered 
in a number of ways. Let us begin with the dharma-dhyana which is 
the primary condition of spiritual development. 


(a) Dharma-dhyana 

The Sthdndhgasutra expounds dharma--dhydna in these fourfold 
aspects viz. (1) its objects, (2) the signs ( laksana) of a soul possessed of 
this dhydna, (3) its conditions ( alambana ), and (4) its afterthoughts. 4 
The immaculate and infallible nature of the revelation ( djhd ), the fact 
of universal suffering ( apdya ) and its conditions, the nature of the 
fruition {vipdka) of various karmans, and the structure ( samsthdna) of 
the universe are the four objects of the dharma-dhyana. The con* 
centration of thought on account of the meditation ( vicaya) on these 
objects is called dharma-dhyana. The characteristic sign of a soul 
capable of this type of concentration is its natural love for and faith 
in the path it has selected to tread upon and the system of thought 
which it has been initiated in. s Exposition ( vdcand ), critical enquiry 
( pratipracchana ), repeated study ( parivartand ), and reflection 
{anupreksd) arc the conditions that lead to such concentration of mind. 
The mind muses upon the following subjects when it retires to the normal 
state after the concentration: the loneliness of the self in its wanderings, 
the fleeting nature of the worldly things, the absence of spiritual well¬ 
being in the world of mortality, and the nature of the world as an 


1 See SSi on TSu. IX. 28. Subhacandra distinguishes three categories of 
dhy&na: (1) praSasta, (2) asat, and (j) suddha.— JRandrmva. pp. ft6-7 (verses 
29 - 30 - 

- Vuie supra, footnote I, p. 281. 

a The Prakrit term is dhamma. Some commentators have rendered it as 
dharmya. 

* SthSa, IV. 1. 247. 

* The SthSa mentions these four characteristic signs: (1) predilection for 
the revelation (ijnaruci). (2) natural predilection for truth (nisarga-ruci). 
(3) predilection for the scriptures (sutraruci) and (4) predilection for the deep 
study of the scriptures (avagadha-ruci).— SthSii, IV. 1. 247. 
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endless motion ( sathsdra ). Jinabhadra expounds this dhyana from a 
few other standpoints as well. 1 Thus, for instance, he states the four 
prerequisite practices—(1) the regular study (jiidna) for the achieve¬ 
ment of steadiness and purification of the mind, (2) the purification 
of the attitude (dartana) for the sake of removing the delusion ( moha ), 

(3) the right conduct ( edritra ) for the purpose of stopping the inflow 
of new karmic matter and the destruction of the accumulated one, and 

(4) non-attachment ( vairdgya) for acquiring steadfastness—for quali¬ 
fying oneself for dharma-dhydna. 2 For the beginner it is necessary that 
he should select a lonely place for his concentration. For those who 
have achieved control over themselves by the practice of the above 
four factors, there is no necessity of selection of place.- 1 As regards the 
proper time one may select any according to convenience. 4 One may 
select any posture (asana) according to one's convenience.* One can 
attain the highest state of concentration in any place at any time and 
in any posture. From the viewpoint of the stage of spiritual develop¬ 
ment (gunasthdna), the dharma-dhydna is possible only in the seventh 
stage where there is absolute absence of spiritual inertia ( pramdda ) 
and the full expression of self-control, or in the still higher stages up 
to the twelfth.* 

Umasvati defines dharma-dhydna as the collection of scattered 
thought ( stnrli-samanvdhdra / literally collection of the memory) for 
the sake of meditation upon the revelation, suffering, karmic fruition, 
and the structure of the universe.* Akalaiika, following Pujyapada, 
holds quite a different view from the one given above regarding the 
stages of spiritual development wherein the dharma'-dhyana is 
possible. 10 According to him this dhyana is possible from the fourth 
up to the seventh stage. The ground given is that when the soul has 
attained right vision ( samyaktva ) in the fourth stage there is no reason 
why it should not be capable of this dhyana. This dhyana is not 
possible in the eighth and the higher stages because it is held that 
it is not possible in cither of the two ladders (irents). It is not possible 
to give any independent judgment on this controversy in view of the 
peculiar character of the problem which can be solved only by 
reference to scriptural texts. But as the texts of the one party are 
not acceptable to the other, it is not possible to solve the problem 

1 Dhyanttialaka. 28-29. * Ibid.. 30-34. 

s Ibid.. 35-36. * Ibid.. 38. 

4 Ibid.. 39. • Ibid.. 63 ; TSU. IX. 37-8. 

T Pfljyapftda interprets it as (well regulated) thought stream (cintSprabandha). 
— SSi. TSa. IX. 30. 

• TSa, ix. 37. 

• The term used in SSi, TRd and TSIV is dharmya. 

10 SSi. IX. 36 ; TRd. IX. 36. 14-15 ; TSIV, IX, 36. 
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beyond doubt. Next we come to Siddhasenaganin the commentator of 
Umasvati’s Bhasya on the Tattvarthasutra. Siddhasenaganin seems to 
have summarized the contents of the Dhydnasaiaka already referred 
to.' He further quotes a number of verses which excellently reveal the 
function of the dharma-dhydna in leading the soul to higher spiritual 
stages. When an individual strives to rise higher than the seventh 
stage, he collects his thought and concentrates it on the self and with¬ 
draws his senses and the mind from the worldly things. He aims at 
final emancipation, and begins to practise the dharma-dhydnu in order 
to destroy the deluding karmans. He has the requisite mental strength 
on account of his robust physical structure. He meditates upon the 
four objects and rises up. 2 Next we come to the Judndrnava of 
Subhacandra and the Yogaiastra of Hemacandra. 

Subhacandra prescribes the practice of fourfold virtues of matin 
(friendship with all creatures), pramoda (appreciation of the merits 
of others), karund (compassion and sympathy), and tnddhyaslhya 
(indifference for the unruly) as the prerequisite condition of dharma- 
dhydna." The slumber of delusion disappears and the quiescence of 
ecstasy (yoga) sets in, and finally the truth reveals itself, when one 
has perfectly practised these virtues. 4 As regards the selection of a 
proper place, it is held that one should be very careful about it, and 
avoid the bad places.* Concentration of mind should be practised in 
the holy places that have been purified by great saints. Or one may 
select a beautiful place that is peaceful and soothing.“ A number of 
postures ( dsana ) is also prescribed. One should select such posture 
as is the most suitable one for one’s concentration. The most 
important condition of success in concentration however is the robust 
structure of the body, and the requisite purification of the soul. One 
can attain the highest state of concentration in any posture provided 

1 See on TSQBh, IX. 38 (pp. 271-2). 

- tasmad atha 'pramatta-sthSniit sa visodhim uttamaih prapya 


jneyam akhilam vividi$ann adhiti$thusam$ ca moksavidhiin akhilam 
sandh&ya smrtim atmani kiiicid up&vartya dp«t‘>h svam. 
visayebhya indriyiini pratyavahrtya ca manas tatha. tcbhyafi 
dharayati manah svatmani yogarii pranidhaya moksaya. 
dhyanam tatah sa dharmyarii bhiksur vicinoti moha-nasaya 
uttama-sariihanana-balah k$apaka-£rrnim upayiyasan.— Ibid., pp. 272-3. 

a Jndnurnava, XXVII, 4-15. 

« yoganidrft sthitim dhatte mohanidrft ’pasarpati 
asu samyak pranTtiisu syun munes tattva-niiscayah.— Ibid., XXVII. iS. 

» Ibid., XXVn. 22-34. * Ibid., XXVIII. i-n. 
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one has the requisite strength, physical, moral, and spiritual. 1 * There 
is no special time prescribed for concentration. One can practise it 
at any time provided one’s mind is cool and collected. According to 
Subhacandra, only one who is in the seventh stage of spiritual 
development is properly qualified for such concentration. One in the 
sixth stage is only secondarily qualified for it.* The person fully 
qualified for such concentration must be free from spiritual inertia 
(apramatta), 3 should possess well-proportioned body (stisamsthana), 
and must have strong physical structure ( vajrakaya ). He must have 
full control over the senses and steadfastness. He should be well- 
versed in the scriptures, self-controlled, and perfectly patient. 4 * * 
Subhacandra says that the scriptures recognize the capability for this 
dharma-dhydna even in those who are deficient in scriptural knowledge 
and belong to the lower stages.-’’ He also rfientions the view that all 
the stages beginning from the fourth upto the seventh are suitable 
for this dhydna .* Subhacandra seems to compromise this difference 
of views by accepting gradation among the persons qualified for such 
dhydna. We have noticed above the two mutually opposed views 
regarding the persons qualified for the dharma-dhydna. Subhacandra 
also is conscious of this opposition and attempts at a happy compromise 
which is very much appealing. As regards the yogic postures, 

Subhacandra says that the conquest of posture ( dsanajaya ) helps the 

practitioner in keeping steadfast even in the face of adventitious 

obstacles. 7 He draws a very beautiful picture of a yogin engrossed 

in self-concentration. K The yogin in self-concentration dives deep into 
the ocean of sympathy and love for all creatures and is absolutely 
free from attachment to the world. He keeps his body straight and 
erect and becomes as motionless as a painted figure. His mind is 
purified by the waves of the ocean of enlightenment. Subhacandra 
admits the necessity of the various processes of breath-control 
(prdndydma ) as well for the development of the power of concentra- 


1 Cf. vajrakAya mahasattva niskanipah susthirasanah 

sarvuvasthAsv alath dhyatva gatah prag yoginah Si vain. 

— Ibid.. XXVIII. 13. 

* Cf. mukhyopacirabhedcna dvau muni svaminau matau 

apramattapramattakhyau dharmasyai 'tau yath&yatham. 

—Ibid., XXVIII. 2j. 

3 This is possible only in the seventh stage of spiritual development. 

4 Cf. apramattah susamsthano vajrak&yo va$I sthirah 

purvavit sarhvrto dhlro dhyita sampQrna-laksanah.— Ibid., XXVIII. 26. 
i Ibid., verse 27. * Ibid., verse 28. 

T kftAsana-jayo yogi khedito ‘pi na khidyate.— Ibid., XXVIII. 32. 

•Ibid., XXVIII. 34-40. 
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tion . 1 He also prescribes the withdrawal ( pratyuhara) of the mind 
along with the sense-organs from the external objects, and its con¬ 
centration (dhdrand) on some place of the body, for instance, the 
forehead ( laldta ). 2 Such process is held to be more useful than the 
regulation of breath which sometimes leads to unnecessary pain and 
uneasiness. Moreover the processes of breath-control lead to the 
acquisition of various supernormal powers which are detrimental to 
the spiritual well-being . 1 The most important factor that inspires one 
for self-concentration and self-realization is the consciousness that the 
difference between the empirical self and the transcendental self is 
only one of non-manifestation and manifestation, both being intrinsi¬ 
cally possessed of the same attributes which are unmanifest or less 
manifest in the empirical self, and fully manifest in the transcendental 
spirit . 4 One must be conscious of one’s latent powers before one can 
develop them. And when one has been sufficiently conscious of them 
one must be determined to realize them and exert to the utmost of one’s 
capacity. When one becomes conscious of the eternal nescience that 
has stifled one's soul one must exert to overcome it and attain enlighten¬ 
ment, now and here . 5 Only those who have such determination can 
practise the dliarma-dhydna. Matter and spirit with the threefold nature 
consisting in continuity, origination and disappearance as well as the 
pure and perfect emancipated spirit, both embodied and disembodied, 
are held to be objects of this dhyana. The consummation is reached 
when the formless self, pure and perfect, is concentrated upon. The 
yogin loses his identity and becomes one with the pure self when such 
concentration is achieved. This is the state of equality ( samarasibhdva ) 
and unification ( ekikarana ) where the self merges into the transcendental 
self and becomes non-different from it.* Subhacandra distinguishes 
three states of the soul viz. the exterior self, the interior self, and the 
transcendental self in the same way as we have already noticed. One 
should run aw r ay from the exterior self and concentrate upon the 


> Ibid.. XXIX (whole). 

3 Subhacandra has enumerated ten such places.— Ibid., XXX. ij. 

3 Cf. vayoh sancara-caturyam aoimadyahgasadhanatn 

priiyah pratyGliabljam svin muner muktim abhipsatah. 

—Ibid.. XXX. 6. 

4 Cf. mama Saktya guitagrimo vyaktyi ca paramc$thinah 

etiv&n avayor bhedah iakti-vyakti-svabhftvatah. 

—Ibid.. XXXI. 10. 

'• Cf. may& ’dyai ’va viniiceyam svasvardpaiii hi vastutah 

chitvi 'py an&di-sambhiitam avidya-vairi-vaguram.— Ibid., XXXI. 15. 

0 Cf. so ‘yam samarasibhftvas tadeklkaranarii sraftam 

aprthaktvena yatri ’tm& llyate param&tmani.— Ibid.. XXXI, 3S. 
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transcendental self by means of the interior self.* One can achieve 
the concentration on the transcendental self by the constant practice 
in the awareness of the truth of one’s identity with it. 2 Such practices 
are, according to Subhacandra, common to both the dharnia and the 
htkla-dhydna, there being difference only in the measure of their per¬ 
fection. 1 The concentration of thought on the revelation ( ajhd ), 
suffering ( apdya ), karmic fruition ( vipdka ), and the structure (samsthdna) 
of the universe is also accepted as dharma-dhyanaA 

Subhacandra records furthermore the four types of dhyana viz. 
pindastha, padastha, rupastha and rupdtita,* which it has not been 
possible for me to trace anywhere in the Jaina works earlier than the 
Jhdnarnava. Of course, we find these types elaborately treated in the 
YugaSastra of Hemacandra. But scholars think that the Yugaidstra 
has borrowed these ideas from the Jhdnarnava which is held to be 
decidedly an earlier work. In the pindastha, one is required to concen¬ 
trate upon five imaginary objects in the following way. (i) One should 
imagine a vast ocean as big as the world inhabited by animal life 
(tiryagloka) with a thousand-petalled golden lotus as big as the 
Jambudvipa. He should then imagine himself comfortably seated on 
a white throne situated on the lotus. Then he should imagine himself 
as getting ready to destroy all the karmans. This is called parthivi 
dhdrand .* (2) Then follows the dgneyi dhdrand wherein he is required 
to imagine fire rising up from the mantric syllables in a lotus situated 
in the navel and burning the eight-petalled lotus situated in the heart, 
representing the eight karmans . Then he should imagine fire situated 
outside and burning the external body as well as the lotus situated 
in the navel. When all these are burnt to ashes the fire is automatically 
extinguished. (3) After this has taken place one is to imagine a 
devastating whirlwind which carries away all the ashes left by the fire. 
This is svasand dhdrand. (4) Then follows the vdruni dhdrand wherein 
one is to imagine heavy rainfall which is to wash away all the remain¬ 
ing ashes of the consumed body. (5) Then follows the fifth dharatia 
called tattvarupavafi wherein the yogin imagines himself as devoid 

1 Cf. apasya bahirittmdnara susthirena 'ntaratmanA 

dhyayed viAuddham atyanlam paramatmAnam avyayam. 

—Ibid., XXXII. 10. 

2 Cf. sa evA harii sa evA 'ham ity abhyasyann anaratam 

vasanSm dradhayann eva pr&pnoty atmany avasthitim. 

—Ibid., XXXII. 42. 

2 Cf. iti sadhiranarh dhycyam dhyiinayor dharma-suklayoh 

vMuddhi-svAmi-bhedcna bhedah Mitre nirupitab-— Ibid., XXXII. 104. 

* Ibid., XXXIII- XXXVI. 

*rbid., XXXVII-XL. 

0 We give only a rough sketch in order to give some idea of these concep¬ 
tions. 
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of the seven elements, as possessed of a lustre as pure as the full moon, 
and as great as the omniscient. 1 This is the nature of the pindastha 
dhyana. In the padastha, one is required to practise concentration 
with the help of mantric syllables. 8 Subhacandra mentions a number 
of processes of such concentration with the help of mantras (incanta¬ 
tion) and refers to many supernormal powers achieved by the practice 
of such processes. But we shall not deal with these in view of their 
lack of relevant interest. In the riipastha one is required to concentrate 
his mind on the omniscient arhats with all their glory and extraordinary 
powers, and thus seek inspiration for spiritual endeavour. In the 
rupdtxta one is to meditate upon the self as full of consciousness and 
bliss, pure and formless, supreme and infallible. a 

Now we come to Acarya Hemacandra. Let us begin with 
Hemacandra’s conception of yoga. Yoga, according to him, is the 
cause of final emancipation and consists in the threefold jewels of 
right knowledge, right attitude and right conduct. 4 Hemacandra has 
discussed in detail the nature of right conduct. 3 But then what is 
the ultimate nature of right knowledge, right attitude, and right 
conduct? Hemacandra says that it is the self of the ascetic that is 
right knowledge, right attitude and right conduct.® They are nothing 
but the comprehension of the self in the self by the self on account of 
the disappearance of the eternal delusion. 7 Emancipation is nothing 
but the conquest of the passions and the senses. One cannot conquer 
the passions unless one conquers the senses. And the conquest of 
senses is dependent upon the purification of mind. One should 
conquer the tendencies of attachment and hatred for the purification of 
the mind. 1 * And these tendencies can be conquered by equanimity 
(samatva). Equanimity however is possible only if one has completely 
given up the sense of mineness. And one should take resort to the 

• , . , . . I 

• saptadhatu-vininnuktaiii purnacandrimalatvi^arn 

sarvajiiakalpam atmanarh tatah srnarati saihyaml.— Ibid., XXXVII. 28. 

3 Cf. padAny Alambya puriyani yogibhir yad vidhlvate 

tat padastha m mataih dhyana th vicitra-nava-piiragaih. 

' — Ibid.. XXXVIII. i. 

3 cidananda-mayam suddham amurtam paramaksnram 
smared yatrA ‘tmana ’’tmanam tad rupatitam ijyate.— Ibid., XL. 16. 

* Cf. caturvarge ’grapir mok?n yogas tasya ca karatjam 

jnana-SraddhAna-caritra-rQpam ratna-trayam ca safi. 

— Yogaidstru. I. 15. 

5 Ibid., Mil. 

• atmai ’va dar^ana-jnina-caritrAny athava yatch-— Ibid., IV. 1. 

1 Cf. atmanam AtmanA vetti mohatyagad ya atmani 

tad eva tasya cSritram taj jnanam tac ca danianam.— Ibid., IV. 2. 

* manaMuddhyai ca kartavyo riga-dve?a-vinirjayah.— Ibid., IV. .15. 

JP-37 
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twelvefold contemplation 1 2 3 in order to conquer the sense of mineness. 5 * 
One should practise dhydna after one has attained equanimity, 
because without equanimity one would try in vain to achieve concen¬ 
tration of mind ( dhydna ).* Concentration of mind leads one to the 
knowledge of the self, and the knowledge of the self leads to the 
destruction of the karmans, which means emancipation. 4 Hemacandra 
then classifies dhydna as dharmya and iukla. The four virtues of 
friendship ( maitn ), appreciation (pramoda), sympathy ( kaninya ) and 
indifference ( mddhyasthya) are recognized as the sustainers of dharmya 
dhydna. Hemacandra also deals with the questions of the selection 
of proper place, postures, 5 regulation of breath ( prdnaydma ),* with¬ 
drawal [pratyahara) of the mind with the senses, and fixing (dhdrana ) 7 * * 
of the mind on different places. In these matters he closely follows 
Subhacandra, and therefore wc do not state his views because that 
would be only repetition of what we have already stated. Hemacandra 
also recognizes the types of pindastha, padastha, rupastha, and 
rupdfita dhydna .* The other particulars about the dharma-dhydna 
arc as they arc usually found elsewhere. 

Hemacandra states some facts about dhydna on the basis of his 
own experience. He distinguishes four kinds of mental states viz. 
scattered {viksipta), scattered-cum-collected ( yaidyata ), collected 
(tfista), and merged (sttfiwa).* The scattered mind is ever restless. 
The scattered-cum-collected can sometimes concentrate itself and 
experience spiritual joy. The third kind is capable of greater concentra¬ 
tion and spiritual joy. The mind reaches the fourth state when it 
becomes perfectly steady and enjoys supreme bliss. Hemacandra also 
recognizes three distinct selves viz. the exterior, the interior, and the 
transcendental, and prescribes the rejection of the exterior, and con¬ 
centration upon the transcendental by the interior. 10 He insists upon 
the help and guidance of a competent guru (preceptor) for the 
revelation of truth. 11 He also insists upon the supreme importance 
of the practice of detachment and indifference. He discourages forcible 
withdrawal of the mind and the senses, but asks to control them by 


1 Vide supra, p. 263. 

2 satnyam syan nirmamatvena talkfte bbavanah Srayet.— Ibid., IV. 55. 
The hhavanas are also known as anuprck$as (contemplations). 

3 samatvam avalambya 'tha dhyanarii yogi samara yet 

vinA samatvam Arabdhc dhyanc svatmi vi^ambyate.— Ibid.. IV. 112. 

4 Cf. m<>k$ah karmakyayid eva sa cA *tm&.jn 4 nato bhavet 

dhyanasAdhyaih raatam tac ca tad dhy&nath hitam atmanah. 

— Ibid., IV. 113. 

3 Ibid.. IV. 123*33. * Ibid.. V. 1-273. 1 1 bid.. VI. 6-8. 

* Ibid., VII-X. Hemacandra uses the word Sarlrastha for pindastha. 

* Ibid.. Xn. 4. »• Ibid.. XII. 6. 

11 Ibid., XU. 13-17. 
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means of the practice of indifference. When the soul ceases to impel 
the mind, the mind has no reason to impel the senses. And the senses 
being inactive, the worldly things lose all charm and fascination. 
Gradually the mind ceases to exist. With the cessation of the mind 
the truth reveals itself to the soul. 


(b) Sukla-dhydna 

Forbearance, humility, straightforwardness, and freedom from 
greed are the conditions of the sukla-dhyana .' In the dharma- 
dhydna, the mind concentrates upon the general features of worldly 
existence. But in the sukla-dhydna, the mind gradually shortens its 
field of concentration. The mind now concentrates upon atom and 
becomes steady and motionless. And on the attainment of omni¬ 
science, the functions of mind arc completely annihilated. 5 Even 
as the poison that has spread all over the body is first brought back 
and collected at the point of bite by a mar.Ira (incantation) and then 
totally removed by a more powerful mantra, exactly so is the mind 
wandering all over the universe first concentrated on an atom by 
means of yoga, and finally its functions arc destroyed by the 
omniscient soul. 8 The sukla-dhyana has four types. The function of the 
first two types is to collect and concentrate the mind on the minutest 
possible entity. When one has achieved perfection in this and has 
lost all attraction for the worldly things, one attains pure and perfect 
enlightenment. The functions of the mind are now no more there. 
There is now no more conceptual thinking. The function of dhydna 
at this stage is not the concentration of thought because there is now 
no thought. The soul is now omniscient. The dhydna is now 
utilized for the purpose of stopping the activities of the sease-organ 
of speech and the body. This is done by the last two types of the 
fukla-dhydna . 4 The last type of sukla-dhyana is immediately followed 
by final emancipation. Let us now see the nature of the four types 
of bikla-dhyana. 

Conceptual thinking based on scriptural knowledge, technically 
called vitarka , 1 is the background of the first two types of iukla-dhydna. 
Accordingly both these types are savitarka* In the first type, the mind 
concentrates upon the thought of the various modes such as origina- 

1 Cf. aha khaihti-maddava-'jjava-muttTo jijjamayapahftijao 

alambanulrii jehiih sukka-jjh.'inarii samftruhai.— DhydnaiaUika, 69 ; 
vide also SthSu. TV. 1. 247. 

* Dhydna lata ha. 70. * Ibid., 71-72. 

* Ibid., 76. 

4 Cf. TSa. IX. 45 with Bhdsya. 

•Cf. TSd, IX. 44. 
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tion, continuity and disappearance of a particular entity from a 
number of standpoints. In other words, the mind concentrates upon 
the aspect of difference ( prthaktva ) of the objects of conceptual think¬ 
ing ( vitarka ). Moreover, in this type there is vicar a, that is, move¬ 
ment from one aspect of the entity to another, from one verbal symbol 
to another as well as from one kind of activity to another. 1 Accord¬ 
ingly this type is known as prthaktva-vitarka-savicarar In the second 
type there is no vicar a (movement). Nor does the mind concentrate 
upon the various aspects of an entity. The mind, in this type, con¬ 
centrates upon a single mode ( ekatva) of an entity. And hence this is 
known as ekatva-vitarka-'vicdra .* 

The third type of sukla-dhyana is known as suksma-kriyd- 
'nivartin* (accompanied with subtle physical movement and infallible). 
This dhydna. as we have already stated, 5 is resorted to by the 
omniscient a few minutes before his final emancipation. In this 
dhydna all the activities, gross and subtle, of the mind and the sense- 
organ of speech as also the gross activities of the body are absolutely 
stopped. There are, however, present the subtle activities of the body 
such as the physiological processes. Moreover, this dhydna is 
infallible (anivartin) because one does not return to the previous state 
when this dhydna is over, but rises up to the last type which is 
immediately followed by emancipation. And hence this type of iukla- 
dhydna is known by the above term.” In the last type.of iukladhydna 
even the remaining subtle activities are stopped (vyavacchinna). And 
moreover there is no fall ( pratipata ) from it because it is immediately 
followed by final emancipation. Accordingly it is known as 
vyavacchinnakriya-'pratipdlin . 7 In this dhydna the self becomes as 
motionless as a rock being devoid of all movements of mind, the sense 
organ of speech, and the body. This is the consummation of 
iukladhydna.* 

The knowledge of the scriptures is an essential qualification of the 
first two types of iukladhydna. One must have, moreover, a good 
physical structure ( sathhanana) and be at least in the seventh stage 
of spiritual development. The first two types are possible only upto 
the twelfth stage of spiritual development. In the thirteenth and the 

1 TSd, IX. 46. Cf. also 

sankrantir arthftd artharn yad vyanjan&d vyanjanaih tatha 

yogac ca yogam ity esa vicara iti va matal?.—T!k 4 on TSdBh, IX. 43. 

a Dhydnaiataka. 77-78 ; SthSQ, IV. 1. 247. 

* Dhydnaiataka. 79-80. 

* It is also called suksmakriy&-'pratipdtin. Sec TSd. IX. 42. 

* Vide supra, p. 279. * Dhydnaiataka. 81. 

1 It is also known as vyuparatakriyi-’nivartin.— TSu. IX. 42. 

* Dhydnaiataka. 82. 
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fourteenth stages, only the last two types arc possible. 1 The time 
when the omniscient soul takes resort to these dhydnas, and their 
purpose and necessity, we have already stated. 

The first two types of sukladhydna are followed by the contempla¬ 
tion ( anupreksa ) of these four objects: (1) suffering and its conditions, 
(2) the evil nature of worldly existence, (3) the endless continuity of 
the world, and (4) the impermanence of all things. 2 3 4 Freedom from 
fear, freedom from delusion, discrimination, and absolute renunciation 
arid detachment are the characteristic signs of the sukladhydna.* 

Akalarika's Tattvdrtha-rajavdrttika, Vidyanandi’s T attvdrthasdoka - 
varttika, Subhacandra's Jhdndrnava * and Acarya Hemacandra's 
Yoga£dstra : ' give elaborate description of iukladhydna. But there is 
no essential deviation from the old scheme, and so we do not advert 
to these works as this will involve reduplication. 


Ill 

HARIBHADRA’S COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN YOGA . 

Haribhadra made a very valuable contribution to the comparative 
study of yoga. He composed a number of works on the subject. His 
Yogabindu and Yogadrstisamuccaya are very valuable works. The 
YogavimSiku and the Sodasukas also deserve notice. We arc dealing 
with these works in a separate section in view of their supreme 
importance and unique character in the Jaina literature on yoga. We 
have already stated that Upadhyaya Yasovijaya revived the studies 
of Haribhadra. We shall therefore advert to his works as well for the 
sake of better understanding of Haribhadra’s works. We shall begin 
with the Yogavintiika and the SodaSakas, and then come to the 
Yogabindu and the Yogadrsiisantuccaya. We shall refer, where 
necessary, to the other works of Haribhadra as well. 

All spiritual and religious activities that lead towards final emanci¬ 
pation are considered by Haribhadra as yoga. But special importance 
should be attached, he says in his Yogavimsikd, to these five kinds 
of activities: (1) practice of proper posture ( sthana ), (2) correct 
utterance of sound ( urna ), (3) proper understanding of the meaning 
(arlha), (4) concentration on the image of a Urthahkara in his full 
glory (alambana), and (5) concentration on his abstract attributes 
(analatnbana). Of these five, the first two constitute external spiritual 


1 Ibid., 64 ; TSa, IX. 40-41. 

a Dhydnaiataka, 88 . See also SthSi. IV. 1. 247. 

3 Dhydnaiataka, 90-92. See also SthSi, IV. 1. 247. 

4 Prakarana, XLII. 


s Praka$a, XI. 
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activity ( karmayoga ) and the last three internal spiritual activity 
{jhdnayoga). x These activities can be properly practised only by those 
individuals who have attained to the fifth or a still higher stage of 
spiritual development {gunast liana). One reaches the consummation 
of these activities in the following order. At the outset one develops 
an interest in these activities, and comes to have a will ( icchd ) for 
practising them. Then he takes an active part in them, and begins 
actual practice ( pravrlti ). Gradually he becomes steadfast in them 
and achieves stability ( sthairya ). Finally he gains mastery (siddhi) 
over the activities. 1 2 3 Each of the five activities is mastered in this 
order. First of all one is to master the posture {sthdna), then correct 
utterance ( iirna), then the meaning ( artha ). After that one should 
practise concentration upon an image (dlambana), and finally one 
should attempt at mastery over the concentration upon the abstract 
attributes of an emancipated soul. This is a full course of yogic 
practice. One may practise these spiritual activities either out of love 
(priti), or reverence ( bhakti ), or as an obligatory duty prescribed by 
scriptures ( dgatna or vacana), or without any consideration (asahga).* 
When a spiritual activity is done out of love or reverence it leads to 
worldly and other-worldly prosperity ( abhyudaya ). And when it is 
done as a duty or without any consideration whatsoever it leads to 
final emancipation.' Of the fivefold activities mentioned above, the 
last two viz. concentration of the mind upon the image of a lirihankara. 
or upon the abstract attributes of him arc the most important. We 
shall therefore deal with them in some detail. 

When one has practised posture {sthdna), correct utterance {urna), 
and the correct understanding of the meaning, one is qualified for 
concentration {dhydna). The beginner is to practise concentration on 
an image of a fZrthahkara in his full glory and splendour. When one 
has perfected this practice and has achieved steadfastness, one begins 
the practice of concentration on the abstract attributes of a tirthahkara. 
Til is concentration is known as andlambana inasmuch as its object is 
not a concrete entity perceptible by a sense-organ/' The soul at this 
stage concentrates upon the abstract attributes which are not the objects 
of empirical perception. By this time the soul has reached the seventh 
stage of spiritual development ( gunasthdna ). The concentration is 
however only in its primary stage even in the seventh gunasthdna. 

1 YV. 1-2 ; SP, XIII. 4 ; for salamhana and nintlambana yoga see $P. 
XIV. r. 

2 YV, 4. a YV, j8 ; SP. X. r. •« $P. X. g. 

5 The word analambana does not mean 'devoid of any .'Uambana (object)' 

but only ‘devoid of a concrete alambana'. The prefix «(«) here means ‘abstract’ 
or 'subtle' (siik$ma). Cf. sflk?mo 'tlndriyavi$ayatvftd anfilambano n&ma yogah. 

-Yaiovijaya's TTk ; ‘ on YV, 19; also cf. SP, XIV. 1. 
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The soul develops an irresistible urge for the realization of the trans¬ 
cendental self and reaches the eighth stage of spiritual development on 
the ladder of annihilation [ksapaka&reni). The concentration becomes 
more steadfast at this stage. The soul has now achieved full detach¬ 
ment from the world, and earnestly proceeds onwards to the realization 
of the truth. It now docs not rest until it has reached the consumma¬ 
tion. The soul is then in the ninth gunasthiina and is pressing forward 
to the twelfth on the ladder of annihilation. It has now revealed its 
full capacity ( sdmarthyayoga )' for spiritual development and is bound 
to reach the twelfth stage and attain the knowledge of the transcend¬ 
ental self. In this state the soul attains concentration on the abstract 
attributes. Of course, it has not realized those attributes. But it has 
an ardent spiritual urge for the realization of them. This is andlam- 
bana yogar The soul is detached from the world and is on the verge 
of realizing the self. It has not yet realized the self, but is only 
striving for it. And so it is not concentrated on any object whatsoever 
at this stage. This is the reason why the concentration is without any 
object. 3 The soul is here compared with an archer, the ladder of 
annihilation with bow, the realization of the self with the target and 
the concentration with the arrow. The analambana yoga lasts until the 
arrow is shot. The arrow is sure to pierce the target. The soul 
immediately attains realization of the self as the consummation of the 
concentration. 1 The soul, as we have stated, concentrates upon the 
abstract formless ( arupin ) attributes of the transcendental self in the 
analambana dhydna. The distinction therefore between the sdlanibana 
and the analambana yoga is this that in the former one concentrates 
upon an object having form (rdpin) while in the latter on a formless 
object [arupin). s Ya£ovijaya, following Haribhadra, says that this 
analambana yoga is known as samprajndta samddhi in another (that 
is, Patanjali’s) system.* The consummation of this analambana 
concentration is omniscience which, according to Yasovijaya, is the 
state of asamprujnata samddhi of Patanjali’s system. The functions 
of the mind and the sense-organs cease when omniscience is achieved, 
and so there is annihilation of all the transformations of the mind 

• It is a technical term lor the meaning whereof vide infra, p. yju. 

• Cf. sainarthyayogato yH tatra didrksc ’ty asarigasaktyurlhyA 

si 'nalambanayogah prnktas taddar&marfi vivat.—.S7\ XV. 8. 

n Cf. tatrapratifthitri 'yam yatab pravyttas ca tuttvatas tatra 

.tena 'nftlamliano gitah— $P, XV. 9. 

4 Cf. drag asm&t taddarsanam isupata*jh«kta-mfttrato jncyam 

etac ca kevalam taj jfianam yat tat paraih jyotih.— SP, XV. 10. 

» Cf. rupi-dravyavi$ayarh dhyanaiii (flamUnuD arQpivisayarii ca nirklamha 
nam iti—Yaik>vijaya's on YV, 19. 

G esa eva samprajfi&tah samadhis tlrthftntarlyair giyate— Ibid., YV, 20. 
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(aSesavrttinirodha) . And so it is not improper to compare the state 
of omniscience with the asamprajhdta samddhi of the Sankhya-Yoga. 1 
There is however another higher stage of this samddhi. The soul 
attains that stage in the fourteenth gunasthanar where, as we have 
already stated, all the activities, gross and subtle, are totally stopped. 
The soul is now devoid of all vibrations caused by its association with 
matter. It has now annihilated all the residual kartnans and imme¬ 
diately attains final emancipation. This stage of concentration, says 
Yasovijaya, corresponds to the dharmamegha of Patanjali's system, to 
amrUllman of yet another system, to bhavaSatru of a third system, to 
Sivodaya of yet another, to sattvdnanda of yet others, and to para 
of a still another school.* 

The above study is mainly based on the YogavimSikd. Now wc 
come to the Sodasakas. There are some primary defects of the mind 
which are to be removed before practising the yogic processes. The 
minds of the common people (prthagjanaciUa) are vitiated by these 
defects. Haribhadra enumerates them as eight viz. inertia (kheda), 
anxiety (udvega), unsteadiness ( ksepa ), distraction ( uithdna ), lapse of 
memory (bhrdnti), attraction for something else (anyamud), mental 
disturbance (ruk), and attachment (dsahga ). 4 The mind of a yogin 
should always be free from these defects. It should be calm and 
quiet [Santa), noble and great [uddtta). It should be free from all 
impurities and intent on the well-being of others ( pardrthaniyata ).* 
Such minds are capable of concentration of the highest order, and are 
known as pravrttacakra* (engaged in yogic practices day and night). 
Gradually by practising the concentration of mind the soul realizes 
itself. This self-realization is known as 'supreme bliss' ( paramananda) 
and freedom from nescience (in the Vedanta) ; it is known as freedom 
from the specific qualities (in the Nyaya-VaiSesika system); it is the 
extinguished lamp [vidhmdladlpa] of the Buddhists ; it is extinction of 
animality (pasutvavigama), end of suffering ( duhkhdnta ), and 
detachment from the elements ( bhiitavigatna ). T Haribhadra thus tries 
to show the unanimity of the conceptions of final self-realization of all 
the systems of thought. He then asks the enquirers to keep their 

• Cf. kevalajnanc 'fcfavrttyadi-nirodh&l labdhatma-svabha vasya mftnasa- 
vijnana-vaika lyad asampraj fiatatvasiddhih —I bid. 

8 a yam ca 'samprajhata-samadhir dvidha—sayogikcvalibhftvl ayogikevali- 
bhavl ca. adyo manovrttln&m vikalpajnanarflpanam atyantocched&t sampadyate, 
antyas ca parispandarupanam— Ibid. 

3 ayarii ca dharmamogha iti Patanjalair glyate, amrtAtme 'ty anyair 
bhavasatrur ity aparaih, aivodaya ity anyaih, sattvAnanda ity ekaih, paras ce 
'ty aparaih— Ibid. See YBi, 422. 

« $P. XIV. 2-3. 

* For the technical meaning of the term see YDS. 210. 

XVI. 1-4. 


* SP. XIV. 12. 
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minds open and investigate the truth with perfect detachment and 
freedom from prejudices. For this purpose he enumerates eight 
virtues which are necessary for the pursuit of truth. They are: free¬ 
dom from prejudice (advesa), inquisitiveness ( jijiidsd ), love for 
listening (iwimsa), attentive hearing (fravana), comprehension 
(bodha), critical evaluation ( mimamsd ), clear conviction (pariiuddha 
pratipatti), and earnest practice (pravrtti) for self-realization. 1 

Now we come to the Yogabindu. The object and purpose of 
yoga is the realization of truth. And as there is no controversy about 
this object and purpose of yoga there should be none regarding the 
nature of yoga as well. 3 The worldly existence is a fact accepted by 
all. And freedom from it is the summum bonum of every spiritual 
system. The problem before us is only the means to that end. 
Haribhadra says that the same principle is expressed by different terms 
in different systems. Thus the selfsame principle of consciousness is 
known as purtisa in the Vedanta as well as the Jaina system, as 
k§etravit in the Sahkhya system, as jndna in the Buddhist school. 
Similarly the fundamental ground of worldly existence is known as 
avidya in the Vedanta and the Buddhist system, prakrti in the 
Sahkhya school, and karman in the Jaina system. Moreover, the 
relation between matter and spirit is known as bhrdnti in the Vedanta 
and the Buddhist system, pravrtti in the Sahkhya school, and bandha 
in the Jaina system. 3 There is thus fundamental unity among all 
the apparently conflicting systems of thought. There ought to be no 
real controversy among them about the fundamental things. Truth 
is truth. It is our different ways of looking at it that is responsible 
for the building up of different systems. Haribhadra does not attempt 
at cheap and superfluous compromise, but only tries to show the 
fundamental unity of all thought. Every earnest student of philosophy 
has his own way of looking at the truth. And the result is the 
origination of different systems. Haribhadra asks us to see unity in 
difference. At least for a spiritual aspirant it is necessary to avoid 
controversy and strive for self-realization. About the path of self- 
realization there is absolutely no controversy among the * otherwise 
mutually conflicting systems. Haribhadra lays down these five steps 
as a complete course of yoga : adhydtma or contemplation of truth 
accompanied by moral conduct, bHavana or repeated practice in the 
contemplation accompanied by the steadfastness of the mind, dhydtta or 
concentration of the mind, samatd or equanimity, and vrttisamksaya or 
the annihilation of all the traces of karman.* But one is not capable 
XVI. i 4 . 

a Cf. mok$ahctur yato yogo bhidy&te na tatah kvacit 

sadhyabhedat tathJlbh&ve til 'ktibhedo na karanam.— YBi, 3. 

3 YBi, 17-18 with Svopajnavrtti. •* YBi, 31. 

JP-38 
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of this yoga until and unless one has worked out the requisite purifica¬ 
tion of the self. The soul, as we have already stated, naturally moves 
towards emancipation. It is because of this inherent capacity that the 
soul comes face to face with the knot and cuts it asunder. We have 
stated the process of cutting -the knot. The worldly existence of a 
soul falls into two periods viz. dark (krsna), and white (tukla). The 
soul in the period preceding the cutting of the knot is known as belong¬ 
ing to the dark period ( krsnapdksika ), and it is known as belonging to 
the white period (iuklapaksika) when it has cut asunder the knot. The 
duration of the white period is much shorter in comparison with that 
of the dark period. 1 2 Only a soul belonging to the white period and 
following the moral conduct is capable of the first stage called adhydtma. 3 
From the viewpoint of the stages of spiritual development, only the 
souls in the fifth or some higher stage are capable of it. But the 
problem is why should a soul cross into the white period at ail? Or, 
why should not all the souls do so? Haribhadra says that it is all 
due to the inherent nature of things.* He also refers to the view 
of an exponent of the Sarikhya system, named Gopendra, which holds 
that the pitrusa, the principle of consciousness, docs not even enquire 
about the path of realization unless and until the fnakrti has turned 
her face from him. 4 It is the nature of the spirit to get disentangled 
from matter. But this disentanglement is possible only when its condi¬ 
tions are fulfilled. However pious and virtuous and spiritually 
advanced one may appear to be, one is not capable of yoga unless 
one has cut the knot and attained the requisite purification of the 
soul. After such state has been achieved the soul is fit for the 
preliminary preparation ( purvasei/d) for yoga. This preliminary 
preparation consists in the worship of the preceptor and the like, good 
conduct, austerity, and absence of hatred for the final emancipation. 5 * 
The soul now attains right attitude and becomes a bodhisattva.* All 
the characteristics of a bodhisattva are present in such soul. Thus 
the soul henceforth does no more fall to the depth wherein heretofore 
it had been. A bodhisattva does not commit an evil act from the 
depth of his heart, but if he docs so at all he does only physically. 
There is no more spiritual degeneration. 7 The soul which has cut the 

1 The length of the white period is only less than even one. pudgalaparavarta 
while the length of the dark period covers an infinite number of such pudgala- 
parAvartas. A pudgalaparavarta is the time required by a soul to absorb as 
hamtan at least once all the atoms of the universe and release them after they 
have come to fruition. 

2 YBi. 72. » Cf. YBi. 77. 

4 Ibid.. 100-10x. 

8 pdrvasevA tu tantrajnair gurudevAdipujanam 

sadAcaras tapo muktyadvesa£ cc 'ha praklrtiti.— YBi, 109. 

* YBi, 270. 1 Cf. ibid., 271, 
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knot fulfils this characteristic. It now takes interest exclusively in 
the well-being of others, acquires wisdom, treads upon the right path, 
becomes noble, and appreciates merits. 1 It has now attained enlighten¬ 
ment ( bodhi). But if the conception of a bodhisattva is narrowed 
down and made to include only those rare souls who arc destined 
to redeem the world from sin and suffering, Haribhadra says that 
the Jaina conception of a ftrthahkara fulfils that ideal. 3 There are 
some souls who are naturally inclined towards universal well-being 
and are destined to be tirthahkaras (founders of religion). Such souls 
are bodhisattvas in the true sense of the term. 

In this connection Haribhadra distinguishes three categories of 
souls destined to be emancipated. The first category comprises such 
souls who, as soon as they experience the first dawn of enlightenment 
on the annihilation of the knot, make determination to redeem the 
world from its suffering by means of the enlightenment and work 
strenuously in accordance with the determination. These souls are 
destined to become tirthahkaras* The second category comprises 
those souls who are intent upon the well-being of only a limited circle 
of relatives by means of the enlightenment. These souls become 
ganadharas (literally the possessors of the gana 'group* of virtues of 
transcendent intuition, knowledge and the like), that is, the chief 
disciples of the tirthankaras* The third category comprises those 
souls who strive for the well-being of themselves with little care 
for others. These souls are destined to become ordinary ( mundu ) 
kevalins. 

I^et us revert to the topic of preliminary preparation for yuga. 
After this preparation the soul becomes fit for the first stage of yoga 
called adhyatma . The soul now observes the five vows and meditates 
upon the truth. It now cultivates universal friendship, appreciates 
merits of others, develops sympathy for the suffering, and remains 
indifferent to the wicked. By these practices the soul overcomes the 
karmans, reveals its spiritual energy, improves its power of self-concen¬ 
tration, and becomes wise.® It then becomes fit for the second stage 
called bkavand. This stage is the consummation of the first. The soul 
now maintains steady progress. Its power of concentration increases. 
It now desists from bad habits and develops good ones. T The third 
stage is dhydna. We have already described it. Then we come 
to the fourth stage of equanimity ( samata ). Here the soul makes 
correct estimate of the nature and value of things, and consequently 
loses attachment for them. The soul is now disillusioned and does 

» Cf. ibid.. 272. 2 Ik'd-. 274. 2 Ibid.. 284-fl. 

* Ibid.. 289. Ibid.. 290. * Ibid.. 358-59. 

T Ibid., 360-1. 
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not attach any importance to the supernormal powers that it might 
have acquired by means of the yoga . 1 * * Then it reaches the fifth stage 
called annihilation of the residual karmans (vrttisamksaya ). It now 
gradually destroys the accumulated karmans once for ever. On the 
annihilation of the obscuring ( ghdtin ) karmans, the soul attains omni¬ 
science. Then in due time it attains final emancipation.* This is in 
brief the plan of the Yogabindu* 

Next we come to Haribhadra’s famous work Y ogadrstisamuccaya. 
The author here distinguishes eight stages of yogic development. The 
work records a quite novel plan of classification of yogic stages. The 
most important feature of spiritual development is acquisition of 
samyagdrsii (love of truth). The soul undergoes gradual purification 
and along with the purification its drsli (love of truth) becomes pro¬ 
gressively steady and reaches consummation in the realization of the 
truth. This gradual development of the drsti has been classified into 
eight stages viz. mitrd, tdra, bald dipra, sthird, kdntd, prabhd, and 
para. Before coming to the description of these drslis we shall refer 
in brief to the threefold yoga with the description of which the 
Y ogadrstisamuccaya opens. 

A qualified yogic practitioner passes through a number of stages 
before he reaches the consummation of the practice. Sometimes even 
in spite of his knowledge and will he falters in his practice on account 
of spiritual inertia (pramada). This faltering practice is called 
icchdyoga . 4 The practice of one who has revealed spiritual energy and 
does never falter in his yogic practices, strictly follows the scriptural 
injunctions, and has developed penetrating insight is called idstrayogaJ' 
The practice of one who has fully mastered the scriptural injunctions 
and has developed the power to transcend them is called sdmarthya- 
yoga.* This latter yoga, again, is of two kinds viz. (i) that which is 
accompanied by the dissociation of all the acquired virtues ( dharma - 
samnyasa), and (2) that which effects the stoppage of all activity (yoga- 
samnydsa ). 1 The first kind occurs at the time when the soul undergoes 
the process of apiirvakarana for the second time in the ninth stage 
of spiritual development while the second occurs in the last stage of 
spiritual development immediately after which the soul attains final 
emancipation.* These viz. icchdyoga, ids tray oga, and samarthyayoga 
are the three broad divisions of all the possible stages of yoga. The 

1 Ibid.. 364-5. * Ibid., 366-7. 

a Upadhyaya Yasovijaya has followed this plan in his Dvatrim&kSs No. 12 
to J 8 as contained in the OvatririiSad-dv&trimiikd published by Sri Jaina- 

Dharma-prasaraka Sabhfi. Bhawnagar. 

4 YDS. 3. a Jbid.. 4. 

1 1 bid., 9. * Ibid., 10. 


6 Ibid.. 5 - 
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eight drstis which we shall now describe are only the elaboration of 
these three. 1 

Drsli means attitude towards truth. This attitude is wrong and 
perverse so long as the soul has not cut the knot and attained purifica¬ 
tion. The perverse attitude is known, as we have stated on more than 
one occasion, as dartanamoha or tnithydiva or avidyd. The attitude of 
the soul which has not cut the knot is known as oghadrsli (literally 
commonplace attitude). The opposite of this is yogadrsti or the attitude 
of the spiritually advanced soul. It is also known as saddrsli, that is, 
right attitude. The oghadrsti is held to be responsible for the origination 
of the mutually conflicting systems of thought. 3 The eight drslis that 
we have enumerated above are yogadrstis and not oghadrstis. Of 
course, of these eight the first four belong to those who have not cut 
the knot. But even then they are not oghadrstis in view' of the fact 
that they are destined to lead to the yogadrstis. It is only those souls 
who are destined to cut the knot and attain final emancipation that 
are capable of these drstis. The eight drslis have respectively been 
compared to the sparks of straw-fire {trndgni), cow-dung fire, wood 
fire, the light of a lamp, the lustre of a gem, the light of a star, the 
light of the sun, and the light of the moon. 3 The first four drslis are 
unsteady and fallible. The last four are steady and infallible. 4 The 
eight drslis respectively correspond to the eight famous stages of yoga 
viz. vows (yama ), self-control ( niyatma ), posture [dsana], regulation of 
breath (prdndyama), withdrawal of the senses ( pratydhdra ), fixing of 
the mind ( dhdrand ), concentration (dhydna), and samadhi (ecstasy), 
as found in the system of Patanjali. They arc respectively free from 
inertia ( kheda ), anxiety (udvega), unsteadiness ( ksepa ), distraction 
(utthdna), lapse of memory {b hr anti), attraction for something else 
(anyamud), mental disturbance ( ruk ), and attachment ( asahga ). They 
are respectively accompanied with freedom from prejudice ( advesa ), 
inquisitiveness (jijhdsd), love for listening (Jusriisd), attentive hearing 
( Havana ), comprehension ( bodha ), critical evaluation (rnimdmsd), clear 
conviction ( parisuddhd pratipatti), and earnest practice ( pravrtti ). s 
This is about the general features of the drstis. Now’ let us state in 
brief the specific characteristics of them one by one. 

In the first drsli called mitrd the soul achieves very faint and 
indistinct enlightenment. It here accumulates the seeds of yoga 

* Ibid., 12. 

-Ibid., 14 with Svopajiiavrtti: .... etannibandlinno ’yam danSanabhcda 
iti yogitcAry&h. 3 Ibid., 15. 4 Ibid., 19* 

5 Ibid.. 16 with Svopajnavrtti. Haribhadra here refers to the concensus 
of opinion of a numlx-r of authors regarding the stages of yoga. 
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( yogabija ) which eventually fructify into emancipation. 1 The soul is 
now attracted towards the founders of religion and worships them with 
reverence. It now earnestly and sincerely does the service of his pre¬ 
ceptors and other sincere ascetics. The soul now' develops fear for 
worldly existence. It now performs great and noble deeds. It develops 
sympathy for the suffering multitude. The soul is now r free from the 
envy of the meritorious. It now gets good opportunities for spiritual 
development. The soul is now just in front of the knot ( granthi ) and 
is undergoing the process of yathdpravrttakarana .* 

Now r we come to the second drsti known as tarn. The enlighten¬ 
ment becomes a bit distinct here, and the soul is capable of some sort 
of self-restraint as well. It now attains some sort of steadiness in 
spiritual activity, and becomes inquisitive about truth. It now 
develops steady love for the discussions in yoga and has respect for 
the yogins. The soul is now not so much desperate and does not 
indulge in evil activities so frequently. It now aspires for spiritual 
progress and is conscious of its shortcomings. The soul is now 
earnestly anxious to get rid of the worldly existence. 3 

Next we come to the drsti called bald. Here the enlightenment 
becomes more distinct. There is now strong desire for hearing the 
truth. The evil desire automatically disappears at this stage and the 
soul gains control over posture. 4 

In the fourth drsti called dipra one gets control over breath and 
is free from the lapse of yoga. One has now heard about the truth 
but has not developed the power of understanding its subtlety. The 
individual at this stage regards his religion dearer than his life and is 
always ready to give up his life in order to save his religion. 3 

Real spiritual progress however has not yet set in. The truth 
has not dawned as yet. The soul is only trying to capture the image 
of the truth instead of the truth itself. The knowable has not yet 
been known. The above four dr§tis thus are 'not attended with the 
knowledge of the truth’ ( avedyasamvedyapada ).* It is only the next 
four drstis that are 'attended with the knowledge of the truth' 
{vedyasamvedyapada). The avedyasamvedyapada is to be trans¬ 
cended by means of the companionship of the virtuous and the study 
of the scriptures/ One makes various conjectures about truth until 
one secs it face to face. This leads to a number of speculative systems 
based on fallacious logic ( kutarka ).* Haribhadra, in conformity with 
our ancient tradition, asks us to realize the truth by means of all 
these three organs viz. the scripture, the logical argument, and the 
practice of yoga. One must utilize the store of knowledge inherited 


1 Ibid.. 22. 2 ibid.. 22-40. » ibid.. 41-48. 

4 Ibid.. 49-50. * Ibid., 57-58. « Ibid.. 67. 

1 Ibid., 85. * Cf. ibid., 90-98. 
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from one’s ancestors, one’s own logical understanding, and the vision 
gained by spiritual discipline and culture for the ascertainment of truth.' 
The truth is one. It cannot be many. There is only the difference of 
terminology. 5 The state of final realization is known as sadtisiva in 
one system, as parabrahinatt in another, as siddhdtman in the third, 
and as tathatd in yet another system. 5 There can be no controversy 
when the truth has been realized. 4 If it is a fact that those who have 
revealed the truth had realized it, then there is no reason why there 
should be controversy among them. The various revelations therefore 
are to be understood in their relevant contexts. They can in no way 
be considered as false assertions. The enlightened souls have revealed 
the truth in accordance with the needs of the spiritual aspirants. 5 The 
selfsame revelation appears as different to different persons.* It is 
necessary to understand a revelation in its proper context. One should 
cultivate faith in spiritual revelations. This is most necessary for 
spiritual progress. This faith is wanting in all the four drstis described 
above. It is only when the soul has properly cultivated this faith 
that it cuts the knot ( granthi ) and comes to possess the fifth drsti known 
as sthira. 

The soul has now' cut the knot. The enlightenment has now 
dawned. It is now infallible (nitya). The soul is now capable of 
subtle thinking and sinless conduct. It now looks upon the worldly 
things as the toys made of sand. The w r orld now appears to be a 
worthless show. 5 

Next we come to the sixth drsti known as kantu. Here the indivi¬ 
dual develops personality and attracts others. He is now engrossed 
in spiritual contemplation and has his mind firmly concentrated on 
the virtues. The w r orld now loses all attraction for him.* 

The seventh drsti is known as prabha. The soul has now developed 
the capacity for self-concentration and is free from all mental distur¬ 
bances. It has now achieved peace of mind ( 6 ama). The soul has 
now' fully developed the power of discrimination. 9 It now' practises 
spiritual discipline without any ulterior motive ( asaiiganusthdna ). It 
is now in the seventh stage of spiritual development and is preparing 
to rise up to the eighth stage on the ladder of annihilation. The soul 
is now marching on the great path (mahdpalhapraydtia) which leads 
to the place from which one does never return (andgamipaddvaha). 
Haribhadra remarks that this drsti is known as praidntavahitd in the 
Safikhya system, as visabhdga-pariksaya in the Buddhist school, as 
iivavartman in the Saiva system, and as dhruvddhvan according to the 
Mahavratikas. 10 

1 Ibid., ioi. - Ibid.. 127. * Ibid.. 138. 

* Ibid., 130. ! > Ibid.. 132-3. * Ibid.. 134. 

7 Ibid., 152-4. * Ibid.. 160-2. 9 Ibid.. 168-9. 

18 Ibid., 173-4. 
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We now come to the eighth drsti called para. The soul is now 
completely free from all attachment to the world. It now achieves 
ecstasy ( samadhi ), the consummation of dhyana. The activities of the 
soul in this stage are free from all transgressions of the vows, and as 
such are pure and perfect. The soul now dissociates itself from all 
the acquired virtues and has its purpose fulfilled. 1 This occurs in the 
ninth stage of spiritual development. The soul then gradually attains 
omniscience on the annihilation of all the obscuring karmans. Now 
the final emancipation is attained by means of the last yoga known 
as ayoga . a 

Haribhadra distinguishes four types of yogins viz. golrayogin, 
kulayogin, pravrttacakrayogin, and nispannayogin. The yogins of the 
first type are not capable of emancipation. The yogins of the fourth 
type have already achieved their objective and so do not need any 
iastruction in yoga. It is only the yogins of the second and the third 
type that need instruction.'' 

1 /bid.. 179. 

3 /bid.. 184. Here ayoga refers to ayogakevali-gunasthana for which vide 
an pro, pp. 279-280. 

* Ibid.. 206-7 with Svopajiiavrtti. About the definitions of these types see 
ibid., 208-2x0. 
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YogaSdstra. 285, 288, 28gn, 29on, 
293- 

Yogasutra, see Yogadariana. 
Yogavdrttika, see Vdrttiha under 
Yogadariana. 

YogaviYniikd. 262a. 293, 294a. — 
Yaiovijaya's Ttkd. 294a, 295a- 

296a. 

Yuktiddpikd. 93, 93n, 222, 222n. 
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Absolute, 4, 6. doctrine of non-ori- 

t ination of 116. 119, 120, of 

aivism 141, 170. 171, 172, 176, 
178, 183. 185, 187, nature of the 
Absolute according to Sureivara 
187, 188, 189, 190. 191, 192, 193. 
194, 198, 217. 

Absolutism, 116, defects common to 
all absolutisms 202. 

Action, origin of good and bad 109. 
presupposes identification of self 
and not-sclf 123. 

Actionism, 24. 

Afflictions, 221, 222. 

Agnosticism, 14, 25. 

Agnostics, 24, 25, 143. 

Appearance, explanation of 120, 
meaning of 123. 

Art, purpose of 81. 

Asceticism, 7, 168, 221. 

Attitude, Bruhmana 1, Buddhist 7. 
Jaina 17, non-absolutistic 29, per¬ 
verted and right 80, right 146, 
function of the perversity of 147, 
purification of the 147. mutual 
relation of right attitude, right 
knowledge and right conduct 147- 
51, wrong 155, perverted 161. 
perverted 218-9, Jaina and Bud¬ 
dhist 220. 

Becoming, its relation to being 24. 
Beginninglessness, of the world pro¬ 
cess 82, of mithyitva 146, a fact 
universally admitted 227, 2G9. 
Being, 3, its relation to becoming 24. 
pure being is an abstraction 199. 
201, impossibility of pure being 
214. 

BhTsma, 91, 92. 

Birth, meaning of 102, is only an 
illusion 116, 126. 

Body-making barman. 233, sub-types 
of 234, maximum and minimum 
durations of 236. 

Bondage, 18, 20, 99, objects become 
a source of bondage when they art- 
invested with false values "104. 
conditions of 151, nature of 15 r. 
Jaina conception of the threefold 
cause of 155, conditions of 239. 
Buddha, rationalistic attitude of 7, 
his attitude towards metaphysics 
14, ethical attitude of 15, his 
teaching 17, his hesitation to 
preach the Law 17, neither a scep¬ 
tic nor an agnostic nor a materia¬ 
list 25, avydhrta attitude of 26. 

230 - 

Buddhism, 222, Pali or Southern 
251. 

CS.rv5.ka, 220 , 223 . 


Causality, the doctrine of 115. 120. 
an irrational principle 174, denial 
of causality constitutes a flagrant 
violation of experience 176, law of 
206, determinant of 206. is as 
inexplicable in the theory of flux 
as it is in the theory of eternally 
unchanging cause 207, Nagarjuna's 
criticism of 212. 

Cause, problem of its relation with 
effect 174, problem of mutual re¬ 
lation of effect and cause 175, per¬ 
manent cause is an impossibility 
205. 

Change, 15, according to MahAvIra 
18. 165, 166, 170, 201. 

Cognition, sensuous 30, direct 32. 
sensuous cognition defined and 
classified 33, intuitional 39. sub¬ 
jective and objective cognitions 
according to V&caspati and 
Vijnanabhik$u 88, VaiScsika classi¬ 
fication of no. perceptual ami 
inferential no, perverted 153. 
original perverted 154, wrong 155. 
wrong 166-7. question of validity 
or invalidity of 196, perverted 219. 

.Cognitional activity, varieties of 50. 

Compassion 17. 

Concentration, doctrine of 281 et seq. 

Conduct, right 25. right 146. perverse 
147, mutual relation of right atti¬ 
tude, right knowledge and right 
conduct 147-51, constituents of 
right 150, wrong 155. consummate 
161, perverted 161, perverted 219. 
general scheme of the Jaina doc¬ 
trine of 263 if seq., fivefold 264, 
main features of the Jaina doctrine 
of 266. 

Consciousness. 7, resultant 10, co¬ 
efficients of 11 & 14 & 16, stirring 
of 35, dormant and active 55-6, 
73. consciousness alone is real 129 
et seq., why it projects the uni¬ 
verse 131, in Saivism 141, t4j. 151. 
T59. 164, 165, 166, why it cannot 
be denied 174, 175, 176, 177, 190. 
nature of pure 191, 208. 224. 226, 
277, 288, a temporary evolute of 
material combination 229, 231. 

Buddhist conception of 246-7. 
planes of 248, nature of 251, dawn 
of moral and spiritual 271. 

Contact-awareness, 35, 36, 37, 38. 
40. 44. 45. 

Contemplation, twelvefold 290. 

Craving, 16, 126. 

Creation, speculations about 2. ulti¬ 
mate source of 3, old doctrines re¬ 
garding 24, psychical 93. subtle 
physical, psychical and gross phy- 
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sical 93n, religious potency lies at 
the root of 109, is false according 
to Gaudapida 1x6. Upanisadic 
statements about 117, xi8, nature 
and root of 130, pure and impure 
orders of 137, as evolution 157, 
doctrines about 22on, 223, Asat as 
the ground of 228. 

Death, meaning of 102, 126. 

Definitions, function of 214. 

Deluding harman, 232. two groups of 
233, maximum and minimum 
durations of 236. 

Delusion. 16, 73, 102. 103. the foun¬ 
tain-head of worldly career 103-4. 
companion of the soul from begin¬ 
ningless time 104, nature of 106, 
J07, source of 113, 127, 128, 341. 
145, 146, 162. 165. 166, 167, 168. 
187, 188, theoretical and practical 
232. eternal 289. 

Determinism, 22on. 

Difference. 163, is not absolute 177. 
pure difference is never experienced 
178, 184. 185. absolute difference 
is tantamount to absolute negation 
of relation 213. 

Different attitudes, doctrine of 29. 

Discontent, divine 103. 

Disputation, 107. 

Divine Freedom, xix. 

Divine Grace xxi, xxii, xxiii, 139, 
descent of 140, 218. 

Divine Will, 138. 

Doubt, differentiated from specula¬ 
tion 41, 73, no. 

Dream Experience, interpretation of 
176. 

Dualism, 172, 187, 188. 

Duality, origin of the notion of 120, 
reason why it appears 124, origin 
of 131, 132, 133, 188. 

Ecstasy, 200. supreme importance of 
^ 51 - 

Effect. problem of its relation with 
cause 174, problem of the mutual 
relation of cause and 173. 

Ego. 90, 122. 228. 

Egoism. 89, 90, nature of 103. con¬ 
tents of ego-consciousness 103, ego- 
consciousness is the supreme evil 
104. 

Emancipation, 6, 13, nature of 15. 
25, requisites of 91, cause of 108, 
nature of 112, pathway to 147. 
150, pathway to 151. 152. nature 
of is8. 159. Nyiva-Vateesika con- 
cention of 162. 163, 164, 165, 167. 
16S, 190, 193. 194. 200, 201, 215. 
220, 221, 226. meaning of 228, 
ideal of eternal spiritual 220. Taina 
pathway to final 266, nature of 
289. meaning of 290. 

Empiricism, Jaina’s credence in 
logical 219. 

Energy, 151, 165, 254. 


Enjoyment, meaning of 84. 

Enlightenment, 17, in Tathata philo¬ 
sophy 135, nature of final 159. in¬ 
tellectual 217, first dawn of 273. 

Error, 73, anyatit&khydti doctrine of 
95. nature of 96, Yoga and Safi- 
khya had a common theory of 97. 
Safikhya theory of error distin¬ 
guished from that of Prabhfikara 
98, misinterpretation of the 
Safikhya theory of 99, universal 
condition of 99, Yoga theory of 
error is not anyathdkhydti 100, 
universal condition of 100, Safikhya 
and Yoga theory of too, instances 
of perceptual and inferential nr, 
transcendental error defined 121. 
universal nature of 123, nature of 
erroneous perception 172-3, predi¬ 
cate of erroneous judgment 173, 
190, opposition between knowledge 
and 191-2. 195, Vedintist's inter¬ 
pretation of 196, 203, 204. 

Eternal ism, 9, 10. li, 14, origin of 
15. 22, origin of 23. 

Evil, cause of 18, objects by them¬ 
selves are not 104. 

Evolution, purpose of 89, beginning 
and purpose of go, purpose of 97, 
origin of evolution in Saivism 138. 

Excluded Middle, law of 173, 182. 

Existence, not an evil 18, 73, ulti¬ 
mate foundation of existence in 
the Tathatft philosophy 135, three¬ 
fold conditions of worldly 154. 164. 
why it cannot be denied 174. 184, 
190, 199, causal efficiency is the 
criterion of 205, fundamental de¬ 
fect conditioning worldly 223, 
meaning of worldly 228. meaning 
of worldly 229, roots of worldly 
247 - 

Experience. Sankara's examination of 
121, adhydsa is the very texture 
of our experience according to 
Sankara 123, its relation to reason¬ 
ing 146, 175, 177, 180. 184. 185, 
199. logic must co-operate with 
experience 204, 213. only source of 
knowledge 213, 219, 261. 

Expiation, ninefold 264. 

Faith, right 25, 54. 

Falsity, contradiction of experience 
as the criterion of 175. 

Feeling-producing karman. 232, two 
sub-types of 233, maximum and 
minimum durations of 236. 

Fetters, ten 24 8 n. 

Freedom, Divine xix, meaning of 
18. individual 21, in Saivism 141, 
143 . 150- 

Gautama, 230. 

God. 22 t, 222. 227, 268. 

Godhead, Jaina conception of 268, 
269. 
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Happiness, balance of 102, impossi¬ 
bility of unalloyed 103. 

Heretics, four types of 24, 137. 

Holv Grail, 204. 

Idealists, subjectivist 208. 

Identification, nature of mutual iden¬ 
tification of self and not-self 123. 

Identity, meaning of 124, 165, pure 
identity is never experienced 178, 
185, origin of the illusion of 207, 
nature of 214, concrete 231. 

Identity-cum-diflerence (= identity-in¬ 
difference), 193, 225. 

Identity-in-difference, 186. six, 214, 
why so called 215, 216. necessity 
of the admission of 231. 

Ignorance. 10, 16, 25, the original 
capital of worldly existence 104, 
original sin of 105, 106, 126. 127, 
130, nature of ignorance in Tathatfi. 
philosophy 135. function of 136, 
158, 165, 167, as the prius of the 
subjective and the objective order 
of existence 169, 178, 191, spiritual 
217. intellectual 217. 

Ignorance (spiritual and intellectual), 
xxiii, 143, 144, 217. 

Illusion, transcendent 99. origin of 
the appearance of 130, necessity 
and nature of 132, maya as the 
principle of cosmic 170, 224. 

Impulse, possessive 102. 

Inertia, spiritual 147. 

Inference 60, 61, 67, 67n. 

Infinity. Jaina conception of 63, 650. 

Inherence, 1C3, 164. 

Instant, 63. 

Instincts, varieties and meaning of 
52. 54. 54 »- 

Intellect, four kinds of intellect de¬ 
fined and illustrated 44-8, common 
feature of all the four kinds of 48, 


eight qualities of 49, 150. 

Intuition, instinctive incipient 33. 
super-sensuous 34. 37. supernormal 
spiritual no, 151. 

Intuition-covering karman. 232. nine 
sub-types of 233, maximum and 
minimum durations of 236. 

Judgment, origin of objective and 
subjective judgments according to 
Vacaspati and Vijn!nabhik§u 88, 
nature of false 96, nature of its 
subject and predicate 187. 

Karmic matter, function of 204. 

Kesi-Kumara, 27. 

Knowledge, right 25, Jaina theory of 

27, criterion of its wrongness 28, 
pure and perfect 28. criterion of 
directness and indirectness 28, 
empirically direct and immediate 

28, perceptual, inferential, analo¬ 
gical and scriptural 30, non-sen- 
suous 33. transcendental direct, 
and empirical direct 34, scriptural 
34, vital source of the Jaina theory 


of 62, 80, nature and origin of it 
according to Yoga 86, according to 
Safikhya-Yoga 88, possibility of 
complete 105, transcendental in, 
right 146, source of the perversity 
of 147, mutual relation of right 
attitude, right knowledge and right 
conduct 147-51, 151, 158, right 
161, perverted 161, Nyfiya-Vaifc- 
sika conception of 162, 165, 168, 
opposition between error and i9r-2, 
spiritual 217. 

Knowledge (spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual), xxiii, 217. 

Knowledge-covering karman, 232, 
five sub-types of 233. maximum 
and minimum duration of 236. 

Language, relation of thought with 
1, shortcomings of 15, articulate 
52 . 56 - 

Law, 10, 15, 17, 20. 

Law- of Contradiction, 204. 

Liberation, its meaning 20, 

Life, presupposes action 123, Bud¬ 
dhist conception of various planes 
of 246. four planes of 249. 

Logic, abstract 9, meaning, purpose 
and value of 81, its relation to 
spiritual vision 82, abstract logic 
runs away from the reality as re¬ 
vealed in experience 175, 185, must 
co-operate with experience 204, its 
place and utility 209, 214, pure 
logic obeyed by facts 215, 219. 
abstract 226. 

Longevity-determining karman, 233. 
four sub-types of 234, maximum 
and minimum durations of 236. 

Love, 17. 

Madhyamika, 120, 129, 137, 202. 

Mahivlra, his attitude towards life 
17, 18. neither a sceptic nor an 
agnostic nor a materialist 25, non- 
absolutistic attitude of 26. 

Mahftvratikas, 303. 

Mah&y&na. 20m, 251. 

Mahelvara, 137. 

Material form, xx, 25. 

Materialism, rr, nature of 15. 

Materialist, 187, 204, 229. 

Matter, 63, pure and impure 137, 
223, 287. 

Meditation, 20, supreme importance 
of 251, 262. 

Memory. 34. 

Mental states, four kinds of 290. 

Metaphysics, defects of 8, Buddha's 
attitude towards 14. 

Middle Course. 10, XX. 

Middle Path, doctrine of the 10. 

Mimiiiisu, 108. 

MimSihsaka. 220, 221, 222. 

Mind, problem of its status of sense- 
organ 31, 32. 33n, 35. nature of 
53Q, stuff making up the 65. under¬ 
goes change while thinking 66, 67, 
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69, initial motion of 108, complete 
annihilation of the functions of 
291. 

Misperception, 195. 

Modes, 63, 64, 70, 165, their rela¬ 
tion with qualities 231. 

Momentariness, 184. 

Monism, 7, 116, 172, 178, 179. 185. 
it cannot be established by revela¬ 
tion 187, 1S8, 189. 

Monotheism, 7. 

Morality, standard of 5, doctrines 
regarding 24, 25. 

Moral Law, necessity of the 204, 205. 

Moralness, essential conditions of 
247-8. 

Naiyayilca. 87, 152, 173, 213. 

Negativism, 212. 

Nescience, 81, function of 83, defined 
84, 85. nature of it according to 
Yoga 89. its relation to the other 
klesas 89, 90, 107. 10S, in, 112, 
120, 145, 152. 155, 156, 174, 178. 
179, 188, 189, 190, 191. 192. 193. 
194, 195, 196, differentiation of 

nescience from truth 197, 198. 203, 
204, 209, 218, 22i, 226, 2480, 287, 
296. 

Nihilism, 9, 10, n, 14, identified 
with materialism 15, origin of 23. 
201, 205, 227. 

Nihilist. 174, 187, 20^. 

Non-absolutism, origin of 22, 202, 
doctrine of 217. 

Non-abstinence, 147. 

Non-actionism, 24. 

Non-being, 2. 3, pure non-being is 
an abstraction 199, 201, impossibi¬ 
lity of pure 214. 

Non-dualism, 188. 

Non-dualists, 117. 

Non-duality, 116. 

Non-enlightenment, in the Tathatft 
philosophy 135. 

Non-cxistencc, 1, 9. 

Non-injury, r8, 21. 

Non-obscuring kannan, types of 239. 

Non-violence, 265. 

Nyaya, 100, 109, theory of causation 
212, 214. 

Ny 4 ya-Vaiie?ika, 153, 157, 190. 191. 
220, 221, 222, 225, 226, 227, 228. 
230-1, 296. 

Objectivity, its relation with subject¬ 
ivity 142. 

Object-perception, 35, 36. 37. 38. 41. 
44. 45- 

Obscuration. ultimate cause of 138. 

Obscuring karman, types of 239. 

Obstructive karnmn , 233, five sub- 
types of- 234, maximum and mini¬ 
mum durations of 236. 

Omnipotence, 138, T43, 216, 217. 

Omniscience, question of the possi¬ 
bility of krama in xviii-xix, 64, 
70. 77. 78. 138, 142, 143. 165, 167. 


168, 169, 216, 217, natural to 
soul 239, 251. 

Omniscient, 61. 63, 72, 74, 77, i5on. 

Opposition, it is both a priori and 
empirical 191. 

Organisms, even the one-sensed are 
capable of potential verbal think¬ 
ing 52, having two or more sense- 
organs 54. 

Otherness, absolute 214. 

Paramaiiva, nature of 137, the Abso¬ 
lute of monistic Saivism 141, as 
both transcendent and immanent 
t.12. Supreme and Sole Reality 217. 

P&nlva, 27. 

Particular, 72, 164. 

Fissions, 147, i68n, 221, 223. 225, 
226. 227. 238, sixteen kinds of 233- 
4. Quasi-passions, nine kinds of 
234- 

P&Supatas, 222. 

PaSupati. 137. 

Patli, right-fold 16. 

Penance, 21, 150, 168, 220. 

Perception, II, 14. 16. 

I’Crception, empirical 30, transcen¬ 
dental, 32, sensuous and quast- 
sensuous 34, synonyms of 34, 44, 
47. auditory 57, critical estimate 
of the Yoga theory of 87, represen¬ 
tative and presentative theories of 

87. 

Perceptual judgment, 36. 37. 38, 39, 
defined 41, synonyms of 42, 44, 

56. 148- 

Permanence, absolute 18. 

Personality, 86. 

Perversion, emotional and volitional 
106, 127. 128, 222, 227. 

Perversity, 51, 145, 168, i6Sn. 

Plurality, origin of the perception of 
113. cannot come out of the Abso¬ 
lute 120, i7r, 172, 173, antagonism 
and conflict between unity and 

*74. *75* *77. *89. *9*. 

Polvthcism, 7. 

Praohkkara, his theory of error 98-9, 
100. 


Preceptor. 262. 

Predispositions, 221, 222. 

Probans, 77. 

Problems, unexplainable 8, psycho¬ 
logy of the solutions of 47. 

Property, effects of the love of 102. 

Quality, 163, 164, 165. 211, its rela¬ 
tion with substance 231. 

Quasi-passions, sec under passions. 

Quari-sense, 31, 32. 

Questions, four kinds of 8. 

Rimayana, 50. 

Realism, 227. 

Reality, nature of ultimate 7, 18, 
universal-cum-particular 72, inter¬ 
nal 73* 77* according to Upani^ads 
113, as beyond reach of mind and 
intellect 115, ultimate reality accor- 
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ding to Gaucjap&da 116, 119, 126. 
nature of Supreme Reality in Sai- 
vism 141, Ved&ntist's conception 
of 170, causal efficiency is the 
criterion of 172. must not be self- 
contradictory 199, causal efficiency 
is the criterion of 206, continuity- 
and change as the criterion of 200. 
how determined 215. 

Reason, 261-2. 

Reasoning, its relation to experience 
146. 

Rebirth, 4, theory of 5. 7, 15, funda¬ 
mental condition of 83, presuppo¬ 
sition of all Indian schools 220, 
origin of the doctrine of 221, 229. 

Recognition, 34, 60. 

Recollection, 54. 60, 61, no. 

Relation, of body and soul 10, as 
objective link 70, not intelligible in 
terms of absolute difference or abso¬ 
lute identity 123, 176, 186. 

Religion, it has value only in the 
phenomenal plane 116. 

Retention, 38, 41, defined 42, 

synonyms of 42. defined 43. 44, 
148. 

Revelation, 185, 187, 190, 303. 

Sabdadvaitins, 202. 

Sacrifice, 220. 

Saiva, 303. 

S&ivism, dualistic 137-41, monistic 
Mi-4- 

Saniaya Vela^thiputta, 25, 26. 

SAAkhya, 121, 152, 166. 170, 212. 
214, 218, 297, 303. 

Safikhya-Yoga, 87, 101, 153, 166, 
190, 191, 220, 221, 222, 224, 225, 
226, 227, 228, 229, 230. 

Sautr&ntika, 181, 20m. 205. 

Scepticism, 121, 199. 201. 

Sceptics, 24, 25, 174, 262. 

Scriptural or Verbal Knowledge, ori¬ 
ginal meaning and varieties of 48, 
150. 

Self, 73, its fear of death 103, nature 
of 116, 117, 119, 122, only reality 
ex hyftothesi 123, 152, 165, 166, 
176, 201, Buddhist denial of per¬ 
manent self 206, intrinsic purity of 
223, three states of the self, viz. 
exterior, interior and transcendent¬ 
al 281, difference between the 
empirical and the transcendental 
287. 

Sensuous Cognition, 30, synonyms of 
32, defined 33. classified 34, three 
hundred and thirty-six types of 44. 
50. 

Sevenfold Predication, doctnnc of 29. 

Sin, besetting sin of worldly career 
102, Original 104. 

Siva, nature of 137, 138, 140. 

Solipsism, I2i, 209. 

Sorrow, universal fact 15, causal 
chain of, cessation of, path lead- 
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ing to the cessation of 16, aggre¬ 
gate of 16. 

Soul, 4, 10, 16, believer in 18, nature 
of the liberated 20, relation with 
body' 23, old doctrines regarding 
24, Jaina belief in 25, absence of 
knowledge unnatural to 28, belief 
in its capacity to know 61, 69, 70. 

71. 73* 7**. 80. specific qualities of 
101, uncommon characteristics that 
prove the existence of tom, inhe¬ 
rent dissatisfaction of 103, means 
of purification of 107, in Tathata 
philosophy 135, the innate nature 
of soul in Saivism 137, potential 
nature of 138. 143, 150. enumera¬ 
tion of the capacities of 151, 152, 
163. 164, 165, its right to perfec¬ 
tion 216, 222, 223, 227, infinite 
number of 229. intrinsic attributes 
of 232, three states of 287, natural¬ 
ly moves towards emancipation 
298. 

Soullcssncss, the doctrine of 182. 

Sound, 35. 

Space. 63, 64, 159. 

Space-point, 63. 64. 

Speculation, 38, 39, 40, differentiat¬ 
ed from doubt 41. 44, 47. 56, 57. 
$ 9 - 

Spiritual Development, doctrine of 
the stages of 268-80. 

Spiritualism, 21, 83. 

Standpoint, empirical, transcendental 

72. empirical, analytic 80. 

Staticity, meaning of 23-4. 

Status-determining barman, 233, two 

sub-types of 234, maximum and 
minimum durations of 236. 

Subjectivism, I2j, 227. 

Subjectivist, 208, 211. 

Subjectivity, origin of the appear¬ 
ance of 136, its relation with objec¬ 
tivity 142. 

Substance. 12, a creation of the 
staticizing tendency 16, that helps 
motion 64, that helps rest 64, its 
relation with a quality in the 
Ny&ya-VaiSesika system 163. 164, 
*65, 177, 200, 211, its relation 
with modes 231. 

Substancelessness, 12. 

Suchness. 135. 

Suffering, an evil 18. 

Suicide, a misnomer for voluntary 
death 20. 

SQnyavSdin, 185. 

Superimposition. nature of 122. 
nature of mutual superimposition 
of self and not-self 123, presup¬ 
poses mutual identification 123, 
216. 

Svllogism, problem of the number of 
members of 30. 

Sympathetic Joy, 17. 

TathAgata. 13. 14. 135, 136. 
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Tathatil Philosophy, 134 ' 7 - 

Teleology, 84, Nyaya school docs not 
believe in 101. 

Tendencies, 10. 

Thatness, 134, 135. 

Thought, relation of language with 
1, shortcomings of 15, is relative 
22. discursive 34, discursive 56, 
main inspiration of Indian 8r. 

Time, 63, 04, 119, 220m 

Time-point, 63, 64. 

Transmigration, 4. 

Truth, what is 82, 114, why it is 
misunderstood 136, predilection 
for the 148, predilection or love 
for the 161. 173, contradiction is 
the criterion of 175. 

Truths, four noble 16. 

Unity, 171, antagonism and conflict 
between plurality and 174, 175. 
177, 184. of the multifold expres¬ 
sions 228. 

Universal, 72, 164. 

Universe, speculation on the ultimate 
source of 1, the inhabited 63. 
speculations about the origin and 
destiny of the 220, contents of the 
229. 

Vaibhisika, 251. 

Vatiesika, 95, 96, 152, 137, 222, 230. 


Vedanta, 22Q, 22r, Advaita 229, 296, 

297- 

Vedantin. 152, 203. 222. 224, 223, 
228. 230. 

Vcdantist. 100, 204, 211, 216, 217. 

Vedas, 50. 

Vedic people, outlook of the 220. 

Vijiiinavfida, 137. 

Vijninavadin, 128, 130, 131, 134, 

Vision, prolonged 71, clear 71, of 
one's self 73. 151. 

Visual Intuition, 28. 

Vivarana School of Sankara Vedanta, 
87 - 

Will, autonomous will of Paramaiiva 
142, evil 149, 150, 168, correction 
of 217. 

Words, articulated 57, physical ges¬ 
tures are also 59. 

World, problem of finiteness and infi¬ 
niteness 23. external 73, Purusa 
(Absolute) as the source of 114, is 
an illusion 121, nature of the 
objective 130. genesis of the world 
process 136, nature of 156. 

Wrangling, 107. 

Yoga, 91. 92. 95 . 152. 204, 221. 

Yogacara, 120, 129, 226. 

Yudhi$thira, 91, 92- 
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abddhd (endurance without effect), 
255, defined 239. —Mia (period of 
□on-fruition) 244, 236, 260. 
abhdva (non-perception), 34. 
abhavya. 266a. 

dbhigrahika (obstinate) mithyd- 
dariana. defined 145. 
abhigrhlta (firmly held) nui/iyj- 
dariana, defined 145. 
abhinibodlia (perceptual cognition), 
32. 34 - 

dbhinibodhika-jnana (perceptual cog¬ 
nition), 30, 300, 32, total number 
of types of 44. 55, 148. 
abhiniveia (desire for life), 89, defin¬ 
ed 90. 93. 94- 

abhiniveia (irrational predilection). 
120. 

dbhiniveiika (irrational) mithyd- 
dariana. defined 145. 
abhisandhija (voluntary) energy, 253. 
dbhogar.atd (leaning towards), 40. 
abhutdbhineveia (the bias and pre¬ 
dilection for the unreal), 121. 
abhQtaparikalpa (the conjuring up 
.of imaginary unreal; constructive 
ideation or unreal imagination), 
nature of 131, different meanings 
of 13m, 132, 133, 134, 202. 


acakfurdariana (intuition by the mind 
as well as the sense-organs other 
than the eye), 71. 77. 233. 

—dvarana, 2400, 24 m. 
dedrya (supreme preceptor), 264. 
dcinna (repeatedly done), type of 
karntan 250. 

adariana (non-intuition), 127. 
adhahpravfttakarana. 2qon. 
adhdpavatta, 2 'jon. 
adharma (substance that helps rest; 

medium of rest), 64. 
adharma (opposite of dharma ; reli¬ 
gious demerit), 93, ioon, 101, 102, 
its different senses qud cause and 
effect 109, no, XIX, 112, 139, 144. 
152. 154 - 

adhydsa (superimposition), 121. 122, 
123. 124. 

adhydtma (a stage of yoga), 297, 
298, 299. 

adosa (absence of aversion), 16, 247. 
adrfta (unseen religious potency), 
io8, its different senses qud cause 
and effect 109, in, 154, 22on, 221, 
222 . 

adrffajanmavedaniya, 244, 251. 
advaita (non-dual), 118. 
advaya (without a second), 119. 
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advefa (freedom from prejudice), 
297. 3<3X. 

dgatna (scriptural knowledge), 30. 
agamika (opposite of eamika), 53. 

(non-obscuring) -karman, xx, 

239, 242. 

dgneyl dhdrand. described 288. 
uhahkdra (ego; egoism), 94, ioj. 
ahantd (subjectivity), 142. 
dhdraka. 65. 

ahetuka (conditionless; not rooted in 
tendencies), 247. 249. 
ahiritsd .(non-injury; non-violence), 
18, 21, 243. 265. 
a/iosifeamma, 250, 251, 
aiivarya (supernormal powers), yj. 
loon. 

aja (unborn), 118. 
ajdta (unborn), 118. 
ajlva (non-soul), 144. 
a jilt (revelation), 283. 
ajfidna (wrong knowledge; ignorance; 
nescience; wrong cognition), 28. 
41, 5m. 83, 93. loon, 130, 145, 
147, 152. 155. 158, 164. 165, 166. 
167, mithyddariana defined 145. 
paurusa and bauddha 143. 
ajhdnin (agnostic), 145. 
akalpaka (pure), 119. 
dftincaiina (nothingness), 248. 
akiriyam (non-actionism), 24. 
akriy&vddin (non-believer in moral 
and spiritual action), 145. 
aksara (alphabet), 48, 490. 
aUsara (the immutable), 115. 
aksarairuta. 49. 

akusala (bad ; immoral), 247. 

— vip&ka, 249, 250. 
dlambana (conditions). 283. 
dlambana (concentration on the 
image of a ttrthahkara in full 
glory), 293. 294. 

dlayavijUdna (all-conserving mind), 
135. 136. 

aleiya (free from coloration), 253. 
alobha (absence of greed), 16, 247. 
dlocana (intuition), 35, 
dlocana (intuitional cognition), 38. 
atnagga (wrong path). 144. 
amndya (scripture). 108. 109. 
amoha (absence of delusion), 16, 247. 
amrtdtman. 206. 
amdrta (formless). 226. 
amutta (unemancipated), 145. 
andbhicrahika (indircriminate) »m- 
thvadariana. defined 145. 
artabhigrhita (lightly held) rnithyd- 
dariana, defined 145- 
anabhisandhija (involuntary) energy, 
253 - 

andbhoga (involuntary) mithyddar¬ 
iana. defined 145. 
anadhyavaedya (indecision), no. 
anddika (having no beginning), 51. 
andgdmin, 249. 
andgdmipaddvaha, 303. 


anaiivarya (opposite of aiivarya), 
93. roon. 

andhdra (indeterminate), 70, 71. 
anakfara (opposite of akfara). 49. 
49 n- 

anakfara (bereft of words), 58. 
andlambana. 293. defined 294-5. 
anantdhasa (infinity of space), 248. 
anuntdnubandhin (what leads to 
'endless' worldly existence; ‘life¬ 
long’), 234, illustrated 2340. 237, 
238, 2390, 274. 

ananta-vidUdna (infinity of conscious¬ 
ness), 248. 

dndpdna (respiration), 65. — vargand, 
65. 

anattd (not-self), n, substanceless 
248. 

dnava-mala, xix, xxii, definition of 
138, origin, nature and function of 
142, origin of the twofold 143. 216. 
andhatdmisra. 93, eighteenfold 94. 
anekdnta (non-absolutism), 22. 
atigabdhya (other than the original 
scripture), 48, 53. 

angapravifla (included in the original 
scripture), 48. 53. 
anicca (impermanent), 11, 248. 
anindriya (quasi-sense), 31, 33m 
anivartikarana. 271. 
anivrtti-bddara-sampardya (ninth 
gunasthdna), described 278. 
anivrttikarana, 271, function of 272. 
273. 274/275. 

aniyata-vipdka (with uncertain frui¬ 
tion), 260. 

anndnam (agnosticism), 25. 
anndniya (agnostics). 24. 
antahkarana (mind), 122. 
antarakarana. 272, 274. 
antardtman (inside self; interior self), 
114. 281. 

antardya (obstructive) barman. 69. 

*50. 233* 279. 

antarmuhdrta (period o* time which 
is less than forty-light minutes), 
2?I ' 

antarmuhha (introvert), 73. 
anu (atomic). 138. 
annbhdga (intensity of fruition), 235, 
2’6 257 - 

anubhdga-bandha (bondage of inten¬ 
sity), i68n, 238. 
anubhava. 2350. 

anugraha-iakti (Grace), xxii, 140. 
anumdna (inferential knowledge), 30, 
34. 67- 

anupreksd (contemplation; reflection), 
twelvefold 263, 264, 282, 283, 

2oon. 293, 

anuvrata (small vow), 265. 
anyamud. 296, 301. 
anvnthdkhvdti, the doctrine of 95, 
Vijnanabhiksu’s distinction be¬ 
tween the Yoga and the Vai. 4 esika 
anyathdkhydti 95, Yoga and VaiSe- 
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sika anyathdkhydti 96. 97. the 
doctrine of 98, 100. 
apagama (determinate judgment), 42. 
upagata (determinate judgment), 42. 
apanoda (determinate judgment), 42. 
apanutta (determinate judgment), 42. 
apar&pariyavedamya. type of kar- 
matt 250, 251. 

a pa ryavasita (having no end), 51. 
apavarga (final release or emancipa¬ 
tion), 84, conditions of its attain¬ 
ment 107, in, 153, 224. 
apavartand (process of decreased 
realization), 254, defined 257. 
apaviddha (determinate judgment). 
* 42 - 

apavyadha (determinate judgment), 
42 - 

updva (perceptual judgment), 36, 37, 
38, 39, defined 41, synonyms of 
42, 43 . 44 . 46. 5 6 - 60- 146 
apdya (universal suffering), 283. 
ap&yabhi*nti (plane of misery), 249. 
250. 

apeta (determinate judgment), 42. 
a pa ha (exclusion), 32. 
apramatt-a (free from passions), 68, 
286. 

apramaUa-samyata (seventh guna- 
sthtina), described 277. 
apratydkhydndvarana, 234, illus¬ 
trated 234n, 237. 239m 274. 
dptakdmatva (self-contained com¬ 
placency), 139. 
apttnha (bad act), 128. 
apQrnammanyatd (sense of incom¬ 
pleteness and imperfection), 142, 
apdrvakarana. nature and function 
of 271-2, 275, 278, 300. Eighth 
gunasthuna. described 277. 
apurva-sthitibandha, 272, 278. 
arhat (literally 'the adorable'; the 
omniscient), 77, 289. 
arhat (of Buddhism), bis conscious¬ 
ness 247, 248, 249. 
driya-saccdni (noble truths). 16. 
drfa-jHina (supernormal spiritual in¬ 
tuition), no. 
artadhydna. 28m. 
artha (material prosperity), 47. 
artha (object), argument to prove 
the non-existence of i3on. 
artha (proper understanding of the 
meaning), 293, 294. 
arthapatti (presupposition), 34. 
artkavagraha (object-perception), 35. 

36. 37 . 3 «. 4 i. 44 . 45 - 
arQpa, 248m 

arfip&vacara. defined 248. — bhiimi. 
249, 250. 

drya (saintly), 20m. 
asadvedya (what causes unpleasant 
feeling), 233, 256. 
asdhu (sinner), 145. 
aiahti (mental disability), 93, 
asaritjna (absence of samjOd), 53. 


asariijiiin (opposite of sathjnin), 49, 
explained 50, 54. 
asamjm-Sruta. 50. 53. 
usathkhyeya (countless), 35, 42. 
asamprajndta samddhi. 161, 295 

296. 

(posture), 284, 301. 
asanajaya (conquest of posture), 286. 
asanga (without any consideration), 
294 - 

dsahga (attachment), 296, 301. 
usangdnufflidna. 303. 
dsauna, type of karman 250. 
asat, 228. 

asdtavedaniya. see asadvedya. 
dsava (bondage), 20. 
diaya (past actions), 112. 
asmitd (egoism), 89, 90, 93, 94. 
dtramas (stages of life), 109. 
dsrava (influx, inflow), 238. 243. 

245 - 

airutanisnta (not backed by scrip¬ 
tural learning), 44, 45, 46, 48. 
aiubha (inauspicious or sinful) kar¬ 
man. 235, 245. —prahrli/ defined 
23 ?n. 

a^ukJd-’kfpna. 245m 
athdpravfttakarana, 2700. 
atiedra (transgression of vows). 265. 
atindriya-pratyaksa (super-sensuous 
intuition), 34. 

atiprasahga (unwarranted extension), 
60. 

atman. 4, 12, 16, 62m its identity 
with knowledge and intuition 72, 
117. 118. 122, 124, 125, 126, 137. 
attd. meaning of 12. 
atthahgiko maggo (eightfold path), 
16. 

auddrika (gross), 65, 69, 234. 
aupamya (analogical knowledge), 30. 
aupasamika. 273, 277. 
aut pat tiki buddhi (instantaneous com¬ 
prehension), 43, defined 46, illus¬ 
trated 47. 

avabodha (cognition), 42. 
avadharana (holding), 35. 
avadharana (memory), *42. 
avadhi, see avadhi-jiidna. 
avadhi-ajndna. 71, 147. 
avadhi-dariana. 63m 71, 77, 233. 

— dvarana. 24on, 24m. 
avadlti-jhdyia (visual intuition!, 28, 
29, 30, 61, a birthright of the 
denizens of heaven and hell 62, 
scope of 63. 63m 64, 66, 68, 69, 
7 *. 75 . M 7 - 

avadhyajiidna, see avadhi-ajndna . 
avagama (retention), 42. 
avagraha (perception), synonyms of 
34, two kinds of 35, definition of 
33. defined by UmasvJLti 36, de¬ 
fined by Pfljyapada Devanandi 37, 
38, defined by Akalafika 39, de¬ 
fined by Hemacandra 40, 44, 43, 
46. 47, 57, 58, 60, 61, 77, 148. 
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avagraha (receiving), 35. 
avagrahanatd (receiving), 34. 
avair&gya , ioon. 
avalambanatd (grasping), 35. 
dvalikt I (a small measure of time). 
257 . 2570. 

dvarana (obscuration), xx. 
dvaraita (veil ; cover), 134, 227. 
dvartanatd (limited determination). 
42. 

avasth&na (retention), 42, 
avdya, see apdya. 
avdya (determination), 42. 
avedya-samvedya-pada, 302. 
avibh&ga-paliccheda (indivisible unit). 
236. 236n. 

avicyuti (absence of lapse). 43. 
avidyd (nescience, wrong cognition, 
ignorance), xx, 16, 25, 80. 81. 83, 
Yoga definition of 84, qua vdsund 
and qud wrong cognition 850. its 
nature and relation to other kleias 
89, 90, S&nkhya conception of 93. 
94 . 95 . 97. 98. 100, in the Nyiya 
school 101, as defined in the 
Vai£e?ika school 108. 109. no. 

non, 112, in the Vedanta school 
113. 114, 115, 120, 121, 122, 124. 

126, in the Buddhist school 126. 

127. nature of 128. 129, 135, 137. 
Saiva conception of 137. 138, 140. 
143, in the Jaina school 144, criti¬ 
cism of the S 4 nkhya-Yoga concep¬ 
tion of 155 et seq., criticism of the 
Ny 4 ya-Vai 3 e§ika conception of 162 
et seq.. criticism of the Ved&nta 
conception of 169 et seq.. criticism 
of the Buddhist conception of 201 
et seq., 20m, 202, 203, criticism 
of the Saiva conception of 215 
et seq.. 218, 2t9. 246, 273. 297. 

avidyd-leia, xx 
avijjd, xo, 126. 

avihalpa-jiidnu (non-constructive in¬ 
tuition), 129. 

uvirdga (opposite of virago), 93, 
avirata-samyagdrffi (fourth gun ci¬ 
st liana), described 277. 
avirati (intense attachment; non- 
abstinence; non-rcnunciation). 145. 
* 47 . * 53 . 239 . 27 - 4 - 
aviveka, the doctrine of 95. 97, the 
doctrine of 98, 99, 100. 
avivekakhydti, 98, 99. roo. 
avydhata (unexplainable), 8, 13. 14. 
avydkata (neutral), 247. 
dyd-vdl (believer in soul), 18. 
ayoga. see ayogahevalin. 
ayogakevalin (fourteenth gunusthd- 
na), described 279, 304m 
dyuhkarman. 2700. 
dyus (longevity), go, category of 
karman leading to 245, 279. 
dyufka (longevity-determining) kar¬ 
man, 233. 


budara-santpardya (gross passions), 
278. 

badhyamdna (being bound), 260. 
bahirdtman (exterior self), 281. 
bahirmukha (extrovert), 73. 
bald (third drjf j), 300, described 302. 
band ha (bondage), 132, 133, 232, 

297- 

bandhana (process of bondage), 254. 
bhakti (reverence), 294. 
b ltd id (speech), 65. 
bhautihasarga (gross physical crea¬ 
tion), 93n. 

bhava (psychical factor), 93, eight 
ioon. 

bhava (coming to be). 126, 127. 
bhava (worldly existence), 153, 154. 
bhdva-karman, 227, 227m 
bhdvand (contemplation), 263, 282, 
2900. 

bhdvand (a stage of yoga), 297, 299. 
bhavahga (continuation of life), 249. 
bhava-pratyaya (due to birth). 62. 
bhdvasarga (psychical creation), 93n. 
bhava&atru. 296. 
bhdvairuta, 52, 53, 58. 
bhdvendriya, 52m 
bhavyatd, xxi. 

bhoga (enjoyment), meaning of 84. 
90, 153. category of karman lead¬ 
ing to 245. 

bhrdnti (illusion), 132, 297. 
bhrdnti (lapse of memory), 296, 301. 
bhrdnti-vijndna (illusory conscious¬ 
ness), 132. 
bhuta, 229. 

blidtatathcitd (thatness), 134. 135. 

bhutavigama, 296. 

bindu (pure matter), 137. 

bod ha (comprehension), 297, 301. 

bodhi (enlightenment). 17, 299. 

bod hint ta, xxii. 

bodhisattva. 298, 299. 

Bvnhmaloka (the region of the 
Brahman or truth), 114. 

Brahman (Absolute), 3. 6, 7, 116, 
117. 120. 170, 185, 187. 190. 192. 
228. 

Brahman (Creator), 24, 112. 
buddhi (vivid determination), 42. 
buddhi (intellect). 33. 34. four kinds 
of 44-8. 

buddhi (of SA.ukhya-Yoga). 84, 85, 
86 . 87. 89. 93 * 97 . 9 «. * 59 . *6o- 
222, 230. 

buddhi (knowledge). 162. 
cakkhu-samphassa (eye-contact), 12. 
cahkhu din mlna (eye-consciousness). 
12. 

cahsurdariana (eye-intuition), 71. 77. 

233. — dvarana, 2400, 24m. 
caret na (conduct). 149. 150. 
carana-guna (rectitude of will), 149* 
edriira (conduct), 147. 149. *50. *5*. 
153, 262. 263, fivefold 264. 
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cdritramoha (character-deluding) bar¬ 
man, 246. 256. 

edritramohaniya (what deludes the 
right conduct) harm an, 233, 252, 
275. See also cdritramoha-karmait. 
catuhstkdnika. 236, defined 237. 
cdtummahdrdjika, 249. 
cetand (willing), 247. 
chadmastha (a being involved in the 
world). 54, 74 . 74D, 75 . 282m 
chedopasthdPana (re-initiation), 264. 
cintd (thought), 32. 
cinta (discursive thought), 34, 40. 
cintdprabandha (thought stream;. 
284m 

citi (consciousness). 159. 
citta (consciousness), 201. 
citta-caitasika (pure consciousness 
and its concomitant associates). 
* 3 i- 

cuti (passing away), 250. 
dariana (intuition), 37, 69, problem 
of the relation of jfidna ana 70-80, 
it is introvert 73, problem of its 
relation with paiyattd 74, 148, 
239 

dariana (attitude ; predilection for 
truth ; vision), 147, meaning of 
148. T49, 151, 153. 
darianamoha (delusion of attitude or 
vision), 83, 144. 

darianamoha (attitude-deluding or 
belief-deluding) karman, 149, 233. 
246, 256. 

darianamohaniya, see darianamoha, 
dariandvarana (intuition-covering) 
karman, 71, 76, 78, 144. 150. 232. 
deiaghdtin (partially obscuring) kar¬ 
man, 239. 240, 241. — spardhaka, 
238. 

defend (instruction),, 2700. 
deiavirata-samyagdrffi (fifth guna- 
sthdna), 277. 

delayirati-cdritra (capacity for par¬ 
tial renunciation), 241. 
dftamma. to. n. 17, 20, 127. 
dfidrana (holding)* 42. 
dhdrand (concentration), 287, 290, 
301. 

dhdrand (retention). 38, 41. syno¬ 
nyms and definition of 42, mean¬ 
ing of 43, various definitions of 
43, 44, 46. 748. 

dharma (religion ; what leads to pros¬ 
perity and emancipation ; religi¬ 
ous merit : moral virtues), 47. 03, 
too. ioon, 101, as defined in the 
Vai&sika school to8. its different 
senses qud cause and effect 109. 
hi, 112, pvavartaka (creative) and 
nivartaka (emancipative) ii2n, 
139 . 144. 152, tenfold 263. 264. 
dharma (thing ; element of existence). 

133. 134. *36. 

dharma (adjunct). 163. 


dharma (substance that helps motion; 

medium of motion), 64. 
dharmadhdtu (totality of all things ; 

unity of all). 134 . 135 • 
dharma-dhydna, defined and describ¬ 
ed 283-91. 
dharmakdya. 135 . 
dharmamegha, 296. 
dkarma-nairdtmya (unsubstantiality 
of things). 134. 
dharma-samnydsa, 300. 
dharmin (substantive), 163. 
dharmya, 283n, 284^ 290. 
dhruvddhvan. 303. 

1 ihydna (concentration), 265, 267, 

doctrine of 281-93, 28m, defined 
282. function of dhydna in the case 
of the omniscient 282n, categories 
of 283, 2830, Subhacandra's classi¬ 
fication of 288, different functions 
of 291, a stage of yoga 297 . 299. 

301. 

dlksd (initiation), xxiii, 140, sddht- 
karana and niradhikarana 141, 
function of 141 , 143 . 
diprd (fourth djffi), 300, described 

302. 

dirghakdlikl (lasting for a long time), 
50. 53 - 

diffhadhanintavedaniya. type of kar¬ 
man 250, 251. 

dosa (aversion ; hatred), 16, 247. 
dofa (defect), 101, 102, 107. 154. 
167, 227. 

dr as t A (witness), 84. 
dravya (substance), 164. 
dravya-karman, 227. 
dravya-mati, 38. 
dravya-iruta, 52, 58. 
dravyendriya, 52m 
drftajanma-vcdanlya, 244, 251. 
dr?)i (faith), 54. 

drfti (love of truth), 300, meaning 
of 301, eight drafts described 301- 

dfttivdda-saihjnd, 55. See drstivddo- 
padehki. 

drffivddopadciiki (backed by scrip¬ 
tural knowledge), 50, defined 54. 
driya (objective world ; external 
object), 84, 129. 

duhkha (suffering or pain), 102, 107, 
154, 162, 164. 

duhkhdnta (cessation of pain), 296. 
duhkha (sorrow), ZX. 16, 248. 
dukkhanirodha (cessation of sorrow), 
16. 

dukkha-nirodha-gdmini patipadd 
(path leading to the cessation of 
sorrow), 16. 

dukkha-samudaya (causal chain of 
sorrow), 16. 

dvaita (dual ; duality), 1x8, 1x9. 
dvc$a (aversion), 89, 90, 93, 94. iox, 
269. 

dvi-sthdnika, 236, defined 237. 
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ckdmia-vydkaraniya (answerable cate¬ 
gorically), 8. 

ekdnta (absolutistic) mithyddariana 
defined. 145. 

eka-sthdnika, 236, defined 237. 
ekatva-vitarhd-' viedra, described 292. 
ckikarana, 287. 

gamika (containing repetitions), 48, 
53 - 

gana (descendant group), 264. 
ganadhara, meaning of 299. 
ganipitaka, 50. 
gantha (bondage), 18, 
garbhaja (bora of womb), 53. 
gatindman, 234, 246. 
gavesana (gavepand, fathoming), 32. 
gavesanatd (fathoming), 40. 
/»/>dfi(obscuring)-fcarma«. xx, 239. 
243 . 279 - 

gldna (ailing ascetic), 264. 
gotta (status-determining) karman, 
233 . 279 - 
go trayogin, 304. 
gratia (receiving), 35. 
grahana (receiving), 35. 
granthi (knot of intense attachment 
and repulsion), nature of 270-1, 
cutting of 271. 302. 
granthibneda, xxi, xxii 
gun a (sensuous objects), 18. 
guna (elements or energies), 85, 90. 
guna (quality), 164. 
gunanimitta (due to merit), 63. 
gunapratyaya (due to merit), 62. 
gunasathkrama. 272. 274, 278. 
gunaireni, 272, 278. 
guna&thana (stages of spiritual deve¬ 
lopment), xxi, xxii, 266, 267, 268, 
the doctrine of 268-80. 
gunavrata, 265. 
gupti (self-control), 263, 264. 
guru (preceptor), 47, 140, 141, 262. 
290. 

guruka (serious), type of karman 
250, 251. 

hasituppdda citta (innocent smile). 

247. 

hetu, 29n. 

het&padeiiki (discriminating), 50, 54. 
hetuvdda-sarhjnd. see hetiipadeiiki. 
hetuvdda-samjmn , defined 54. 
icchd (will), 162, 294. 
icchdyoga. defined 300. 
idanld (objectivity), 142. 
itid (speculation), 32, 38, 39, syno¬ 
nyms given by Nandi Sutra and 
Umasvati and the different defini¬ 
tions 40, differentiated from sam- 
iaya 41, 43, 44. 45. 46, 47, 56. 57. 
58. 59 . 6r. 14 ®- 

indriydnindriya-pratyakfa (sensuous 
and quasi-sensuous perception). 34. 
indriya-pratyakpa (sensuous direct 
cognition). 30, 34. 
trydpatha (non-affecting), 252. 


f rydsamiti (regulation of movement), 
265. 

livara, 24, 127. 

iivara, xx, xxi, defined 140, 142. 
)dnai. 63a, 71. 
janaka, type of karman 250. 
janma (birth), 102. 107. 154. 
jardmarana (decay-and-dcath). 10, 
126. 127. 

jdti (birth), go. 126, 127, category 
of karman leading to 245. 
jdtinaman, 234. 
javana (active), 247. 
jhdtia (ecstasy), 248. 
jhdna (meditation). 262m 
jijndsd (enquiry or inquisitiveness), 
40, 297. 301. 

jina (literally 'the victor' ; one who 
has attained omniscience). 76. 
jlva (soul ; individual self), 10, 1x7, 
125, 144. 229. 

jivanmukta (embodied beings free 
from bondage), J52. 279. 
jlvanmukti (emancipation during life; 
state of embodied freedom), xx, 
143, 144, 276. 

jndna, 69, problem of the relation 
between dariana and 70-80, it is 
extrovert 73, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
153 . * 5 ®. 159 . 239 - 
jndna (discriminating knowledge), 93, 
roon, pursuit of 107. 
jndna (consciousness), 297. 
jndnaiakti (power of knowledge), 
140. 

jndnJvarana (knowledge-obscuring or 
knowledge-covering) karman, 61, 
karman, 6l. 70, 71, 76, 78, 144. 
150, 232. 252, 

jndndvaraniya, see, jnandvarana. 
jfidnavftti (knowledge-modification), 

87. 

jndnayoga (internal spiritual acti¬ 
vity). 294. 

jiieya (thing to be known). 166. 
jneydvaratta. nature of 134, 25:, 

252. 

kaivalya (self-isolation), 85, 100, 101. 
kald (limited power of action), 
genesis of 143. 

kdla (time), xviii, genesis of 143, 
22on. 

kdlifti, 54. Sec dirghakdliki. 
kalpita (imagined). 128. 
kdma (sensual pleasure), 47. 
kdmasugati-bkQmi, 249. 
kdmdvacara (roaming in the world 
of desires), 248. — bhami, 249. 250. 
kamtna (action), 18. 
kammd-vdi (believer in karman), x8. 
kdntd (sixth drsti) 300. described 
3 ° 3 - 

karana (process of energy), 254. 
katana, xxii, meaning of 271. 
karma (incomprehensible activity of 

life), 135- 
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karntabh&mi (lauds where ththan- 
karas are born), 68. 
hurmadalika (karmic aggregates), 
*57- 

karmajd buddhi (intellect developed 
by practical experience), 45, 46. 
also called kdrmiki or Aarma- 
samutthd 47. defined 47. 
kdrma-mala, 142, origin, nature and 
function of 143, 216. 
karnuin. doctrine of 4, law of 5, 7, 
15, believer in 18. doctrine of 27, 
65, obstructive 75, fruits of A arman 
in Yoga 90, nature and process of 
A arman in Saivism 139, 140, 141, 
144, evil will induced by 149. 151, 
operative 151, 253, doctrine of 
204. law of 206, 216, 218. 220. 
necessity of 221, 224, 226, general 
function of 228. classification of 
232 et scq.. intensity of A arman 
defined 236. conditions of the in¬ 
flow of sinful and virtuous types 
2430, Buddhist classification of 
250, states and processes of 252. 
297 - 

karman (sacrifice), 114. 

A arman (action), 164. 

A arma-p&ia, xxi. 138, nature and 
function of 139, 216. 
karmaprahrti (karmic matter), 161. 
harmapudgala (karmic matter), 226, 
232. 

karma-sdmya. xx, 

kannaSaya (accumulated traces of 
actions), 244. 

karmaskandha (karmic matter), 236. 
karma-vargand. 65, 232m 
karma-vijndna (activity conscious¬ 
ness—the subjective mind), 135. 
karma-yoga (external spiritual acti¬ 
vity), 294. 

karmendriya (motor organs), 143. 
karund, 17, 285. 

A a rutty a (sympathy), 266, 290. 
hasaya (passions). 147, 153, i68n, 

221, 222, 223, 226, 235, 239, 274. 
ka?dya-vedaniya, 233. 
katattdkatnma. type of A arman 250. 
kdyauyuha (plurality of bodies), 152. 
kevala. see A evala-jMna. 
kevala-dariana (perfect intuition), 

29. 7i. 76. 77. 7& 233 . 239. 
kevala-jndna (pure and perfect know¬ 
ledge), xviii, xx, 28, 29, 30. 6x« 
Cq, 70, 71, 75. 76, 78. 100, 239. 
268. 

kevalin (omniscient), 55, 61, 74. 75, 
76. 77- 
khandha, 10. 
kheda (inertia), 296, 301. 
kiriyd (barren and inoperative), 247. 
kiriyam (actionism), 24. 
kiriyd-vdl fbeliever in action), 18. 
kleia (afflictions). 89, 90, 93, 221, 

222 . 


kleidvarana, nature of 134, 252, 

252. 

kostha (firmly grasping), 42, 
kofdkou (a big number), 27on. Also 
spelled Ao/iAofi. 

krama (sequence), question of its 
possibility in omniscience xviii-xix. 
kriyd (will; spiritual discipline), 150. 
kriyaindna (being done). 260. 
kriyd&akti (power of action), xxiii, 
140, 217. 

kriydvadin (believer in moral and 
spiritual action), 145. 
kriydyoga, xxii. 

Itrodha (anger). 234. 

kr$na (dark), a category of karman. 

'245. 

krwapdksika, 298 

ksapahuiretii (ladder of annihilation). 

described 275-6. 295. 

A fay a (total dissociation), 258. 
kfdyika-samyagdrffi. 277. 
ksayopaSama (subsidence-cum-des- 
truction), 242, 238, 260, 27on. 
kfdyopaiamihu, 277. 
kfepa (unsteadiness), 296, 301. 
ksetravit, 297. 

ksinakasdya (twelfth gunasthdna), 
described 278. 

A«/a, 264. 

A ulayogin, 304. 
kundalini. xxii. 

kusala (moral). 247. — vipdka, 249, 
250. 

labdhi. 55, meaning of 55m defined 
56. 

labdhi (stages of the achievement of 
purification), 2700. 
labdhyakfara. 49, 
laingika (inferential), no, non. 
laksana (characteristic), 128. 

Uiyd (coloration), defined and clas¬ 
sified 253n, 254. 
iinga (probans), 77. 

HAga-sarga (subtle physical creation). 

93*t 

linga-iarira (subtle body), 222. 
lobha (greed), 16, 234, 246. 
logd-vdi (believer in world). 18. 

Infta (inhabited universe), 23. mean¬ 
ing of 23n, 63, 280. 
lolea (worldly life), 102. 
lohuttara bhdmi (supra-raundane 
plane), 248. 
madhuvidyd. 117. 

mddhyasihya (indifference), 266, 
285, 290. 

magga (right path). 144. 
maggand {mdrgand, searching), 32. 
mahaggata bhUmi (higher grade of 
consciousness), 248. 
mahdmdyd (pure matter), 137, 
nature of 139, I39n. 
mahdmoha. 93, tenfold 94. 
mahdpathapraydna. 303. 
manat. 93, 94. 
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mahdvrata (great vows), 265. 
MaheJvaru (Great Lord), 115. 
Maheivara. nature of 137. 
max (mati. sensuous cognition), 32. 
maitri (friendship), 17, 266, 285, 

290. 

mala (taint or contamination), xix. 
nature of 138, 139, 140, 14T, 

142, 143, 216. 

mala-pdia. nature of 138, 140. 
tndna (pride), 234. 
manahparyava. 650. 
manaiypary&ya, see manahparydya- 
jiidna. 

manahparyaya-jndna, 65, 65m 
manahparydyu-jndna (intuition of 
mental modes). 28, 29, 30, 6x, 65. 

66, 66n, 67, 670, 68, 69. 69n. 71, 
75 . 77 * 

manapajjavandna, 65. 

manas (mind), 31, 32, 35. 62n. 65. 

67, Z19, 222. 

tnanodravya (matter constituting 
mind), 69. 

manogupti (control of thought), 265. 
mano-samphassa (mind-contact), 12. 
mano-vargana. 65. 
mdrganatd (searching), 40. 
mati. see matijiidna. 
mati-ajiidna. 71, 147, 149. 
matijiidna (sensuous knowledge), 28. 
29, 30, 3on, 32, defined and clas¬ 
sified 33, subdivisions of 34, total 
number of types of 44, 45, 48. 50, 
5 in, 33, 53, its relation with 
irutajndna 55-6, 57, 58, 59, 60,• 
61, 62, 66. 69, 70. 71, 75, 76. 77, 
147. 148, 149 - 258. 
matyajndna, see mati-ajnana. 
matyupayoga, 55. 

mdyd. 113, 115, 116, 117, 118. rrg. 
120, i2i, 124. 125, 126, 130, 170. 
172, 217, 221, 224. 
mdyd (impure matter), 137, nature 
of 139, 140, 218. — kaheukas, xx, 
xxiii. 

mdyd (deceit), 234. 
mdydhastin (elephant called up by 
illusion), 130. 

mdydpd&a, xxi, nature of 139. 
mdydvat, 115. 
mdytn, 115. 

mdyiya-mala, 142, origin, nature 
and function of 143, 216. 
medhd (retentivencss), 34. 
xnedhd (gradual awareness), 35. 
mitrxdrhsd (critical evaluation), 297. 
301. 

mithyd (vitiated; perverted), 147, 
15X. 

mithydbhinivesa (perverted predilec¬ 
tion), 155. 

mithyd-edritra (perverse conduct), 
147, iji, 153, 135, 161, 219. 
mithyd-dariana (perverse attitude), 

JP-4I 


144, categories of 145, 147, 151. 
155, 161, 218. 

mithyddrpti (a person of perverted 
attitude; wrong view), 28, 51, 54, 

144. 256. 

mithyddrffi (first gunasthdnu), des¬ 
cribed 276. 

mithyd-jhdna (perverted knowledge; 
wrong assessment of values; delu¬ 
sion; nescience; wrong cognition), 
83, IOX, 102, defined 103, 107, 

121, 147, 151, 153, 155, 161. 162. 
166, 219. 
mithyd-frxita, 50. 

mithyd-iruta (false scripture), 51. 
mithydtva (wrongness), 50. 
mithydtva (perverted attitude; per¬ 
versity; predilection for the un¬ 
truth), 80, 83, 144, 145. 146, i68n, 
218, 219, 239, 241, 2360, 269, 
274. 

mithydtva (vision-deluding) kannan. 

145, 146, 239, 256, 27on. 
mithydtvamohaniya barman, 272. 
mithydtva-pud gala. 2560. 
mithydtva-vedanlya. 233. 

mitrd (first dffti), 300, described 
301-2. 

moha (delusion ; false belief). 16. 18. 
83, 93. eightfold 94. 101. 103, 127, 
128, 144, 145. 166, 167, 168, 247. 
mohaniya (deluding) harman. 69, 
150, 168, i68n, 232, 239. 
mok$a (emancipation). 6 , 85, hi. 

133. 

mudita, 17. 

muUiirta (forty-eight minutes). 40, 
4on. 69. 236. 

mukhya-pratyaksa (transcendental 
direct knowledge), 34. 
mukti (emancipation), 133. 
mundakevalin. 299. 
mutta (emancipated), 143. 
naisargika (inborn) mithyddariana, 
defined 145. 

nama (consciousness; mind), 25, 126, 
127, 222, 224, 230. 
tidma (name), 123. 126. 
Mdw»a(body-inaking)-*«r>w«M, 233, sub- 
types of 234, 279. 
nuvya (ncologician), 61. 
nay a (different attitudes), 29. 
neva safihd ndsaniid. 248. 
nibbdna (emancipation), 248, 249. 
nidhatti, defined 254, 258, 258n, de¬ 
fined 259. 

nidra (sleep with easy awakening), 
233. 

nidrd-nidrd (sleep with difficult 
awakening), 233. 
nigoda. xxi, 240. 

nikdeand, defined 254, 258, 258n, 
defined 259. 

nikacita (unalterable on account of 
the process of nikdeand), 260. 
nirakxara, 5S. 
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nirdlambana, 29411. 
nirdvarana, 75. 

nirjard (dissociation), 263, 264. 
nirvana (emancipation), xxii, 13, 
nature of 15, 131. 132, 136, 149, 
152. 20m, 224. 

niicaya (continued cognition), 42. 
nispanna (true or real), 128. 
nifpannayogin, 304. 
nivrffi (eighth guwasf/idna), 277. 
nivrttikarana, 27m. 
niyama (self-control). 301. 
niyatavipdka (with unfailing frui¬ 
tion), 260. 

niyati (spatial limitation), genesis of 
143 - . . , 

viyativdda (doctrine of determinism), 

2200 . 

niyatfi, 277n. 

na-indriya [quasi-sense), 31. 
no-indriya-pratyahsa (non-sensuous 
direct knowledge), 30. 
no-kafdya (gwosi-passion), defined 
234. 234m 

tto-kafdya-vedaniya, 233. 
oghadffti (commonplace attitude), 
301. 

ogha-satitjnd (instinct), 54. 
padastha, 288, described 289, 290. 
pdkaddnapariydyena (according to 
priority of fruition), 250. 
palyopama, 2360, 2700. 
pannd (wisdom), 17. 
pannd (wisdom), 32. 
papa (sinful) karman. 235, 245. 

— karmdSaya, 244. 
para, 296, 

para (eighth drffi), 300, described 
3 ° 4 - 

parabrahman, 303. 
paramaedritra (consummate conduct). 
161. 

paramdnanda (supreme bliss), 296. 
pardmar&a (expression of power). 

141. 

paramdrtha (absolute reality). 132. 
paramaiiva, nature of 137. 
ParamaJiva (Absolute), nature of 141. 
at once transcendent and immanent 

142. 217. 

paramdtman (transcendental self), 
281. 

pardrtha (objective and public). 60. 
paratantra (dependent; causally de¬ 
termined), 128, nature of 129. 131. 
pari/tdraviiuddhi, 264. 
parikalpand (imagination), 130. 
parikalpita (imagined). 128. nature 
of 129. 

pariksd (investigation), 40. 
pdrindmikl buddhi (mature intellect), 
45, 46, defined 48. 
parinispanna (real or true), 128. 
nature of 129. 

paripaha (afflictions), twenty-two 263. 
— jaya. 264. 


parissava (cause of release), 20. 
pariiuddhd pratipatti (clear convic¬ 
tion). 297, 301. 

paritta bhumi (plane of weak cons¬ 
ciousness), 248. 

parivartand (repeated study). 283. 
paroksajndna (indirect knowledge). 
28, 30, 34. 

pdrthivi dhdrand, described 288. 
fiarydya (modes or states), 67, 70. 
pdia (trap). 138, forms of i39n, 140, 
221 . 

pdsai. byx, 71. 
pdsanayd, 71. See paJyattd.: 
pain (animal), 138. 
paiupati. nature of 137. 
paiutva (animality), 138, 141. 
baiutva-vigama, 296. 

Paiyanti Vdk, xix. 
paiyaitd, yi, meaning of 72, prob¬ 
lem of its relation with dariana 

74 - <v> 

pafisandhi (birth), 249. 
piriqUistha, described 288-9. 290. 

2900. 

pitr (manes), 112. 

prabhd (seventh drffi), 300, des¬ 
cribed 303. 

prabhdsvara (luminous), 134. 
pracald (sleep while seated or stand¬ 
ing). 233- 

pracala-pracald (sleep while walk¬ 
ing). 233. 

pradeia (space-point), 63, defined 
238n. 

pradeiabandha (space-bondage), de¬ 
fined 238. 

pradeioduya (non-affecting rise), 259. 
pradhdna, 24. 

prahina (suppressed), 201 n. 
prajdpati. 1x2. 
prajtid (reasoning), 34. 
prajnd (wisdom), 135, 20m. 
prakrti (nature), 127. 
prakrti (principle of matter), 83, 84, 
85. 90, 93 . 93 n » 9 <f. 97 . 99 . 100, 
121. 156, multiplicity of prakylis 
157. 158. 159. 161, 166, 170, 222. 
224, 226, 227. 228, 297. 
prakfti, qua mdyd 115. 126. 

Prakrti (Absolute), 228, 229. 230. 
prahftt-bandha (type-bondage), de¬ 
fined 238. 

pralaydkala, defined 140, 142. 
prumdda (unmindfulness; spiritual 
inertia; carelessness), 18, 147, 264. 
274 . 275. 

pram&na. 27, = samyag-jHdna 28, 29, 
classification of 34, 58, 80. 
pramdtd (subject of knowledge). 
124. 

pramalta-samyata (sixth guna- 
sthana), described 277. 
pramaya (objects), 162, 
pramoda (appreciation). 266, 285, 
290. 
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prdna (breath), 229. 
prdndydma (breath-control), 286, 290, 
301. 

prdrabdha (in course of fruition; 

fructifying) karman, 152, 153, 260. 
prasamkhydna, xxii. 
praidntavdhitd. 303. 
prasupta (dormant), 260. 

Pratibhd, nature of xviii-xix. 
pratibhd (grasp). 33, 34. 
pratipatti (continued cognition), 42. 
pratipracchand (critical enquiry), 
283. 

pratiprcchd-vy&karaniya (to be ex¬ 
plained by putting another ques¬ 
tion), 8. 

pratisthd (fixing), 42, 
pratityasamutpdda (dependent ori¬ 
gination), 126, 2or. 
pratltya-samutpanna (causally deter¬ 
mined). 130. 

pvaty&hdra (withdrawal). 287, 290, 
301. 

pratydkhydndvarana, 234, illustra¬ 
ted 234n, 237, 2390. 274. 
pratyahsa (perceptual cognition), 
no, iron. 

pratyak?a-jMna (direct knowledge), 
28, 30, 32, proper 62, 67. 
pratydvartanatd (repeated determi¬ 
nation), 42. 

pratyaya-sorga (psychical creation), 
93 . 93 n - 

pravrttacakra, 296. 
pravrttacakrayogin. 304. 
pravrtti (volitional activity; merits 
and demerits horn of volitional 
activity). 101, 102, 107. 
pravftti, 297. 

pravrtti (practice), 294. 297, 301. 
prdyaicitta (expiation), ninefold 264. 
prdyogya, meaning of 270m 
preksana (prolonged vision), 71. 
preta (devils), 112. 
prey as (cove table). 6. 
priti (love), 294. 
prthagjana, xxii. — citta. 296. 
prthaktva-vitarka-savicdra, described 
292. 

pudgala-nairdtmya (the unreality of 
the individual ego), 134. 
pudgalapardvarta. defined 298m 
puny a (virtuous) karman, 235, 245. 
pvnya-harmdiaya, 244. 

Purusa (Absolute), 114, 297. 
purusa (self). 83, 84, 84n, 85, 86, 
87. 88, 89, 97, 100, 152, 155, 156. 
157, 158, 159. 160. 161, 222. 226. 
229, 230, 251. 297. 

Purupddvaita (monism of Purusa). 
202. 

pQrvakofi (a big number), 279. 
piirvasevd. 298. 

ruga (attachment), 89, 90. 94- 101 • 
genesis of the principle of rdga in 


monistic Saivi&m 143, 154, 155, 
269. 

rajas, 90, 92, 93, 229, 
rasa. 235m 

rasabhdga (unit of intensity), 236, 
2i6n, 237. 

rasaghdta, 272, 278. 
raudradhydna. 28m. 
rddhi (extraordinary powers). 68. 
rjumatt, 66. 68. 

rjusillra (analytic standpoint), 80. 
rodha-iahti (power of obscuration), 
1390, 140. 

Rta, conception of 5. 
ruci (predilection), djfid —. nisarga—, 
siltra —, and uvagddita —, 283m 
rtik (mental disturbance), 296, 301. 
rdpa (material form; body), n. 13, 
25, 126, 127, 222. 226, 230. 
r&pa (form), 125, 126, 248m 
riipa (coloured shape), 35. 
rilpastha, 288, described 289, 290. 
rilpdtita. 288, described 289, 290. 
rupdvacara, defined 248. — bhunti, 
249 . 250. 

iabdddvaita (verbal monism). 202. 
idbdu-jndna (verbal cognition), 60. 
sadasat-khydti, 99. 
saddiiva, defined 140. 142, 303. 
faqUlyatana (the six sense-organs), 
126, 127. 
saddffti. 301. 
sddhu (ascetic), 264. 265. 
sddika (having beginning), 48, 51. 
sadvedya (what causes pleasant feel¬ 
ing), 233, 236. 

sagaropama. 236, 236a. 27on. 
sahaja (natural), 141. 
sahetuha (determined by conditions), 
247. 

sahopalambhuniyaiua (necessity of 
being known together), 209. 
sd/iu (saint), 145. 
sat ( smrti, memory), 32. 
iaiksa (ascetic student), 264. 
sahaddgamin (once-returner), 249. 
sakala. defined 140, 142. 
sukdra (determinate). 70, 71. 
sdksara, 58. 

iakti (energy : power). 126, 141. 221. 
iukti-daridra (devoid of powers), 143. 
sdlambana, 294n. 

salefya (accompanied with colora¬ 
tion), 253. 

saniddhi (meditation ; ecstasy), xxii. 
17, xo6, 107, lit, 152, 153. 161, 
■200, 262n, 296, 301. — yoga. xxii. 
5fl madhi-prayatno pdrjita (acquired 

througn effort), 141. 
samanojUa (associate), 264. 
sdmdnya (general feature ; universal). 
38, 164. 

samaraslbhdva. 287. 
samarthyayoga. defined 300. 
samatd (absolute sameness). 134. 
samatd (a stage of yoga), 297, 299. 
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samalva (equanimity), 289. 
samavdya (inherence), 163. 
satnaya (time-point), 63. 
sdmdyika (desisting from harmful 
activities), 264. 
sumbhava (probability), 34. 
samhanana (physical structure), 292. 
samiti (regulation of activities ; self¬ 
regulation), fivefold 263, 264. 
suthjnd (cognitional activity), 50, 
nature and types of. 53-5. 
suthjfidkfara, 49. 

samjiiin (discursive or cognitive or 
scriptural), a8. 

samfiii-iruta, three ways of the con¬ 
sideration of 50, 53. 
samjvaluna (effective only occasional¬ 
ly), 234, illustrated 234a, 237, 274. 
samkhyeya (countable), 42. 

.%urhkraniana (process of transforma¬ 
tion), 254, 255, 256, 260. 
sammd-djiva (proper means of liveli¬ 
hood), 16. 

Mimmd-ditthi (right view), 16. 
sammd-kammanta (proper action), 
16. 

sammd-samddhi (proper meditation), 

16. 

mmd-saihkaj>pu (right resolution), 
16. 

iu-mnii-safi (mindfulness in the right 
way), 16. 

saintnd-vded (proper words), 16. 
saiHmd-irdydma (proper exertion), 16. 
sammilrehanaja (gross-bodied beings 
born without sex relation), 54. 
s&mpardyika (affecting), 252. 
samprajndta samddhi, 295. 
iuihsdra (worldly life ; metempsycho¬ 
sis), 102, 103, in, 128, 135, 136, 
154 . 

iumiaya (doubt), differentiated from 
ihd 41, no, non, mithyddarJanu. 
defined 143. 

sathsayiha (sceptic) mithyddarsunu, 
defined 145. 

samskara (trace), 43, 44, 101. 
samskara (coefficients of conscious¬ 
ness ; predispositions), n, 16, 126, 
127, 128. 

sathsrsta (related), 123. 
samudghdta. 280. 28on. 
serthvara (spiritual discipline), 150. 
sathvara (stoppage of karmic inflow). 
263, 2C4. 

samvega (fear), 266. 
safhvfti , function of 128. 
suihvrti satya (empirical truth), 128. 
saihvyavahdra-f>ra t yak fa (empirical¬ 

ly direct and immediate), 28, 30, 
34 - 

samyagdariana (right attitude ; pre¬ 
dilection for truth ; enlightenment; 
spiritual vision), xxii, 146, 147, 
meaning of 148, nature of 149, 


i5t. 155* 266. 26 7 » 268. firat 
awakening of 269-73. 
samyagdrsti, 54, 256, 300. 
samyag-jndna (right knowledge), 27, 

146, 147. 148, 149, 151, 161, 165, 
266. 

samyag-mithyd-drfti (third guna- 
sthdna). described 277. 
samyag-mithydlva (right-cum-wrong 
belief), 256, explained 256m 
samyak (right), 48, 147, 149, 151. 
samyakedritra (right conduct). 146, 

147, 149. 153 . i 66 - 

samyak-Sruta (right scripture), 50. 
samyktva, 50, 80, 144, 246, distin¬ 
guished from iruta 148, love of 
truth 239, 241, 256, explained 

2560, first dawn of 273. 

samyaktva-vedaniya, 233. 
samyama (restraint and discipline), 
150. 

sancila (stored), 260. 
sangha (community), fourfold 264. 
suhgh&tu (conglomeration), 117. 
sangraha (synthetic standpoint), 80. 
saiijnd (perception), 11, 16, 128. 

(Also spelled sathjnd). 
sanjOa (recognition), 34. 
sankkdra, 10, 11, 14. See samskdra 
(coefficients of consciousness). 
sankleia (afflictions) 131, 132, 133. 
sanmdtradarianam (intuitional cog¬ 
nition of pure existence), 39. 
sannd (recognition), 32. 
sannd (instincts), 52. Sec samjftd. 
sanfia (perception ; knowing), 11, 14, 
247. See saiijnd (perception). 
idnta (quiet). 296. 

santirana (investigating conscious¬ 
ness), 249. 

saparyavasita (having end), 48, 51. 
suptabhangt (sevenfold predication), 

29. 

sarga (creation), 93, nine types of 
93 n. 

iarira-ndman, 234. 
iarirastha, 2900. 

sarva-ghdtin (completely obscuring) 
karman , 239. 240. 
sarvakartrtva (omnipotence), 138. 
sarvavirati-caritra (capacity for full 
renunciation), 241. 
sdsana (teaching), 17. 
sassatavdda, 9. 

S&stra (scriptures), 218. 
idstravoga, defined 300. 
sdsvdaana-samyagdrpti (second gttna- 
sthana), described 276-7. 
idivatavdda (cternalism), 10. 22. 
sat, 4, 228. 

satavedaniya, see sadvedya. 
satkdryavdda (theory which affirms 
the pre-existence of the effect in 
the cause), 158. 
sattd (existence), 73, 164. 
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suttd (endurance of a kartnav), 255, 
defined 259. 
sattva. 90, 92, 229. 
sattvdnanda, 296. 
sdttvika. 93. 
satya (truth), 243. 

Sauca (purification), 92. 
savitarka. 29T. 

sayoga-kevalin (thirteenth gunu- 
stliana), described 279. 
siddhdtman, 303. 

Siddhi, xx, xxi. 

siddhi (consummation of knowledge). 
94 - 

Sikfdvrata, 265. 

sUa (good conduct), 17. 

iila, 265. 

Siva, nature of 137, 138, 140. 

Siva. 141, 142. 

Sivatva (perfection ; divine nature), 
138, 140, 141. 142. 
iiva-vartman, 303. 

Sivodaya. 296. 
siydvdya. 22. 
iliffa (collected), 290. 
smrti (recollection), 32, 34, 43, no. 
smfti (past experiences of many pre¬ 
vious lives ; creative instinctive in¬ 
cipient memory), 134, 135, 136. 
sobhana (good), 247. 
sotdpanna. defined 248. 
spardhaka (intensity-class), 236, 237. 
iparia (contact), 126, 127. 

Sraddhdna, meaning of 148, 239. 
iravana (attentive hearing), 297, 301, 
iravanatd (hearing), 34. 

Sreni (ladder), 284. 

Sr eyas (good), 6. 

Sruta. sec Srula-jndna. 

Sruta-ajndna. 71, 147, 149. 
Srutdjiidna, see Sruta-ajiUtna. 
Sruta-jiidna (scriptural or verbal 
knowledge), 28, 29, 30, 34, origi¬ 
nal meaning and varieties of 48, 
conditions of 49. 50, 5m, develop¬ 
ment of the conception of 53. 530. 
55. its relation with wati-jfidna 
55 - 6 . 57 . 58 . 59 . 60. 61, 62. 69. 
70, 71, 75, 77. 147, distinguished 
from samyaktva 148, 149. 
SrutaniSrita (backed by scriptural 
learning). 44. 45 * 

Sruti (revelation), 185. 

Srutopayoga (verbal knowledge) 55, 
60. 

sthairya (stability), 294, 
sthdna (proper posture), 293. 294. 
sthdpana (placing), 42. 
sthdpaniya (to be set aside), 8. 
sthavira (elderly), 264. 
s third (fifth drfti). 300, described 
3 ° 3 - 

sthiti (duration), 235, 256. 
sthiUbandha (bondage of duration), 
i68n. 

sthitighdta. 272. 278. 


slydnagrddhi (sleep accompanied with 
superhuman deeds), 233. 
styanardhi. sec stydnagjddhi. 

Subha (auspicious) karmati, 235, 245. 
Suddhadhvan. 142. 
suddhd vidyd. 140, 216. 

Suddki (purification), 133. 
sukha (pleasure), 162. 
sukla (white), a category of kamian, 
245. 

Sukladhydna. 150. 153, 279, describ¬ 
ed 291-3, characteristic signs of 
293 - 

sukla-krsna. 2450. 
suklapaksika. 298. 

s&kpnakriyd- nivartin, described 292. 
sHkfmasampardya. 264. tenth guna- 
sthdna described 278. 
sulina (merged). 290. 
suftiia (voidity or substancclcssness), 
12. 

Sdnya (devoid of intrinsic reality). 

129. 132. 

Sunyatd (negation of duality), 131. 
susaihsthdna (possessed of well-pro¬ 
portioned body), 286. 

SuSr&fd (love for listening), 297. 301. 
svabhdva (nature), 22on. 
svddhydya (study), fivefold 264. 
sva-gopana (self-concealment). 141. 
svapna (dream-cognition), no. non. 
svdrtfia (subjective and private), 59- 
Svasand dhdrand. described 288. 
sva-sahkoca (self-limitation), 14x. 
svayambhu (the self-subsistent prin¬ 
ciple who has all the conditions of 
self-existence in himself). 114. 
syadvdda, 22. 
taijasa (luminous), 65. 
tanias, 90, 92, 93, eightfold 94, 229. 
tdmasa, 93, 

tamisra, 93, eigbteenfold 94- 
fan mdtra or tanmdtrd (subtle ele¬ 
ments), 94, 230. 
tuntra (dependent), 128. 
tanu (incipient), 260. 
lupus (austerity, penance), 92, 114. 

150, 220. 264. 
tapasvin (ascetic), 264. 
tdrd (second drfti), 300, described 
302. 

larka (reasoning), 40. 
lathdgata. 13. 14. 135. — garbha. 

* 35 - 

tathatd. 134, 135, 303. 
tattvajndna (knowledge of the truth). 
J 52 . * 53 . *66. 

tattvaruei (predilection for the 
truth), 148. 

tattvaritpavati dhdrand, 288. 
tdvatimsa. 249. 

tirodhana-Sakti (obscuring power). 
140. 

tirthakrttva (potency of revealing the 
truth and establishing religious 
community), 268. 
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tirthahkara, xx, xxi. 68. 76, nature 
of 268-9, 299. 

tiryagloka ('animal world' : mid 
region), 288. 

tri-sthdnika, 236, defined 237. 
trpnd (craving). 16. 126, 127, 128. 
turya (the transcendental state of the 
self called the fourth state), 125. 
tufpi (idle complaisance). 93. 
uccheduv&da, 9, 10, 22. 
ud&ra (operative), 260. 
uddtta (noble), 296. 
udaya (coming into effect : rise). 

255. 258. defined 259, 260. 
udayavalibd, defined 257. 
udirand (process of premature reali¬ 
zation). 254, 256. 258. 
udvartand (process of increased rea¬ 
lization). 254, defined 257. 
udvega (anxiety), 296, 301. 
uha (reasoning), 40. 
uha (instinct), 54. 
uptddna (clinging), 126, 127. 
upadhdranatd (holding), 34. 
upddhydya (preceptor), 264. 
upaghdtaka (overpowering), type of 
barman 250, 251. 
upalabdhi (perception). 34. 
upamdna (analogy), 34. 
upamiti (analogy), 34. 
upapajjavedaniya, 250, 251. 
upapilaka (what thwarts), type of 
barman. 250, 251. 
upaiama (subsidence), 258, 260. 
npaiamand (process of subsidence), 
234, defined 258. 

upaiamaireni (ladder of subsidence). 

described 275-6. 
vpaidntddhvan. 2700. 
vpaidnta-kas&yu-vitardga-cliadmastha 
(eleventh gunasthdna). described 
278. 

upatthambhaka (what sustains), type 
of barman 250. 

upayoga. 55, meaning of 55n, defined 
56. 70, 71, 72, 74. 

upekkhd-sahagata (accompanied by 
indifference), 249. 
upakpd (indifference), 17. 

Qrna (correct utterance of sound), 
293. 294. 

utthdna (distraction). 296. 301. 
vdcand (exposition), 283. 
vaibriya (subtle), 65, 69, 234. 
vainayiha (credulous person), 145. 

mithyddariana defined 145. 
vainayiki buddhi (intellect bom of 
faithful service), 45. 46, defined 47. 
vairdgya (indifference), xoon, 266. 
vaiyarthya (redundancy), 60. 
vaiydvrttya (respectful service), 264. 
vajrakdya (having strong physical 
structure), 286. 
vargana (group), 65, 69. 236. 
vdrunl dhdrand. described 288. 
va sand (mental trace ; deep-rooted 


desire; will to live; predispositions; 
accumulated desires), 43, 44, 850. 
103, 127, 130. 201, 202, 202n, 203. 
221, 222, 245. 

vedand (feeling), n, 14. 16, 126, 

127, 128. 247. 

vedaniya (feeling-producing) barman. 

232. 239, 279. 
vedyasanwedyapada. 302. 
venaiya (upholders of non-discrimi¬ 
nation), 25. 

vibhajjavdya (conditional expressions), 
21, 22. 

vibhajyavdda, 21. 

vibhajya-vvdkaranxya (to be ex¬ 
plained by making a division). 8, 
ax. 

vibhahga. 71, 147. 
uiedrand (thinking), 40. 
vicaya (meditation), 283. 
vicchinna (interrupted), 260. 
vidhmdtadipa. 296. 
vidyd (right cognition), no. 
vidyd (suddhj), defined 140. 
vidyd (aiuddhd). genesis of 143. 
vidyd pratndtd, 141, 142. 
vijndna (consciousness, seed-consci¬ 
ousness), ix, 16, 126. 127. 128. 226. 
See vinhdna. 

vijndna (cognition of object), argu¬ 
ment to prove the non-existence of 
i3on. 

vijMna (waves of mentality), 135. 
vijndna (determinate cognition). 42. 
vijndnddvaita (monism of conscious¬ 
ness), 202. 

vijhandkala. defined 140, 141. 
vijMnav'dda, 202n. 
viksepa (projection), xx. 
mksipta (scattered), 290. 
vimamsd ( vimaria , enquiry), 32, 
vimaria (enquiry), 40. 
vinaya (non-discrimination), 25. 
vinaya (humility), fourfold 264. 
vinndna. 10, xi, 14. See vijndna. 
vipdka (resultant), 247. 
vipaha (fruition), 283. 
vipdkodaya (affecting rise), 240, 242, 
259 - 

viparita mithyddariana, defined 145. 
viparydsa (perversion), 128. 
viparyaya (perversion; perverted cog¬ 
nition), 83, 93. M&thara's defini¬ 
tion of 93n, sub-categories of 94, 
Vijninabhiksu's differentiation be¬ 
tween the Yoga and the SAnkhya 
conceptions of 95 et seq., 100, no, 
i”. 153, 154, 155, 222. 
vipulamati. 66, 68. 
virago (non-attachment). 93. 
virati (abstention from harmful acts), 
239- 

virya (energy), 252, types of 253, 
255- 

viryantardya (energy-obstructing bar¬ 
man, 242, 246. 
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visabhdgapariksaya, 303. 
viiefa (particular), 164. 
viiuddhi (purification), 27on. 
vitvdtmaka (immanent), 142. 
viivottirna (transcendent), 142. 
vitnrha, defined 291. 
viveka (discrimination), 97. 
vtvekaja-jndna, xviii, xxi. 
vwekdkhydti , 98. 

vivekakhydti (realization of differ¬ 
ence), 99. 

vrtti (modification or function), 87, 
vrttisomkfaya (a stage of yoga), 297, 
300. 

vyanjayia, defined 36. 
vyaiijandksara, 49. 
vyanjandvagraha (contact-awareness), 

35 * 36 . 37 . 3 s ' 4 °* 44 * 45 * 45 n * 
46. 

vyavacchinnakriy&pratipatin. describ¬ 
ed 292. 

vyavaddna (freedom from afflictions), 
*32, 133. 

vyavahdra-naya (empirical stand¬ 
point). 80. 

vyutsarga (renunciation). 265. 


yajiia (sacrifice), 220, 
yama (vows). 301. 

ydtayuta (scattercd-cum-collcctcd). 
290. 

yathdUhydta (perfect), 264. 
yulUafruvrltaharana, xxi, nature and 
function of 269-72, 273, 302. 
yoga (self-concentration), Tit. 144. 
153, 248, general meaning 262, 
evolution of its meaning 26 za. 
function of 282, Ilcmacandra’s 
conception of 289, object and pur¬ 
pose of 297. 

yoga (activity; vibration), 147, 153, 
222. 232, 235. 238. 239. 243, 252, 
defined 252n, 254. defined 2540. 
255. 266, 267. 274. 
yagabija, 302. 
yogadrsfi, 301. 

yogaja-prntyaksa (transcendental per¬ 
ception), 32. 
yuga-satitny&sa. 300. 
yogdvacara (practitioner in yoga), 
248. 

yogin, described 286. 
yogi-pratyahsa, 11 on. 
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